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, PREFACE. 

This IS one of a series of inquiries made under the auspices 
of the Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab, (Rural Section). 
The callage of Gaggar Bhana was selected by me as being a 
typical Jat Sikh village of the central part of the Province I 
bad previously been Deputy Commissioner of the Amritsar 
District m which Gaggai Bliana is situated, and consequently 
had some aquaintance with local conditions. 

The InvestigoTor, Sardar Gian Singh, B.Sc (Agriculture) 
IS a Graduate of the Punjab University and received his train- 
mg at the Lyallpur Agricultural College. He was selected for 
the appointment of Investigator by a Committee of three 
members of the Board of Economic Inquiry (Rural Section) and 
his appointment was intended to last for one year Owing 
however to the fact that certain orders were misunderstood 
and to the delay due to my being on leave in England, Sardar 
Gian Singh’s term of inquiry was extended by about 3 months. 
Sardar Gian Singh, although tramed m agriculture, had not a 
very good knowledge of English, and as a consequence the 
whole of his report on Gaggar Bhana has had to be re- 
written by me For most of the actual facts ascertamed on the 
spot Sardar Gian Singh must be held responsible, with the 
exception of the facts given in Chapter VIII On going through 
this chapter as originally drafted by Sardar Gian Singh, I 
found some serious mistakes due not always to Sardar Gian 
Smgh but sometimes to errors in the Village Note Book These 
have had to be corrected by me and as a consequence the 
responsibility for the facts m Chapter VIII must be laid on me 
and not on Sardar Gian Smgh. 

In fraimng the report on the Inquiry an endeavour has 
been made to keep as closely as possible to the terms of the 
Questionnaire. It mU be found that the numbers of the 
paragraphs of each chapter of the report are answers to the 
questions with corresponding numbers in the Questionnaire, 
which has been given as an appendix at the end of the book. 

I take this opportunity to thank Professor W H. Myles of 
the Punjab Umversity, the Honorary Secretary of the Board of 
Economic Inquiry (Rural Section), for the great care with 
which he has scrutimzed the type-script of the Report and for 
his assistance in correcting the many errors (not all of which 
were clerical) his scrutiny brought to light. I must also thank 
him for the time and labour he hasti^ent m seeing the report 
through the Pres° " 


10i5^ August, 192( 


C. M KING. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL. 

The village of Gaggar Bhana is situated in the Amntsar iahsil of the I. 1.* 
Amritsar District close to its eastern border. It lies at a distance of about 
25 miles east of the famous Sikh city of Amritsar. On a clear day a good 
\new can be obtained from the \nllage of the snovsy range of the Hima- 
layas to the north. The nearest railway station is Butan, some 7 miles 
distant on the mam railway line from Delhi to Lahore The village site is 
adjacent to the Subraon Branch of the Upper Ban Doab Canal This branch 
separates from the Kasur Branch of the mam canal at Sathiah in the 
Gurdaspur District and discharges nearly 1,000 cusecs during the summer 
months It was dug between the years 1870 and 1877. On the canal bank 
almost opposite the \allage site there is a Canal Rest House UnmetaUed 
roads run along both sides of the Branch northwards and southwards , m 
the latter direction they join the metalled Grand Tru nk Road at a dis- 
tance of some 6 imles from the village site An unmetaUed road from the 
town of Batala in the Gurdaspur District to the large village of Beas, 
which IS close to the banks of the nver of that name, also passes by the vil- 
lage Besides these mam communications there are village paths leadmg 
to surroundmg villages The largest and the most important of these are 
Sathiala and Butala to the east and Wadala Kalan to the south. 

The earliest revenue records of the village made by the British Govern- 
ment in 1851 narrate that the village was founded about 400 years before 
that year m an area which was waste and jungle The founders are said 
to have been two men, Gaggar, s. J at oi the Jhander clan, and Bhana, 
a Jat of the Randhawa clan These people are said to have come from 
the viUage of Laungowal and to have been helped to settle at this place 
by the Governors of that time The village name is derived from these 
founders Bor some reason which is not apparent, Gaggar got only one 
share while Bhana got two shares Subsequently, Gaggar associated with 
himself one Sant, a Jat of the Deo clan, who came from the village of 
Mand in the Batala Pargana, Naurang, a Jat of the Warmg clan, who 
came from Kot Rai in the Malwa tract, and Bahga, a Jat of the Vuk clan, 
who came from Chuharkhana, givmg them a share of his nghts m land. 

From the date of its foundation the village seems to have prospered. There 
IS at any rate no record of its having been abandoned. 

The figTixeB m the margin refer to oorrespondmg numbers in the questionnaire used 
by the Investigator and reproduced at the end of the book as Appendix A. 
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1 ^lear the present Bite there is a mound which la the rehc of a very old 

habitatiorL Next to this mound there are olao the remains of a moat and 
mud walls These fortifications must have been erected and used in SiLh 
tames when the village was mcluded m the Ramgathia mttal of Batnla, 
while Sathiala and Butala to the east were m the Ahluwalia misal of Kapur 
thala The village must have been subjected to considerable disturbances 
dunng the dissensions which took place between these misaU 

Some of the descendants of Glaggar appear to have been converted to 
Islam and to have taken up the occupation of astrology combmed with 
mendicancy Almost all these are said to have refused to be responsible 
for the land revenue at the time of the Summary Settlement and as a con 
sequence their share of the land after first being taken up by the Wanng 
headman, was subsequently treated os the common property of the village 
and was later divided up among the shareholders There is only a small 
share now held by Jhandm who retained their land four of these ore 
Muslims and three Sikhs The Muslim descendants of the oxpropnated 
J hander $ live in the village and ore known va Jogi liaicah They wander 
over the country practising their profession of astrologers, and begging 
and they remit considerable sums m cash to their home village 

The village consists of mud built houses with flat roofs Occasionally 
one of the more wealthy peasants has had a room or verandah inside the 
outer court-yard of his house built of burnt bncks The inner houses of 
the village are mostly owned and occupied by peasant nropnetors^ f the 
village lanflu while the outer houses belong to labourers, menials ond artisans 
or are the bullock sheds of the landowners. Round the village are large 
heaps of farmyartl manure each cultivator having hia heap carefully sopar 
ated from those belonging to others. Is ear the village are two or three 
ponds filled with muddy water These are used by village washermen and 
from the banks clay is excavated for repairing bouses 

To a stranger the most striking points about the \’illago are common 
to almost all the Punjab villages— the complete absence of glass from all 
the houses, and the \ery insamtary surroundings. There are no windows 
to the liMng rooms and such light and air as penetrate into them come 
through the doors which are kept closed m extreme heat and extreme cold 
and frequently at other times also to Ireep out the flics uhich swarm c^ err 
where The rooms themsehes arc small and would bo intolerably airless 
if they were raucli occupie^l Fortunately however the chmato permits 
the people to spend most of the time m the open nir so that they are saved 
from the dangers of osjihyxiation hor sick persons and infants however 
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conditions could hardly be worse. Every possi patient isf 

be present to hinder recovery or to shorten life ^ot i 

from wounds, the chances of septic poisomng are puerperal f eve: 

recovenng from childbirth, the chances of her gett 

much greater than they are even m Indian cities, Jiortah 

there. In the circumstances it is not to be vrond^^^j^ 

among women is much higher than it is among ^ appalhi 

among children under one year can only be deij^ ^ child ^ 

desire of the young married pair is to have a ma^^^ ^ J secoi 

and, even if it is a male, its chances of surviving t matermty i 

to one ; it dies and the woman has to suffer the results may be 

and a third and a fourth time. Each time th(.^ dreadful risks.' 

disappointing, and each time the woman has to necessitate 

18 a VICIOUS circle of events. The insamtary cond^ 

birth-rate, and the heavy birth-rate, owing to th^^^j 

causes a heavy death-rate among women It m There is h 

this state of affairs applies only to Gaggar ^Conisnot true. 

village of the Central Puniab of which this descnp^ , ^ , , iguislu 

^ ^ ^road Itisdivid^ 

The Tillage area is about 3 miles long by 1 hi ^ thea 

the centre lengthwise by the Subraon Branch, "^^jrggg Except 

at a distance owing to its thick avenues of slitsTiam^^ mostly cli 

there are very few trees m the whole area. The! guttle 
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kikars round the wells where they provide a scanty^ g^jgg 
, are also a few smgle trees, mostly wild plums in th ^|g^ g^^^ 

small areas of waste land. Near the village site ^g gjgggg^j |jy j 
wells there are a i&vr 'pijpahs. The Subraon Branchy 
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(c) Unculturable area 

small depressions. 

Most of the old cultuxable waste consists of They yield 

water stands too long to enable them to be cultivt„„„^„ , i ^brao 

7 reason are not claf , 

small amount of indifferent grazmg and for that i gg^gjg^ gf ^j^g 
unculturable. 132 acres of the unculturable land^ head ne 

Branch canal and the Wadala distributary, whiclg^ attached to 
northern border of the village area A portion is al 
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Ll Keet Hbuse 38 a<jrefl are occupied b 7 the viDage site, 16 acreeaie 

Diatnct Board and other roads and 45 acres consist of the old village 
and the sites of the graveyard cramation grounds and village paths. 

The Sabraon Branch has cut across the old waterwaya Math the res^ 
that the village site IB subject to floods in heavy rams An outlet for 
floods has been found by digging a small channel along the Distnot Be 
road into the canal 

The sod is a nch loam free from harmful saline components. Below the 
first 8 or 9 mohes there lies a depth of 3 to 4 feet of fine reddish day Beneath 
this there is a*iayer of clay with nodulee of limestone (ionior) below which 
agam there is fine sand changing to coarse sand down to the level of sub- 
soil water which la now from 24 to 26 feet below the surface of the soiL 
The water bearing stratum does not appear to have great depth. Below it 
IS B very stiS clay known as jtUan which is qmte impervious to water 
Attempts to penetrate thia stifi day stratum with a tube liave not been 
suoc^sful hitherto probably because of the primitive means used. The 
Burface of the soU is level, and well adapted to irrigation. The quahty of 
the soil 18 homogeneous throughout the villago area productivity varying 
only ooocrrdiiig to the water and manure apphed, 

2 The following table shows the population of the village at different 
fjmpw- The figures for 1861 have been taken from the record of nghta pre- 
pared about that time The others are the census figures 

Populaium of tJm YiUage tn differait Teart 


Year 


Total 

population. 


Percentage of mcreaso (+ 
or decrease ( — ) on the 
previous figures. 


1861 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


991 


1,137 

+ IB 

1,623 

+ 35 

1776 

+ 17 

1436 

— 14 

1468 

+ 2 
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The fall m 1911 is due to plague which devastated this part of the coun- I| 2* 
try m the early years of the century Later, at the end of 1918 influenza 
took a heavy toll of human life This is the cause of the comparatively 
small mcrease m 1921. An inquiry into the actual numbers of the inhabi- 
tants was made m March 1925 m the course of the present investigation. 

The total number was found to be 1,795 Much of the mcrease since 
1921 IS due to the fact that the number mcludes some 231 persons who 
were beheved to be only temporarily absent from the village Persons 
absent for more than eight years were not mcluded 

The figures showmg the distribution by sex and the main castes are 
given below for 1911 and 1921 Further details are not available for these 
years. 

Distribution of Population by Sex and Caste in the last two Censuses. 



Sikh Jats 

Hnrotrs 

Mohammedans 

Total 

Year. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females. 

1911 

276 

237 

181 

128 

346 

269 

802 

634 

1921 

334 

2G4 

149 ^ 

130 

314 

277 

797 

671 


The figures of distribution by sex, age and caste were obtamed as 
accurately as possible durmg the inquiry of March, 1925 There are also 
figures showmg the distribution by sex, and roughly the distribution by 
sex, age and caste, which have been excerpted from the record of rights of 
1851 These figures are given m the tables on the following two pages 

The striking fact about these four sets of figures is the great dispropor- 
tion between the sexes In 1851 the number of adult females was only 272 
against 416 adult males, and among Jats there were actually more than twice 
as many males as females (121 to 59) In 1911 the total males were 802 
against 634 females and m 1921 the figures vere 797 to 671 In 1923 the 
adult males numbered 562 against 447 adult females Female infanticide 
can have nothing to do with these figures It is possible that the dis- 
crepancy is due to the dangers of childbirth, which must be abnormally 
great m the very msamtarj' houses which the peasants occupy. 



TaW< tlo\rxno the Dttinbulton of Poputatwn hySts Agt and Casio tn March 102d 
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Table showing the Dish ihiUton of PopiilaUon by Sex andiouglily by Age and 

Caste in 1851 







Total 

Orand 

Total 

Comruurutjes 

Men 

Women. 

Boys 

Girls 

Males 

Females. 

Jat 

121 

69 

44 

41 

165 

100 

265 

Jluwars 

17 

13 

8 

6 

25 

18 

43 

Carpenters 

28 

24 

14 

7 

42 

31 

73 

Other Hindus 

26 

18 

7 

2 

33 

20 

53 

Sweepers 

62 

38 

29 

23 

81 

61 

142 

Total E%7idv3 

2U 

152 

102 

78 

346 

230 

576 

Jogi-Rawals 

70 

40 

27 

9 

97 

49 

146 

Mochis 

31 

28 

17 

16 

48 

44 

92 

Chauhidars or Barwalas 

9 

4 

6 

3 

14 

7 

21 

Weavers 

17 

13 

7 

9 

24 

1 

22 

46 

Mirasjs 

8 

7 

3 

2 

1 

11 

9 

20 

Saqqas . 

4 

4 

2 

2 

6 

6 

12 

Dhobis 

4 

3 

« • 

2 

4 

6 

9 

Arams 

8 

6 

3 

1 

11 

6 

17 

Tells 

10 

8 

4 

2 

14 

10 

24 

Faqirs, Sayeds and 
^nsis 

11 

8 

6 

3 

17 

11 

28 

Total Mohammedans 

172 

120 

74 

49 

246 

169 

415 

Total for the Village 

416 

272 

176 

127 

S92 

399 

991 
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III. 


Figures for births and deaths have been obtained from the birth and 
death registers for two years only and are of bttle value statistically but are 
at the same tame remarkable. They are thown m the following tables — 


Table ihowxng BtrtAs among Different OaxUi tn the two Yeats from 
Iff April 1923 to 31*f dfarcA 192B 


ComnnmiUH. 

1*T Ann. 19i3 TO 31tT 
lUuH im. 

Irr Aj*il leii TO 3Ifi 
lUxes 1930. 

Males. 

Femaloa. 

ToUL 

Male#. 

remalet. 

Tout 

J»l. SQdn 

16 

8 

24 

14 

8 

12 

Oth«T SlUia 

8 

7 

la 

10 

8 

18 

Htndiu 


1 

1 

n 



8ircep«i» 

8 

7 

16 

n 

0 


Mohammedana 

13 1 

13 1 


HI 

23 


TotaJ 

dS 

1 « 

82 


^3 



Talle showing Deaths among Different Castes in the two Years from 
Iff April 1923 to 31ff Match 1920 


Caite 


ItT Ana 16 4 to 3 Ut lUmon 
1025 

Btlorw 

yw 

IWtrr 

6 

yexm 

n<iow^ 

60 

yvAn. 

Abor* 

60 

yexT*. 

Tool 

foe 

the 

ye*r 

Betov 

one 

rev 

IBeknr 

roxff. 

B«Icnr 

60 

T**n, 

AboTC 

60 

year*. 

Total 

for 

tb« 

y*«r 



M F. 

m 

M. F 

IL F. 

IL F 

JL F 

[m- F 

iL r 

M F. 

jAt SHim 

3 3 

■ 

■ 

1 

4 4 

. 1 


2 3 

* . 

1 t 

OtWr SLadiU 

2 0 



2 1 

6 0 

. 

1 4 

3 7 

4 

10 13 


3 

■ 

■ 

1 

10 4 

6 0 

>6 • 

3 .. 

= i 

16 If 

Te# 1 

t JJ 


□E 

3 fW rt] 

13 r 


i 

to 3^37 3j| 

T<i»^ 

IP 

* 


* 1 

3 

25 

1 

: 20 

M 1 

3 


The birth rate per miDe of the popubtioa oi awrUlueJ In 3Urch 
b 45 in 1925*21 and 55 Ial92( 25 The birth rale for Bntlih India la 40 
p<T mBle anl for Knglxnd and A\alr» 2i per mlUe 
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Tlic deAtli-rato for the two years comes to under 21 and under 42 per I. 2 
niille compared Antli 30 per nulle for British India and 14 per mille for Eng- 
land and "Wales The infant mortality shown by the figures is appalhng. 

One hundred and eighty babies were horn m the two years and forty-four 
children under one year of age died in the same two years By sexes, 98 
male children were born and 21 male children under one year died, 84 female 
children were born and 23 female children under one year died in these two 
years. The difiercncc between the proportion of deaths to births for males 
and females is remarkable 

Another remarkable fact for which there is no explanation is the dis- 
proportion of male and female births One cause of the high mortality 
figures would appear to be the superstition and ignorance, which prevent 
the people from taking advantage of such medical facilities as there are. 
There is a District Board Dispensar}’’ with a Sub-Assistant Surgeon at 
Mehta about o miles away, and a private medical practitioner at Butala only 
two miles distant, but except for a medico-legal case, or possibly to obtam 
quimne for fever, these people are rarely consulted till it is too late Ee- 
course is had to the makers of charms, and to such drugs as the local 'pansan 
(grocer) can supply, his advice being followed as to the particular land of 
drug likel}" to be useful It is only when all these means have failed, and 
probably not till the patient is xn exiremxs that real medical advice is 
sought , consequently the patient (not infrequently) is dead before the doctor 
can see him, or he can be taken to the doctor 


3 The tables on pages 10 and 11 give for each caste figures showmg I 3. 
the marriage state at difierent ages 

The marriage is by custom always preceded by betrothal, and for- 
merly a betrothal was as bmdmg as a marnage. It is said, however, that 
betrothals now are apt to be broken The betrothal is followed by mar- 
riage, but this IS a ceremony which does not ordinarily entail co-habita- 
tion After marnage comes the muhlaxm when the bride visits her hus- 
band’s home for the second tune Then comes the txroja or third visit after 
which co-habitation takes place. The time, which elapses between each 
two of these ceremomes vanes from weeks to months and sometimes years. 

It may be said that, as a general rule, actual wedlock does not take place 
till a girl IS 17 or 18 years of age By that time she has learnt the duties 
of a housewife, and can take her place m her husband’s household. 



Tabie shovnruj Age and Civil btaie tn Different Caster, 
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4 The fofloTnng table ehcmi the numbei of persons and the number 
of famlliefl for each caste — 
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By family is meant all persons of one houseliold wlio liave a common i, 4* 
kitclien. Thus a household consistmg of a grandfather with two married 
sons, their wives and one grandson would be reckoned as a smgle family, 
if they had a common kitchen. The average size of a family is about 6 
persons The difference m size of the famihes of the important castes is 
not great. 

5. The predommatmg landowmng tribe are the Jats. Small areas i. 6,- 
have been acquired by Tarkhans and Jogi-Rawals, but their connection with 
agriculture is weak The Tarkhans earn much money m the railway work- 
shops and other places away from the village, and the Jogi-Jtawals earn 
then hving as astrologers and mendicants all over India. Not only are the 
Jats the principal landowners, but they are also almost the exclusive culti- 
vators. If a has not sufficient land of his own, he takes the land of another 

Jat, or of one of the Tarkhans or Jogi-Rawals on rent The Ghuhras are the 
•field labourers of the village. The scavenging work is mainly done by their 
women, while the men hire themselves out either by the year, the month or 
-the day to the land cultivators The Mochis (leather workers), Julahas 
^weavers), Tehs (oil-pressers) and Tarkhans (carpenters) are the cottage m- 
dustriahsts. They supply the simple requirements of the villagers in their 
respective arts Some of them, especially the Tarkhans leave the village 
for work elsewhere, often gettmg good pay and having an easier tune than 
if they stayed at home. There is httle now for the Kumhar (potter) to 
do. He provides a pipkm occasionally, or does a httle carrying trade 
with the help of his donkeys, deahng chiefly m gur. At harvest time aU 
ocastes except the sedentary Khatns and Sheikhs are called upon to help m 
reaping operations. Considermg the size of the village it is astonishing 
•hhat there should be only one family of professional money-lenders (Khatns). 

’The principal traders are Mushm Khojas (Sheikhs) There are also a few of 
the usual petty village shopkeepers, who provide such of the common re- 
quirements of the people as cannot be produced by toil from the land — a 
trinket for a young bnde, sugar for the more luxurious, some iron for plough- 
shares, flner cloth than the ordinary khaddar for weddmg presents, some 
flour for those unlucky persons whose stock has run short and salt for every 
,one. Such are the goods which enable these men to earn a middleman’s 
jirofits and a somewhat precarious hvmg. 



IS 

^ 4 The folbwiiig table ihowB the number of perBone and the number 

of famflies for each caste — 
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By family is meant all persons of one houseliold wlio have a common i. 45 
kitchen. Thns a household consistmg of a grandfather with two married 
sons, their wives and one grandson would be reckoned as a single family, 
if they had a common kitchen. The average size of a family is about 6 
persons. The difierence m size of the famihes of the important castes is 
not great 


5 . The predominating landowmng tribe are the Jats. Small areas 1. 6, 
have been acquired by TarJckans and Jogi-Rawals, but their connection with 
agriculture is weak The TarJchans earn much money m the railway work- 
shops and other places away from the village, and the Jogi-Bawals earn 
their living as astrologers and mendicants all over India. Not only are the 
Jats the prmcipal landowners, but they are also almost the exclusive culti- 
vators. If a Jat has not sufi&cient land of his own, he takes the land of another 
Jat, or of one of the Tarkhans or Jogi-Rawals on rent The Chuhras are the 
■field labourers of the village. The scavengmg work is mainly done by their 
women, while the men hire themselves out either by the year, the month or 
■the day to the land cultivators. The Mochis (leather workers), Julahas 
(weavers), Telis (oil-pressers) and Tarkhans (carpenters) are the cottage m- 
dustnahsts They supply the simple requirements of the villagers in their 
respective arts Some of them, especially the Tarkhans leave the village 
for work elsewhere, often getting good pay and havmg an easier tune than 
if they stayed at home There is httle now for the Eumhar (potter) to 
do. He provides a pipkm occasionally, or does a httle carrymg trade 
with the help of his donkeys, deahng chiefly m gur. At harvest time aU 
■wastes except the sedentary Khatns and Sheikhs are called upon to help in 
reaping operations Considermg the size of the village it is astonishing 
-that there should be only one family of professional money-lenders [Khatns), 

'The principal traders are Muslim Khojas [Sheikhs). There are also a few of 
the usual petty village shopkeepers, who provide such of the common re- 
quirements of the people as cannot be produced by toil from the land — a 
trinket for a young bride, sugar for the more luxurious, some iron for plough- 
shares, finer cloth than the ordinary khaddar for weddmg presents, some 
flour for those unlucky persons whose stock has run short and salt for every 
none. Such are the goods which enable these men to earn a middleman's 
jirofits and a somewhat precarious hvmg. 
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J 0. 
(!).(•) 


In tbe following 9to<ement3 the eiBot position of every person m tbi 
viOage economy ifl pr«fisely Bet forth — 

Statemem shomng the extent to wlach each Caste or Tribe 
V M dependent itpon Agncidture 


Cut« or Tribe 

or (c) MJHOIS — (6) rjLJnLTE* 



'WhoUp do- 
pendent on 
agrkruitnre. 

Partly do- 
pendent on 
agrlcnltnre 

Independent 
of agrionl- 
taro 

TtfflL 


(o) 

(fr) 

(a) 


{■) 

{(>) 

(“) 

(t) 

Jati 


63 

D* 

*0 

4 

3 

/ffO 

68 

Jblwa (Hlnda wnter beftrori) 



13 

3 

80 

21 

ss 

21 

Twkhan* (Carpcntm) 

8 

1 

KM 


a 

: 

m 

fj 

Other HIndai 

6 

1 



l'»0 

22 

1 0 

•3 

Chahnii (Sreopen) 

07 

10 

103 

31 

27 

S 

277 

M 

Jogl IlAnl* 



17 

6 

170 

43 

i<r 

4S 

Chmla (DrcLiD>hc«t«T«) 





00 

11 

ss 

11 

Mochii (li«atheT vorktn) 





137 

•9 

13 

S 

We*Tet* »nd Bamlu 





102 

10 

10* 

19 

Telia (On prtweti) 



8 

2 

44 

8 

0 

10 

Ohobla fWaihemieo) 





16 

0 

16 

S 

Kamlun (Potten) 





11 

2 

11 

! 

S qq 1 (^lailim water beMoaJ 





37 

0 


6 

Sbrikh* 





30 

8 

36 

8 

AI»ln^ 

•a 

■i 

10 

2 



40 

6 

Mlrt l%F'tk Uand Faqln 





30 

7 

3S 

7 

Tolif 

« 

1 

ss 

1 

S! 

f?3 

171 1 

'^93 

36^ 
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Status with res'pect to Land. I 5, 

(1) (bV 




Numbee of 

PEESOnS 

WHO AEE 


Caste 

Rent 

receivers 

only 

hon-cul- 
tivating 
owners ) 

Actual 

culti- 

vating 

o^vne^8 

Rent 

payers 

only 

Labour- 

ers 

Depen 
dents of 
persons 
enumer- 
ated in 
columns 
2 to 4 

Others 
(mclud- 
ing de- 
pen- 
dents ) 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Jats 

13 

167 



276 

4 

460 

Jbiwars (water bearers) 



3 


10 

86 

98 

Tarkhans (Carpenters) 

26 

6 



81 

6 

118 

Other Hindus 



3 


3 

120 

126 

Chuhras (Sweepers) 



19 

67 

174 

21 

277 

Jogi-Hawals 

7 




10 

170 

187 

Bharais (Drum beaters) 


• 

• 



69 

59 

Mochis (Leather- workers) 






1 

137 

137 

Weavers and Barwalas 






102 

102 

Tells (Oil-pressers) 

• 


4 


4 

44 

52 

Dhobis (Washermen) 






16 

16 

Kumhars (Potters) 






11 

11 

Saqqas (Water bearers) 






37 

37 

Sheikhs 






36 

38 

Arams 

5 

8 

4 


23 


40 

Mirasis, Sansis and 
Eaqirs 






39 

39 

Total 

50 

181 

33 

57 

581 

893 

1,795 


Note — Columns 2 to 5 contain numbers of active workers only Column 6 contains 
numbers of dependents of workers shown in columns 2 to 5 

In column 7 dependents as well as active workers are included. 
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!&.(!). (2) The Tramber (o) pereons {b) faitahw, ■whose chief (jj UveB 

hood la a cottage mduatry — 


Oastt* 

(a) 

(6) 

(t) Mochu (ehoeniatenO 

128 

26 

(ti) "WeaTerB and Banraltw 

97 

18 

Total 

226 

44 

(3) The number of (o) pereona, (b) famihefl who do not follow any 

productive cahmg and hve on chanty begging, rehgion etc 

— 

Caste. 

(a) 

(b) 

Jogt Ratoals 

163 

43 

Sharais 

36 

7 

Mtrasxs Sarisis and Fagxrs 

32 

0 

Hindu Brahmana 

6 

3 

Sikh Sadhus 

1 

1 

S'weepei Brahmans 

5 

1 

Sadhus 

1 

1 

Total 

244 

C2 

yterrz, — Tbe Joel lUwaJj do kQ tHdt b«£(dns cmtildo th* ud xnoft of Ui*m 

from tlin for a Urgo t>*rt of tho ye*t. 



(4) The number of (a) artiaana (6) famihea of ortiaana 

in the village, 

with details • — 



Caste, 

(ah 

(6) 

(t) Carpenter* who have gone out for Bcrvice 

84 

17 

(li) Carpenter* resident in the village 

26 

5 

Total 

no 

22 


( 0 ) The nember of (o) field Uhooren ( 6 ) famlliM of field Ubooretn — 
Ctutc. (a) (6) 

CAu^rai (ewetper caste) •« 101 41 
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(6) The number of (a) persons, (6) famihes, whose principal means of 1*5 (6) 
hvehhood is agriculture, but who depend upon other occupations, such as 
field labour, selhng grass and wood, gadda hire, service, etc., to supple- 
ment their income from agriculture . — 


Caste. 


(a). 

(6). 

Jat 

• 

74 

16 

Sweeper 


8 

1 


Total 

82 

16 


(7) Tlie number of {a) persons, (b) famihes, whose principal means of i.s (7), 
hvehhood IS any occupation other than agriculture, but who follow agricul- 
1 lire as a subsidiary calling . — 


Caste 


Tdi 
J ogi 
Jlmoar 

Total 


(a). 


( 6 ). 


8 

6 

13 


2 

1 

3 


27 


(8) The number of persons who live outside the village for a large part i 5.(8)^ 
of the year and who earn their livelihood in professions such as service — 


Caste 


Number. 


Remarks 


Jat 

Jot 

Jhvwar 

Carpenter 

Brahman 

Sweeper 

Bharax 

Mochi 

Saqqa 

Teh 

Aram 

Mxrast 


3 Gone to China No news of them has 

been received for the past 4 or 6 years 
2 Gone to Coal Mines near Calcutta. 

18 Gone to Coal Mines near Calcutta. 

24 In Railway Workshops 

1 Gone to Coal Mmes near Calcutta. 

2 Lyallpur Canal Colony 

6 In Railway Workshops 

7 Gone to Coal Mines near Calcutta. 

4 Gone to Coal Mines near Calcutta. 

1 Lyallpur Canal Colony 

1 Gardener at Amntsar 

1 In Railway Workshops. 


Total 


69 
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of State for India arc to aaaut in the oonductmg of the 
bnsmcss transacted m the United Kongdom in relation to the 
Government of India. 

The power of the Secretary of State is enormous A 
strong Secretary of State can ignore his GoandL He seldom 
consults It before initiating big schemes fiaught with scnous 
results He can also tom down the suggestions of the 
Viceroy and hij Executive GounoL For instance, wc have 
the example of a dommating Secretary of State like Lord 
Morlcy, who imposed his will on Lord Minto m regard to 
his reform pohey ^ Wc have agam the instance of another 
dominating Secretary of State, Lord Buienhead, who forced 
Lord Irwin to abandon his original idea of a mixed Commis- 
sion of Indians and Europeans t^ mvcstigatc the ivorkmg of 
the reforms. It was the opimon in wcll-mformcd circles 
that if only Lord Irwin could have had his way the blunder 
of excluding Indians from the Statutory Commission, pre 
sided over by Sir John Snnon would not have occurred. 
This blunder was rccogdized by all right thinkmg English 
men. It has been repaired by the deemon to summon an 
Indian Conference m WhitehalL* 

However that may be, subject to the Government of 
India Act and Rules made thereunder, the Secretary of 
State in Council controls the expenditure of the revenues of 
India both m India and dscwfaerc, and no appropriation 
can be made without the concurrence of the majonty votes 
m the Council. The Secretary of State rebates the 
transactions of busmess. 

The mtcrfcrcncc of the Secretary of State ivith the 
Government of Tndia^ however is less frequent than in the 
past on matters of daily routine and ndmin iitrafaon, though 
not essential pohey 

The mtroduction of a Legislative Assembly m India with 
a large elected majonty has rendered it destrablc that the 

> ftfniuaimi by Lord bforky voL H 

Viccrov** ProcUmadon of Novtsabef 


Sa 



THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINE 

Secretary of State for India should interfere only in excep- 
tional circumstances in matters of purely Indian mterest 
where the Government of India and the Legislature in 
India are m agreement 

The Indian Legislature consists of the Governor-General 
and two Chambers — tlie Council of State and the Legis- 
lative Assembly — which were inaugurated m 1921 by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught The Council of 
State has 60 members ; of them 33 are elected and 27 
nommated Twenty of these nommated members may be 
officials, but not more than 17 officials are nominated at 
present The Assembly consists of 145 members, of whom 
104 are elected and 41 nominated, of whom 26 are to be 
officials The Council of State is dissolved on the expiry of 
five years, whereas the hfe of tlie Assembly is only three years 
The Governor-General has, for special reasons, the power of 
extendmg their period or dissolving them earher 

Under the Government of India Act jomt sittings of the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly may be held 
for settlement of differences between them Such a jomt 
session has never been held, though diffeiences between 
them h'kve constantly arisen 

The Legislative Assembly was presided over for the first 
four years by a President nommated by the Governor- 
General After the nommated President came the era of 
an elected President 

The Central Legislature — ^namely, the Council of State 
and the Assembly — ^has the power, subject, of course, to 
restrictions, to make laws for aU persons within British India 
and for Indian subjects of his Maj’esty. 

From this it should not be imagmed that the Central 
Legislature is endowed with the power of Parhament It is 
no more and no less than an advisory body It has no 
power of imtiative It has only the power of speech 

The real power is m the Governor-General, who, with the 
assent of his Majesty signified, after copies of the proposed 
G ^ 33 
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enactment arc laid before both Hou5C3 of the Bntish 
Parliament, may paaa measures essential for the safety, 
tranqmlhty or mtercst of Bntiah India or any piart thereof 
in the teeth of opposition alike from the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State, 

The power of Parliament is therefore supreme. Thus the 
Government of India — notwithstanding the feet that the 
Legislative Assembly is drawn from a large electorate and 
has a large majority — is responsible under the constitution to 
his Majesty’s Government, who arc responsible to the 
British electorate. 

This state of aflmrs has been galhng to the democratic 
spirit of the pohucally min ded classes m India, who demand 
that responsibility should be transferred from the British to 
the Indian electorate. The Government of India themselves 
have experienced diinug the penod of the rcformi, the 
inconvcmcncc and embarrassment of carrying on the 
administration with a Legislature m which they arc only a 
small minority 

The Members of the Governor General s Executive 
Council, who arc appointed by the Cnnvn ibr a term of five 
years arc six in number, with a salary of Rs, 80,000 a year 
each They have charge of the following portfohos Home , 
Fmance Vacation, Health and Lands, Law, Railways 
Commerce and Ecclesiastical Industries and Labour 

The Commander m Chief is also the Array Member of the 
Executive Co\mciJ of the Viceroy There is a grooving 
feeling among the non-official Indian Members that a 
separate Army Mern’oer should be appointed who vnli be 
charge of the Mihtary Portfoho and represent the Govern 
ment of India in the Legislature, 

The Government of India Act, 1919 effected important 
rearrangements in the provmciaJ sphere, the government of 
which had hitherto been earned on as a united whole, but 
^va3 henceforward divided beUveen the Governor acting with 
the Executive Council and the Governor acting %nth his 
34 
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Ministers The Devolution Rules under the rgig Act 
classify the various functions of Government as Central and 
Provmcial. The Central subjects are imhtary and foreign 
affairs, tariffs and customs, railways, posts and telegraphs, 
mcome-tax, currency and the public duty, commerce and 
shippmg, and legislation relatmg to civil and crimmal law. 
These subjects are by their very nature those which cannot 
be administered by a Provmcial Government For purposes 
of convemence certam subjects, such as the collection of 
income-tax, are dealt with by tlie Provincial Governments as 
the agents of the Central Government 
The Provmcial Administration is divided mto Reserved 
and Transferred Departments, and is responsible to two 
authorities The Crown nommates the ‘ Reserved ’ half, as 
It IS called, which consists of the Governor and his Executive 
Councillors The Transferred half is selected from among 
the Members of the Provmaal Legislature by the Governor 
The Reserved subj'ects are administered by the Provmcial 
Governments, subject to the imimpaifed powers of control of 
the Governor-General in Council. The mterference of the 
Governor- General m Council m the admmistration of the 
Transferred Department is restricted only where it is neces- 
sary to safeguard Central subjects, or to settle matters of 
dispute between two or more provmces, or to safeguard the 
due exercise and performance of any powers and duties 
possessed by or imposed on the Governor-Gengral m Council 
m regard to the High Commissioner, to the raising of loans 
by the local Governments, or to under-rules made by the 
Secretary of State m Council The Transferred subjects, 
which are under the control of Indian Ministers, with certain 
reservations, mclude local self-government, medical admmis- 
tration, pubhc health and sanitation, education, pubhc 
works, except irrigation, agriculture, fisheries, co-operative 
societies, excise, registration, development of mdustries, 
adulteration, weights and measures, and rehgious and 
charitable endowments 
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The Transferred subjects arc not the same in all the 
provinces , for instance, in one or two provinces forests are 
transferred to the control of the Indian Ministers, whereas 
in other provinces they arc not. 

Thc most important of the Reserved subjects arc pohcc, 
law and order land revenue, and irrigation and forests m 
the majority of the provmccs * 

The Indian pubhc demand the abohtion of dyarchy m the 
provmccs They want complete control of the provmcial ad 
mini stration by the Provmcial Legislature. This demahd has 
the entire support of Moderates, Conservatives, and Radicals. 

The first charge on the revenues of the provmccs is the con 
tribution to the Central Government of certam annual sums 
The Govemor^s Executive Council consists usually of four 
members appomted by the Crown, one having a quali- 
fication of twelve years pubhc service m India- 
The Provmaal Legislature consists only of a smgle 
Chamber at present, though the mtroduction of a double 
Chamber system m the spacious days of the future seems 
likely The Provmcial Legislature has an elected non-offlaal 
majority — 70 per cent, m Bntish India and Go per cent m 
Burma It contains not more than ao per cent of official 
members the re mainin g percentage 13 made up of nomma 
tions and special representations- The Provmcial Lcgisla 
turc has the power to vote all expenditure which is subject to 
certam specified exceptions 

The local (jovemment is ommpotcnt so for as the meur 
rmgof expenditure rclatmg to Reserved subjects is concerned 
Without the assent of the Council the Governor has the 
poivcr to certify a certam expenditure to be necessary 
The Provmcial Legislature s life, like that of tlic Lcgxsla 
trve Assembly is only three years , but the Governor has 
the poivcr of dissolvmg it earlier or extendmg its period for 
one year 

Under the sj-stem of dyarchy the Ministcn cannot be 
members of the permanent Services, unless they happen to 
36 
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be retired members elected to the Legislature The Gover- 
nor IS not a Member of the Legislative Council, but addresses 
the same The provuices m which dyarchy has been mtro- 
duced are Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, the 
Umted Provmces, Burma, the Central Provmces, and Bihar 
and Orissa In the first seven provmces the franchise has 
been extended also to women Women are also ehgible for 
the membership of Councils m the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies and, through constituencies therem, for the 
Legislative Assembly. There is as yet no woman Member 
of the Legislative Assembly 

The number of members of the Provincial Legislatures 
varies in each provmce, as shown m the statement below 


Names of Provincies 

Area in Square 
Miles in 1921 

Population 

IN 1921 

Number of 
AIembersin the 
Legislatures 

Madras Presidency 

142,260 

^2,318,985 

118 

Bombay Presidency 

123,621 

19,348,219 

III 

Bengal 

76,843 

46,695,536 

125 

Umted Provmces 

106,295 

45,375,787 

1 18 

Punjab 

99,846 

20,685,024 

83 

Bihar and Onssa 

83,161 

34,002,189 

98 

Central Provmces 
and Berar 

99^876 

13,912,760 

70 

Assam 

53^015 

7,606,230 

53 

Burma 

233^707 

13,212,192 

• 

92 


A Legislative Council has also been formed for Coorg, 
which is a small provmce with an area of 1582 square miles 
and a population of 163,838 

' Principal among the smaller provinces, which do not 
possess Legislative Councils, is the North-West Frontier 
Province, which has an area of 13,419 square miles and 
a population of 2,251,340 The Muslims of India have 
almost with one voice demanded tlie extension to the North- 
West Frontier Provmce of the benefit of the 1919 reforms 
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The Government, however, have so far delayed the tnVmg 
of that measure, because they have presumably been swayed 
by frontier considerations which arc peculiar to India. 

A word must be said of the small administrative imitt. 
The Provmce of Delhi, the smallest m India, has a popula 
tion of 488,188 and an area of 593 iquarc miles The 
Provmce of Baluchistan has an area of 54,228 square miles 
and a population of 420 648 The Andamans and Nicobars 
have an area of 3143 square miles and a population of 
27,086 Ajmcrc-Mcrwara is an Agency Tract which the 
British resumed after the Pmdan War m 1818 It is admini 
stored by a Chief Commissioner, who is also the Agent to the 
Governor General m Rajputana, The local administration 
IS under a Commissioner It has a population of 495,271 
and an area of 271 r square miles. 

The And aman Islands, which had been used smcc 1858 
by the Grovemment of India as a penal settlement for life and 
long term convicts, arc m charge of a Chief Commissioner 
under the Government ‘bf India The Nicobar Islands, 
situated to the south of the Andamans, where the occupation 
of the people is the coconut trade, which they have been 
carrying on for the last 1500 years and whose coconut 
production is estimated at 15 000 000 nuts per annum, arc 
administered by a permanent Assistant Commissioner and a 
tahsildar and attached to the Chief Commissioncnhip of the 
Andamans and Nicobars 

In Baluchistan the head of the Civil Adrmnistration u the 
Agent to the Governor General and Chief Commissioner 

The Delhi Provmce, formerly a part of the Punjab was 
constituted m 1912 as a separate province under a Chief 
Gommissioner There is an idea, which the Goi'cmmcnt 
have not acknowledged m replies to numerous mtcrpelJations 
from Mcmben of the Central Legislature of expanding the 
Delhi Province at the expense of the western districts of the 
Umted Provmccs and south-eastern dutricts of the Puqjab 
in the neighbourhood of Delhi The idea is an excellent one. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE TRIUMPH OF CONSTITUTIONALISM 

The Legislative Assembly began its career at a time when 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms had more enemies than 
friends in India But the manner in which the reforms were 
worked induced the detractors thereof to abandon their 
pohey of boycott and non-co-operation The most voci- 
ferous and \iolcnt of the boycotters at the time — but since 
the first elected President of the Assembly, trying to work 
the reforms as best as he could — made a remarkable con- 
fession to the effect tliat the working of the Assembly under 
the guidance of Sin Frederick Whyte had induced him to 
abandon the ^vlld-goosc chase of non-co-operation A 
A study of the first session of the Assembly, terminating on 
March 29, 1921, and consisting entirely of politicians who 
behoved m the reforms, would show how a new spirit had 
come to dwell in India — a spirit which grew stronger m 
subsequent sessions, until it began to exercise a powerful 
influence on those who three years later came to wreck the 
constitution, but remained to work it — a spirit which showed 
Itself in the Assembly’s ^vlIhngness to rendei; every assistance 
to carry on the Kmg’s Government, while resolutely deter- 
mined to wrest from the hands of the Executive whatever 
powers It could and add them to its own armoury Already 
It was noticeable how the Assembly began to display that 
factiousness which pohtics invariably develop ; yet its 
general attitude so far as the Government was concerned 
was indeed moderate and its tone courteous 
The Assembly tried to fulfil the principal function of a 
cntical Parliament, which is the grand inquest of the nation 

^ Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly y August 1925 

J 
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into all that affects the vital well being of the masses and 
individuals alike, scrupulously and courageously demanding 
that the Government should explain and justify their acts. 
On the constructive side its endeavours might have been 
feebler, but it was mcvitablfc so long as it remained only an 
advisory body, and bo long as the Oppositian ivas not mvited 
to shoulder the burdens of admimstratiom 
The discussion on the Budget, both railway and general, 
and the proceedings connected with the appointment of the 
Standing Finance Committee and the Committee on Public 
Accounts apart from the outstandmg debates on resolutions 
moved m the first, second and third Assembly, ivcrc pn 
manly pohucaL In the first Assembly the debates related to 
such sensational questions as the administration of martial 
law in the Punjab, the Esher proposals regardmg the Army 
m India, the Press Act, the Na n Inin a tragedy, 'which showed 
as by a searchlight the gro'wmg discontent among the Sikhs 
regardmg their religious institutions, and the non-co-opera 
tion movement, on the fast of which the Legislature gave 
absolute support to the Government, thus flilfillmg the 
essential fimction of upholdmg the law and maintammg 
order The Punjab resolution asked the Government 

1 To declare its adhesion to the principle of equal partner 
ship for Indian and Earop>can In the British Empire. 

2 To express regret that martial law in the Punjab violated 
this fundamental Imperial punaple. 

2 Xo administer deterrent punishment to officers guilty of 
an improper excrose of their powers, mduding the with- 
drawal of their pennons. 

4, To assure itself that adequate compensation Is aivardcd 
to those who lost their rdotivcs at Jolhanwala Bagh and 
elsewhere. 

One strikmg feature of the debate was the sohatude of the 
Government and the Opposition alike to observe moderation 
m language and criticism By the Go\ emment s accepting 
the third clause, which demanded the deterrent punishment 
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of offenders, it \\ as possible to adopt a unanimous resolution, 
thanks to tlic sense of statesmanship of tlic new Parliamen- 
tanans The moderation and statesmanship and sweet 
reasonableness of the loyal Members of tlic first Legislative 
Assembly could not have achieved a greater triumph or a 
more brilhant conquest tlian the seduction of the crstwliilc 
non-co-operators to tlic Legislatures and their subsequent 
alhance wath tlic very Model ates whom tlicy had cursed 
wth bell, book, and candle as ha\dng sold their soul for a 
mess of pottage 

The Assembly by its compromise on the Punjab problem 
— on which the non-co-operation movement out in tlie 
country was founded— justified its uncompromising plea 
for co-operation In the words of tlic mover of that resolu- 
tion, the Assembly accepted it m a spirit which agreed to 
throw the past behind them, and to go forward together to 
“ fulfil his Royal Highness’s desire ‘ to forgive where we 
have to forgive, and to join hands and to work together to 
realize the hopes that arise from to-Say ’ ” ^ 

The debate on the Press Act, which followed a week later, 
disclosed that the new Members of the Legislative Assembly 
did not want to repeal it, but only to modify it They were 
for imposing certain restrictions on the Press • The Govern- 
ment, who were naturally wilhng to meet the non-officials 
half-way, moved for the appomtment of a committee to 
examme the Press and Registration of Books ^ct, 1867, and 
the Indian Press Act, 1910, and report what modifications 
were required in the existing law The discussion resulted 
m a compromise, which was embodied m an agreed proposi- 
tion," which may be quoted 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that a committee, of whom not less than two-thirds 
shall be non-officials, be appomted to examme the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, the Newspaper Inatement 
Act (VII) of igo8, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and to 
^ Legislative Assembly Proceedings, February 1921 
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rqxirt which of thoc ihould be repealed or modified, and m 
the latter ease, what modiBcahoas are required 

The importaxicc of this comprormac >vin be clear only to 
those who understand that the Government have clearly felt 
that the Press Act was a necessary instrument for the com- 
batmg of seditious propaganda. The Government have 
always maintained that scandalous hbel, barely concealed 
incitements to violence, malevolent perversion of Govern 
ment activity and appeals to the basest human pamons arc 
the stoch m trade of the reptile organs whose mflucncc over 
an iinlcamcd commumty is as vast as it is mischievous 
The people B representative, on the other hand, has mvariably 
urged that the ordinary law of the land was strong enough 
to prevent the spread of sedition and to sup pr ess dangerous 
newspapers The opposition of these newspapers to the con 
tmuance of the Press Act on the Statute Book is based on its 
abuse by an executive which owes no responsibihty to the 
people, and which cannot bear harsh and persistent national 
1st propaganda- The (jovemment s reasonableness led at a 
later stage to the repeal of the Press Act, which revealed to 
thcnon-co-opcrators the virtue and value offiiutful co-opera 
bon- 

Thc Esher Report debate resulted m the appomtment of 
a committee, wth Lord Esher at its head to inquire into the 
Indian rmhtary system. Its terms of reference included an 
exammabon of the Indian Army s rcladons ivith the War 
OflScc and the India Office and its report published in 
October ig20 contained some matter which calculated 
to arouse suspicion m India that the Indian Army might be 
used for Imperial purposes against the wishes of the Indian 
people. A non-officaal Member of the Assembly therefore 
moved a rcsolubon on February 17 to the cfTcct that 

the Army in India ihcmld be entirely under the control real 
as nt nominal, of the Government of India, and should 
be free fixan any domination or interference by the Uar 
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Office on matters of military'’ policy — and that such co-ordi- 
nation as may be desirable between tLe military policies or 
orgamzations of different parts of tlie Empire should be 
secured by discussion and agreement at conferences at which 
India IS adequately represented. 

Though the original resolution was modified as a result 
of the debate thereon, the amendment which was adopted 
recommended to the Governor-General m Council that the 
Army in India should be entirely under the control of the 
Government of India, and a Committee of the House was 
subsequently formed to consider the Esher Committee’s 
Report and to make recommendations Its conclusions 
were for^varded to his Majesty’s Government m Great 
Bntain for examination by a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee of Impenal Defence When the Swarajists were 
allured mto the Councils by this constructive endeavour 
three years later they profusely quoted from the Esher Com- 
mittee’s proposals, and eventually succeeded m securmg the 
appomtment of the Skeen Committee, whose purpose, 
among others, was to mquire into the question of the estab- 
lishment of a mihtary college m India It is mterestmg to 
note that the leader of the Swaraj Party himself happily 
agreed to serve on that committee, though the mtransigents 
of the Congress, much to his regret, caused him to withdraw 
fi’om It in the middle of his labours 
Durmg the first Budget discussion under the new reforms 
our representatives showed a real sense of responsibihty. 
The Budget showed a deficit of over one hundred and 
eighty milhons of rupees The non-official members con- 
centrated their attention on the actual taxes by which the 
deficit would be wiped out , they did not resort to the tactics 
of refusmg all proposed taxation, as well as many grants for 
ordinary administrative charges The Assembly had the 
power to do so The Swarajists soon after their Council 
entry attempted this, but, ‘'reahzmg the fiitdity of non- 
co-operation, their leader hunself openly defied the mandate 
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of the Gauhad Congress to throw oat the grants and refCct 
the Pinancc Bill, thus driving the last nail into the coffin of 
obstmctiom like the Moderates of the first Assembly, the 
Swarajists rose to thar responsibilities^ consented to the 
grants, and passed the taxation proposals ^vlth only unimpor 
tant altcrapons What the then President, Sir Frcdcnct 
Whyte, desenhed as a new note of pcnuasion and genuine 
advocacy m the argument of the Government Mcmbcn which 
prevailed m the first Assembly was also duccmible in the 
second and third Assembly on the Opposition benches. It 
13 better to draw a veil over the mtcrvcning period of 
obstruction led by Mr Patel, which the Swarajists managed 
to survive by banishmg him into the Jonelmcss and clence 
of the Speaker s chair 

No one can lightly dispute the triumph of the reforms 
Had the non-co-operators persisted in their boycott of the 
Legislatures, perhaps the atmosphere for constitutionahsm 
would have been destroyed The faith of the Moderates 
m the reforms and the determination of the Government 
to work the reforms notwithstanding aH attempts to 
wreck them vanquished the extremists The change of 
the stonn-centre finm the country outnde to the Lcgtsla 
turcs of the land sounded the death kncU of the Gandhi 
movement, and proclaimed the triumph of Montagu aAcr 
his death. 

The late Mr Montagu had many unkmd cntics both 
among Europeans end Indians, m his lifetime, but his 
memory will be embalmed — as the great Brahmin of Bengali 
Sir Surendranath, prophesied — in the affectionate recol- 
lections of unborn generations Though the Liberals and 
Moderates as a party were defeated at the elections of J9^S» 
Liberalism was accepted — after the customary explanaoons 
of hair splitting pohddant— as the Swarajist creed 

The triumph of the Liberals, however, mu not easily 
achieved. They had to fight the scorn of public opinion, 
which steadily increased as the Ah brothen and Mr Gandhi 
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urged die masses nearer to the brink of revolution. Month by 
month die posiuon of the Members of the Legislative Assem- 
bly and the Provincial Councils became more and more diffi- 
cult, for die \sa\c of non-co-operation which was sweeping 
over India broke against diose who co-operated in any w'ay 
widi the Go\crnmcnt in public insult and social boycott and 
wild dircats. The pages of Police Administration Reports 
for 1921 and 1922 beat testimony to the terrible situation 
against which the Liberals and their organs m the Press, the . 
Government, and non-official Euiopcans fought The fear- 
ful disastci ofthcMoplah rebellion, the revolutionary move- 
ment among the fighting Siklis in the Punjab, the strenuous 
attempt to start mass civil disobedience in certain parts of 
Gujrat, the boycott of die Prince of Wales and the filling of 
the prisons by Nationalists and non-co-operators, ivere dread 
portents to the Moderates and Liberals, ivlio honestly believed 
that dicy ivcrc supporting die Government against what the 
Leader new'spaper of Allaliabad described as “ die criminal 
madness of non-co-operation ” * 

So grim was the determination of the Liberals, 
Moderates, and Independents to break up the non- 
co-operation movement and support the Government in 
Its resistance to it that a resolution winch was moved by 
a Mohammedan Member at the beginning of 1922, to 
release from gaol the Ah brothers, the powerful leaders of 
the Khahfat movement, who were undergoing imprison- 
ment, was not even seconded ! When the resolution was 
put to the vote, after the Assembly had listened to the tren- 
chant phihppic from the Home Member, the mover him- 
self retracted his support to it ' The resolution was lost 
ivithout one vote m its favour 
The great C R Das pumshed the Liberals for their 
co-operation with a foreign Government to crush the 
National movement He drove them into the wilderness 
by capturmg every Liberal seat in the elections of 1923 
His less gifted successor quarrelled with his own colleagues, 
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made the Liberal methods his own m 1926 and sought 
the Liberal support for lowering the Ckingrcss flag of 
mdcpendence in 1928 

To go bach to 1931 and 1922, in every part of the 
provmcc jathas of SiJdis armed ivith kxrpans marched m 
military fashion to some ahrmc which they tned to take 
possession of There were strikes of a pohdcaJ tmd m 
different parts of India, The frontier was uneasy The 
burden on the Indian Government was felt by their Liberal 
allies to be growing unbearable. The Assmbly treated 
the non-co-operators as any Government ivould treat 
revolutionary agitators no matter what their station m 
iiTc, The moral backing of the classes which the Assembly 
represented, the most loyal and sober in the country, was 
wholly with the Government. Throughout the life of the 
first Assembly this relentless attitude was mamtmned 
toward pohtical prisoners 

I take the full share of my rcspoimbihty for the 
condemnation of Mr Gahdhi, said Sir Tg Bahadur Sapru 
a year later to a representative of the Rivnw qf Rmews 
The Moderates were grvmg proof of their fitness for 
responsible government by supporting the mamtcnancc of 
law and order 

While thus prepared to support repression, as their 
critics m the Gongress desenbed the Liberal pohey, as 
early as the s(yx»nd session of the first Assembly, which 
began in September 1921 a resolution was moved relating 
fo the grant of fiill autonomy in the provinces, the intro- 
duction of rcspomibihty in the Central Government in 
1923, and the grant of full Dominion status at the end 
of mne years Nine yean have since passed, and the 
Moderate demands have been embodied in a joint report 
of the Congress and the Liberal League under the flattering 
title * the Nehru Report, named alter the discredited 
leader of the Congress Party I 

Though no mdication was given of the grant of full 
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Dominion status, the leader of the Congress Party declared 
from a score of platforms that he would be satisfied with 
Dominion status, even though it were not full The 
Moderates did not really mean that they wanted full 
Domimon status in nine years, but only followed the 
Oriental way of bargaimng which any Western tourist 
m an Indian bazaar must have noted as a pecuhar Eastern 
characteristic The European critic was amused in 1921 
by the academic demand to pass an Act granting Domimon 
status at the end of mne years He called it a child’s 
sand-castle on the seashore 

If words were soldiers the Assembly might have won 
Domimon status m nine weeks Its first speakers pro- 
fusely quoted from tributes paid by high authorities to the 
abihty and capacity of the Indian Legislature, not bemg 
sure of those quahties themselves When the Swarajists 
entered the Legislatures they dispensed with the necessity 
of quotmg ahen authorities, but made the bold assertion 
of their unquestionable competonce Successive Home 
Members, Sir Wilham Vmcent, Sir Malcohn Hailey, the 
late Sir Alexander Muddiman, and Sir James Crerar, 
mamtamed, each m his own way, that there could be no 
long leaps to responsible government 

The Assembly of September 1921 abandoned its 
resolution for Domimon status m favour of a compromise 
between the Government and the Opposition, which 
recommended to “ the Governor-General in Council that 
he shoilid convey to the Secretary of State the view of this 
Assembly that the progress made by India on the path of 
responsible government warrants re-exaimnation and re- 
vision of the present constitution at an earher date than 
1929 ” This view was accepted by Lord Birkenhead some 
years after, and a Reforms Commission was appomted 
before the expiry of the statutory period 
Among other things, an important resolution which was 
moved m the Delhi session of 1922 was for the association 
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of standing committees with the vanous departmcnti of 
the Government of India, The resolution was accepted 
by the Assembly and the committees ivcrc accordingly 
brought into existence. Other resolutions of the same tnrid 
dealt with important matters, such as the modification of 
electoral rules, the functioiis of the Counai of State, the 
Impcnal Services, the appomtment of Indians to secretariat 
appomtments 

Resolutions adopted by the non-oflScials in the Legiala 
ture arc not bindmg on the Government. The rcsoluttons 
arc only a means of bunging popular needs to the notice 
of the Government and influencing its pohey m regard to 
thciru How fer the first Assembly succeeded by patient 
co-opcration m mfluenemg deemons and shapmg the 
pohey of the Government may be briefly surveyed 
On February i6, 1923 a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly moved the followmg resolution 

This Assembly recommends to the GovcmonGcncnil m 
Council that a policy of Protection be adopted « the one 
best smted to the mtcrcsts of India, its appheation bemg 
regulated fium tune to time by such docnminafaon as may 
be considered necessary by the Government of India with the 
consent and approval of the Indian Legislature. 

On behalf of the Government an amendment to thn 
resolution was moved which suggested certain safeguards 
but left the prmaplc unchanged. This amendment 'vas 
passed by the Assembly Hcacdorth India’s tanfl^ pohey 
became one of discriminating Protection^ 

In the same session another debate which took place 
showed somethmg of the Legislature s influence m matters 
vi tall y affectmg India s economic and industrial progress 
The non-offiaal demand was that the Governor General 
m Council 

may be j^leascd to accept and grve cflcct to the rccommcnda 
non of the Chairman and four other mewhert of the Imhan 
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Railway Committee, 1920-21, that the undertakings of 
guaranteed Railway Companies, as and when the contracts 
fall m, should be entrusted to the direct management of the 
State 

The Government objected strongly to the extreme nature 
of the amendment, and pleaded that the door should not 
be closed agamst any well-considered scheme for company 
management 

The Assembly, however, carried an amendment m the 
foHowmg form : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that he may be pleased, on expiry of their leases, to 
take over both the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway for management by the State ^ 

The Government have smce given effect to the 
Assembly’s decision The East Indian Railway passed 
under State management m 1924, the Great Indian Penm- 
sular Railway in 1925, and the Burma Railways m 1929 
Incidentally, the fact that the Government themselves 
have accepted the lead of the Assembly in the matter of 
State management shows that there was no justification 
for the observation that this essentially commercial under- 
takmg was approached by the Indian representatives with 
“ a certam political bias ” ^ 

Another way m which the Assembly mfluenced the 
decision of the Gk)vernment is through th^ standmg and 
other committees of the Central Legislature Signs are 
not wanting that the committee system m India may 
develop on the fines of the American or the Continental 
rather than of the Enghsh system The functions of the 
House of Commons committees are essentially different 
fi'om those performed by the committees of the American 

^ Proceedings of the Delhi session of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 

India tn zgsz-sj, by the Pubhcity Officer of the 'Government of India, 
P 183 
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Congress and the Continental Parliaments, Both Houses 
of the British Parliament consider the subjects which are 
brought before each of them when it aits as a House 
and also ‘ m committee, and thus the thorough discussion 
of the details of legislature and financial proposals is done 
by the whole House, instead of by committees chosen fi^m 
among its members Some m India may desire to adopt 
the English system, but it has led to so much congestion 
of busmess that Englishmen themselves arc considering 
how best to revise it A system of committees is now bang 
crpcnmcntcd on but the Amcncan system, whcrchy the 
committee can shape a Bfll, and ask Mimsters to appear 
before it to give their views, which may be ignored, is not 
htcly to be copied m England, In India, however, some- 
thing of the sort may be expected to develop 
A pTopos the committees, mention may be made of the 
Standing Fmance Committee elected by the Assembly, 
and the Pubhc Accounts Committee, on both of ivhich 
the present writer has served. The former consists of not 
more than ten members together with a member of the 
Assembly as Chairman, who is nominated by the 
Governor General m Council, and the latter consists of 
not more than twelve members. They arc elected at the 
bcgmiung of each financial year The Pubhc Accounts 
Committee is formed m pursuance of a rule made under 
Section 67 of jhc 1919 Act. The Standing Fmance Com- 
rmttcc has no such statutory authority Its formation ivas 
proposed by the Government and approved by the 
Assembly It deals with proposals for expenditure before 
they come on to the Budget, with supplementary v^otes to 
meet unforesee n expenditure, and with large schemes for 
fresh expenditure which are put forward by the depart 
ments Though technically the functions of the (^m- 
nuttcc arc only advisory, the committee has already made 
Its influence felt as the following instance wifi show 
Dunng the Delhi session of 1922, ivhcn the Finance 
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Member proposed the election of members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts, a private member moved that 
the functions of the Fmance Committee should be so 
defined as to mclude the scrutiny of aU proposals for new 
votable expenditure, the sanction of allotments out of 
lump-sum grants, and suggestions for retrenchments and 
economy m expenditure The Fmance Member accepted 
this suggestion. 

The Standmg Fmance Committee is a departure firom 
the Enghsh model The Committee on Pubhc Accounts 
corresponds to the Pubhc Accounts Committee in England 
Besides scrutmizmg the accounts and calling the attention 
of the Assembly to any case m which there has been a 
waste of pubhc money or an offence agamst financial rules, 
the Pubhc Accounts Committee has certam constructive 
powers, and can compare the expenditure of one depart- 
ment with that of another, and pomt out the possibihties 
of exercismg econormes m various ways. The mfluence 
exercised by the Pubhc Accounts Committee is evidenced 
by the fact that some of its suggestions have led to certain 
changes m the form of demands for grants Temtonal 
grants have been arranged on a more logical basis, and 
large items, such as the expenditure on Currency Stores, 
have been removed firom the grant of the High Com- 
missioner for India 

Testimony to -the non-ofiS.cial members’ appreciation of 
the utihty of the committees was furnished^hen a private 
member moved a resolution m the Delhi session of 1922 
proposmg the association of the Standmg Committees with 
the various departments of the Government of India, which 
was adopted and subsequently given effect to Panels 
were elected by the Assembly, firom which the members 
of the committees were chosen The Railway Advisory 
Committee, which, it is the general complamt, does not 
meet often enough, paved the way for a change of vast 
administrative importance made by the second Assembly 
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m September 19124 by separatmg railway finance from 
general finance. Thongh the present power of control of 
the Central and Local Advisory Committee of the railwayi 
IS not sufBcicnt, it 13 certain that as years roll by the 
adm i n istration of the railwayi will be more closely 
exanuned by these committees, whose influence is bound 
to grow 

Another aspect under which the subject may be dealt 
with is the appointment of the Jomt Committees of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State fiom time 
to tunc for certam purposes. In England Jomt Cora 
nuttccs of Parliament arc not unknown 'Die Government 
of India Bill, for instance, was referred to a Parliamentary 
Jomt Committee. Such fint-class matters apart, the Jomt 
Committees of the British Parliament gcnei^y deal with 
private Bflls, which have no counterpart m India, or with 
the rules rcgulatmg the commumcations between the Lords 
and the Commons The Jomt Committee of the Central 
Legislature, however, c besides dealing with important 
matters, such as the examination of the possibihtici of 
finanaal retrenchment, also report on a Bill relating to 
mtestate and testamentary succession They were also, 
until lately associated with the Bntah Parliamentary 
Commission m a task of momentous importance, like the 
examination of the question of constitutional reforms 

The growth of the committee system ij not regulated by 
any provisions \jf the Act. It ihoivs how the constitution 
halt m It certam inherent pmvers which must grow as they 
have grown m England, •with the very working of the 
constitution itsclfl 

One of the important battles of the Assembly has been 
fought on the question of financial controL It is natural 
that Indian representatives should devote considerable 
attention to this. Students of English and American 
history arc aware of the great part played by the people in 
their fight for financial controL 
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The proMsions of tlie 1919 Act are not generous in 
regard to the question of populai control of the finances 
of the country. Important items of expenditure have, in 
fact, been removed from tlie control of the Assembly 
But the non-officials have missed no opportunity of voicing 
tlieir protest against this and several other similar restric- 
tions Particularly, tlie lack of control over tlie Mihtary 
Budget, the larger part of which is non-votable, has been 
the subject of constant criticism during tlie Budget dis- 
cussions Thus has pubhc opinion been brought powerfully 
to bear on these sacrosanct items 
One important fact must be set down in passing The 
Standmg Finance Committee is serving the purpose of 
estabhshmg mtimate contact betiveen the Government and 
the Opposition It is worthy of note tliat the Swarajists 
who entered the Councils with tlie cry of ‘ boycott ’ are 
clamourmg for places to-day in these committees Scenes 
have taken place at their party meetings m the general 
scramble for support of the individual Swarajists aspiring 
for places in the Standmg Comrmttees. This is a significant 
omen Constitutionalism has- vanqmshed obstruction ' 

As a further proof of the triumph of constitutionalism 
may be mentioned the interesting fact that even the 
Swarajist members of the Standmg Finance Committee 
have realized their responsibdity and spoken on the floor 
of the House m defence of the Government on items over 
which controversies have arisen This is mSeed a hnk m 
the golden cham that bmds the powers that be and the 
Opposition — a cham not forged so much by the Reforms 
Act as by the new spirit of developmg its growth by creatmg 
helpful precedents m an atmosphere of harmony 
Well might those who respect Mr Montagu’s memory 
claim that the reforms have grown and expanded beyond 
the actual firamework as desired by him, showmg thereby 
that his constitution has not only survived the violent 
assaults ma^e on it, but is hvmg and growing The 
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superficial observer sea this not Young men m a hurry 
miss the roots that are strikmg deep mto the sofi Old 
men arc impatient to gather the finuts ivithm thar lifetime. 
The interest taken in the Legislature by its member* 
was mtense. In the first Assembly a hundred Billj were 
mtrodneed, sixty three by private members Of the 
Government Bills sixty were passed, one %vas ‘certified, 
one was rqcctcd by the Assembly, and one was withdrawn 
by the Government after mtroductioiL Two were circu- 
lated for pubhc consideration, and one was referred to a 
Select Committee Of the private members Bills, tune 
were passed, eight rgcctcd and one disaUoivcd The 
others were circulated for pubhc consideration or referred 
to select committees. One was passed by the Assembly, 
but rgected by the Council of State. These measures 
were of wide and varied mterest, embracing as they did 
mdustnal, agricultural, commcraal, social, pohtical, legal, 
educational, and other subjects 
There was no dearth of mdustnal legislation aiming at 
improvements m the conditions of factory life. For 
instance, the Workmen i Compensation Act, providing for 
compensation m ease of acadents mvolvmg death or total 
or partial disablement, the Indian Eicctnaty Amendment 
Act, tecunng uniformity of rules m regard to hydro-electric 
schemes m the different provmccs , the Labour Disputes 
Bill aiming at the Cessation of the exploitation of labour 
for pohtical pin^xaes and the settlement of purely industrial 
disputes between labour and capital , social legislation 
x'TUCOTg' -sf , lb? JVbrtij West JVovinccs 

Inquiry , the mquiry mto the necessity for the establish 
ment of a mihtary college by a mixed committee of officials 
and non-officials, known as the Skeen Corarmttcc, named 
after the President, Sir Andrew Skeen , the Repeal of 
the Press Act , and, last but not least, the appointment 
of a Labour Commission to mquirc mto and report on 
the condition of labour and make rccommcndatfons for its 
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amelioration are some of the achievements of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Among other achievements of the Assembly must be 
mentioned the Racial Distinctions Bill It did not arouse 
the angry passions of an earher day in which the Ilbert 
Bill, notwithstanding the Viceroy’s enthusiasm, floundered 
The passage of the Racial Distinctions Bill through the 
Assembly met with the natural opposition of the European 
Members, which, however, ceased with the Assembly’s 
assent to it This shows that a new spirit of democracy 
has come to stay m the land — a spirit which is respected 
by Europeans and Indians ahke An official report says * 

The passage of the Racial Distinctions Bill, mtroduced as a 
result of the appointment of a committee to investigate the 
differences m the criminal trials of Indian and European 
subjects of the King, marked an important stage in the 
attainment of equahty between the two races in India ^ 

The work of the Assembly and the vast amount of 
non-official mterpeUations, resolutions, and Bills disclose 
the hunger for constructive legislation in our erstwhile 
destructive critics 

A study of the resolutions and activities of the second 
and third Assembhes will show how the Legislatures have 
exercised a sobermg mfluence on the ardent spirits The 
Congress had boycotted, as we have seen, the first Assembly 
and the other Legislatures of the land Tffe Congress did 
not formally sanction that its organizations should take 
active part m supporting the Swarajists against the non- / 
Congress parties m the elections of 1923 In 1926 we find 
the Congress becommg an election caucus The successful 
campaign of the Madras leader, Mr S Srmivasa Iyengar, 
was recognized by his election as the President of the 
Congress for the year 1926-27 We find, further, that the 
leader of the Swaraj Party m the Assembly was elected as 

^ India m igss-ss, p 99 
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the Preadent of the National Congress for the year 1928-29. 
The name of the Swaraj Party itself was changed mto the 

* Congress Party Its programme of obstruction and non 
ocM3pcration was altogether abandoned. IVhat ivas once the 

* National Congress became an electioneering orgamza 
tion for purposes of party One of its itonny petrels has 
been working the reforms for all they arc ivorth ivith the 
sanction of his party m his capacity as the President of the 
Legislative Ass<mibly 
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CHAPTER IV 

SIMLA— AND WHITEHALL 

In one of his fascinating utterances Lord Birkenhead 
compared the educated Indians to Englishmen, and 
expressed the conviction that they aspired with the rest 
of the English-speaking world for democratic mstitutions 
which had developed m England through successive 
centuries Accordmg to Tacitus, the Germanic forest 
tnbes who were the ancestors of the Englishmen of to-day 
had instmct m them the prmciples of democracy The 
British constitution is an embodiment of those prmciples 
England attained democracy by the manifestation of its 
Anglo-Saxon soul The national character of England is 
writ large on the English constitution Common sym- 
pathies, wdlmg union of different peoples, a readmess to 
co-operate among themselves, says John Stuart MiH, go to 
constitute a nationahty These virtues have moulded mto 
one nation the Scotsmen, the Welshmen, and the Enghsh- 
men who make modem Bntam and bnng glory to her name 
Unless those virtues are assimilated by the peoples of India the 
development of a homogeneous national will to action — ^which 
IS the only guarantee of stable nationalism— is inconceivable. 

The problem of national umty has not yet been solved 
in India, though repeated attempts have been made to 
solve It All honour to those who have made them; but 
then repeated failure reveals how the Queen-mother 
India cannot yet wear the crown and symbol of her nation- 
hood The disruptive forces are still there, and until they 
are brought imder control nationalism must abdicate It 
IS this fear that stipulated that the development of the 
Indian democracy shall be by stages Judgmg from the 
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omcna, the cautious formula of autonomy m driblets will 
be abandoned m the provmces, but adhered to more 
ngidly than ever m the sphere of the Central Government 

It 13 Stated that the problem of every provmcc m India 
repeats m miniature the problem of India herself \Vhcn 
the provmces m their own limited sphere arc endowed 
with provmcial Dominion status that ^vl^ make the 
attainment of National Home Rule easy 

Under the present consutution the Government of India 
and the Provmaal Governments arc responsible to the 
Secretary of State for India Tcchiu(illy, therefore, 
Whitehall is ommpotcnt, 

Accordmg to a section of the rgig Act, the Secretary 
of State may * supermtend direct, and control all acts, 
operations and concerns which relate to the Government 
or revenues of India, etc. But a subsection which foDoivs 
shows that some change has come over the position of the 
Secretary of State, that it is not the same pu-i ms the 
Government of India.* Under this subsection the old 
practice has been stopped of paymg the salary of the 
Secretary of State fiom the revenues of India 

In their report on the Government of India Bill, igig 
the Jomt Select Committee of Parliament laid dmvn that 
m the relations of the Secretary of State with the Governor 
General m Council the Committee were of opinion that no 
statutory change could hr made so long as the Governor 
General remamed responsible to Parhament , but in 
practice the conventions which governed the relations 
might wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances 
caused by the creation of a Legislative Assembly ‘\vith a 
laigc clcrted majority It was further laid dmvn that m 
the exercise of his rcsponsibflity to Parliament the Secretary 
of State might reasonably consider that only m exceptional 
circumstances should he be called upon to intcnTnc In 
matters of purely Indian interest, \shcrc the Go\Tnimcnt 
and the Lq^aturc of India were In agreement 
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The rules made under the Act restrict the mtervention 
of the Secretary of State m regard to “Transferred subjects,” 
which are under the control of the Ministers, who are 
responsible to the Legislatures, save m regard to inter- 
provmcial matters affectmg Imperial mterests, such as 
provmcial loans, to which the Secretary of State or the 
High Commissioner for India is a party The restriction 
of the mtervention of the Secretary of State was not rehshed 
by some prominent Conservatives The following episode 
m Parhamept is h propos . 

Viscount Curzon I desire to ask you, sir, a question with 
regard to the ruling given yesterday on a question m reference 
' to India I asked a question with reference to a certam man 
m India . . 

You rephed that it did not seem to be a matter for Parha- 
ment, but one for the Legislative Council The Honourable 
Member for South Kensmgton then asked, “ Is it not a matter 
for this House to know whether a man who has been appointed 
to high office under the Crown is a® convicted rebel ? ” 

AIr Speaker The House, having practically given Home 
Rule, or something m the nature of Home Rule, to these 
Councils, the less it mterferes with these Councils the better 
Viscount Curzon. When a country has been given Home 
Rule, are we to understand that no farther questions may be 
asked about the details of administration m that country ^ 

Mr Speaker We are now commencmg a new era m India, 
and It appears to me that it would be extremely undesirable 
if this House were to attempt to undertake the function of 
controUing or cntiazing the Mimsters who are responsible to 
the newly created legislative bodies After aU, the Mimsters, 
however chosen, are the Ministers of those legislative bodies, 
they presumably have their confidence, their salaries are voted 
by them I think that we had far better begin by abstammg 
from askmg questions and cnticizmg the Ministers who have 
been duly selected by the Governor, imder the statutory powers 
which tlus House has given him for that purpose ^ 

^ Hansard for February 24, 1921, p 1148 
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The Speaker’s mhiig reveals that the spmt of therccom 
mcndations of the Joint Committee of Parhament m regard 
to the Indian reforms has found general acceptance m the 
British Parliament. 

Another instance is the weakening of the Secretary of 
State a control over Indian Legislation. Under the 
Morley Minto reforms the Secretary of State required 
prior report of aU the principal Bills of the Government of 
India, not those of a formal nature. The Secretary of 
State virtually dictated to the Government of India the 
abandonment or modification of such Bills. The prior 
report practice still contmues, but only of BSIs affecting 
the disaphnc or maintenance of his Majesty’s mili tary^ 
naval, or air forces, and the public debt or customs dudes. 
Even m regard to these Bills his mtcrvcntion b practically 
restricted to makmg suggestions. 

With the appomtment of a High Gommisnoncr for 
India m London (1920) aU the agency functions which the 
Secretary of State used*" to perform have been transferred 
to the I^h Commissioner With the advance of India to 
Dn minm n status the power of the High Commissioner wiU 
mcrcasc, and that of the Secretary of State correspondingly 
decrease. 

Though the provisions of the 1919 Act seem drastic — 
they certainly arc drastic m some respects, and Indian 
opinion will not be wholly satisfied until the Secretary of 
State for India is reduced to the position of the Colonial 
Secretary — nevertheless the rdations of the Secretary of 
State with the Government of India have become less 
rigid and more plastic- Viceroys like Lord Curxon -and 
Lord Minto have placed on record the nature of the inter 
fcrcncc of the Secretary of State, who could not ha\*c 
such a real grasp of the situation as the man on the spot 
Contrasting the pmvers that used to be exercised by 
Secretary of State with the relaxed control which he has 
at present, ofEaal opinion u apt to think that the change 
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IS so vast and so considerable that it almost amounts to a 
revolution. Indian opinion, however, considers the change 
too tardy and unsatisfactory 

The pohcy underlymg the reforms is naturally cautious 
It was agreed among all conservative statesmen m England 
that m the first place India must make an immediate start 
on her road to responsible government, and, secondly, full 
self-government, or Domimon status, was the ultimate goal 
which only an India united in the fullest sense of the term 
could attam The reformed constitution, where it deals with 
the provincial government, is a bold comproimse between 
autocracy and democracy. Where it deals with the Central 
Government, however, it is a curious admixture of the 
forms of democracy with the reahty of autocracy. The 
democratic form is in the non-official majority The 
autocracy is naked in the fact that the Government of 
India’s power is undiminished for deahng with external 
'mvasion and mternal commotion The Simon Com- 
mission may say that the reforms do not contemplate the 
immediate dimmution of the Central Government’s power 
m regard, especially, to its responsibihty for the safety of 
India’s people This position was never accepted by the 
Indian pubhc as a whole ; those with a hberal outlook 
co-operated and hoped for better thmgs through co-opera- 
tion The larger section of non-co-operators resorted to 
resistance 

The position of the Governor-General "ffias not been 
impaired by the reforms With his Executive Council he 
IS the supreme monarch of aU he surveys In certam 
respects he is more powerful than his Council 

In the Morley-Mmto times there were six members, 
one of whom was an Indian, in the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council Under the Montagu dispensation this 
racial restriction was done away with Three of the 
] members must be pubhc servants of at least ten years’ 

1 standing 'is the only stipulation This is dehberate and of 
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far reaching comcqucnce, bccauae there u no limit noiv 
to the nomber of Indiaru; who may be members of the 
GounciL A convention has been established that at least 
three of the members of the Council should be Indians 
out of the six ordmary members. 

The Iaw Members of the Viceroy s Executive Council 
need not now have English or Scottish qualifications, but 
may be pleaders of ten years s tandin g of an Indian High 
Court, For instance. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a former 
Law Member of the Government of India, had no English 
or Scottish qualifications He was an advocate of the 
Allahabad High Court. 

This^ broadening of the foundation, as it \vcrc, of the 
Governor-General s Executive Goimcil has mtroduced a 
process which, as recorded in the Parhamentary Jomt 
Select Committee s report, has large possibihtia The 
members of the Council drawn from the ranks of the pubhe 
servants will, as time goes on, be more and more Ukcly to 
be of Indian rather thui of European extraction ' 

The Governor General and not India s Parliament u 
wholly responsible for the safety, tranquiflity, or interest of 
British India, If a prophecy may be risked, the Sunoa 
Commission do not contemplate an early transference of 
this rcsponsibflity The members of the Oppoedon in 
India I Parhament have adversely commented on the 
power of “certification, accordmg to which, if the 
Governor Gcnfcral beheves that some particular measure 
13 essential to the safety and interests of Bndsh India, he 
rjtn pass It mto law In the teeth of the Legislatures 
opposition and rejection 

On the financial rtde the Legislature has no statutory 
power over sujjphcs for the Arniyf the public debt, etc. 
Its power 13 restneted athcr to vote or to refuse a 
range of lupphcs Even this restricted power is nullified 
by the power of appropriation with which the Go\wor 
General is mvested If any particular item is refused the 
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Cjovernor-General or the Governor-General m Council 
can appropriate it if he thinks it sufficiently important to 
warrant his doing so 

Powers similar to these, says the official apologist, have 
been exercised by the President of the Umted States The 
President is an elected autocrat, but the Viceroy is the 
symbol of ahen supremacy, retorts the Indian Nationalist 
When the Indian States (Protection agamst Disaffection) 
BiU was mtroduced durmg the Simla Session of the 
Assembly m 1922 it was opposed by a majonty. The 
repeal of the Press Laws m British India resulted m a 
demand for protection from the Prmces Their administra- 
tion is more vigorously criticized by newspapers prmted 
m British India, which have more hberty, than by news- 
papers m the States, if there are newspapers at aU there 
The Prmces do not beheve m a free Press m their own 
territones It must also be admitted that some of the 
vernacular newspapers who specially devote themselves to 
this anti-Princes propaganda are -y^enomous blackmailers 
with no democratic aspirations Be that as it may, the 
Legislative Assembly would not give permission to introduce 
the Bill Some of its members were carried away by ideas 
of a free Press and hberty of criticism Others felt that con- 
stant exposure of the maladministration and cruelty m Indian 
States was the only check on the autocracy of the Prmces 
The Government, however, foUowmg the terms of 
ambiguous treaties, and m accordance Vvuth equivocal 
pronouncements m the past regardmg the status of Prmces 
and Ghiefr, stood by the Prmces The Governor-General 
decided to “certify” the Prmces Protection Bill, which 
accordmgly became law. 

Agam, m face of non-official opposition, the Governor- 
General certified the restoration of the salt tax in the Delhi 
Session of 1923 The salt tax is the most unpopular form 
of taxation The mamtenance of an mcreased tax on salt 
was imprudent Bureaucratic statesmanship, which was 
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baninipt in Simlii Delhi, instead of resorting to other 
avenues, insisted on defying pubhc opinion In jmtifica 
tion of their action the Government pomted to the im 
portance of a balanced Budget, and pretended that they 
knew no other way of balancing the Budget There could 
be no two opimons that a balanced Budget was of the 
utmost consequence m a country like India, but the non 
official object was directed against the method adopted 
The official view was that the madcnce of the salt tax 
itself of a few annas per head per annum would be hardly 
perceptible. This view was endorsed by the Council of 
State. Thus fortified the Governor General certified the 
tax after lU reasoned rqection by the Legislative Assembly 
If the Government had a General Election to face, as 
m England they would not have mcrcased the salt tax 
to balance the Budget^ or, having increased it, would haic 
been swept mto the wildcmcss 
It 13 customary for official wnters to compare this po^TT 
of the Viceroy of certification to the Imperial veto on 
colonial Icgislabon, Say the pohticians, India too ivdll not 
object to a simil ar Imperial veto which is seldom exercised, 
when endowed with colomal autonomy The official 
reply to this is, when a section of the extremists have as 
their party-cry obstruction with a vieiv to make rule by 
certification normal, the pohtiaan has himself to blame. 
The power to veto we arc told, in the Umted States 
President is and firquently used Mr acvcland 

during his eight years ns President of the United Stata 
employed it on more than three hundred occasions But 
Amenca has self-govcmmcnL More correctly the Indian 
constitution is Hke that of the iPhlhppincs The Reforms 
Act of 1919 IS like the Jones Law of igi6, which ^vas ^ 
Act to declare the purpose of the people of the Unitro 
States as to the future pohtical status of the people of the 
Phihppiae Islands, and to provide a more autonomous 
Government for those islands, 
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Tlie Jones La'\s’’ was m one respect different from the 
Indian Act — ^it did not give the Go\crnor-Gcncial of the 
Phihppmes statutory powers of certification in ease of a 
disagreement with tlic Lcgislatuic The British Govern- 
ment obviously profited by the American omission, to 
lepair wlucli tlic Woods-Foibcs Commission went out to 
the Phihppmes in 1921 It is ahvays disastrous to go back 
on reforms. Wfiiat is given cannot be taken away An 
excess of caution in the beginning, followed by a gradual 
progress m recklessness, is the way of statesmanship I 

The Govcrnor-Gcncrars powers of veto and certification 
were not pleasing to tlic Nationalists in the Legislatures 
The Congress Party in tlic Assembly made a point of 
foremg the Govcrnor-Genci al to use his extraordinary 
powers as often as possible They played this trick espe- 
cially by moving the omission of some Budget demands, 
which, iMth the help of other parties, tlicy carried 
Their endeavour, however, to tlirow out the Finance Bill 
was repeatedly frustrated by the other parties refusmg to 
go the whole hog in obstruction Consequently, the Con- 
gress Party vented its childish wratli upon the Governor- 
General personally by pec\aslily boycottmg the Viceregal 
fimctions m the Viceroy’s house, even though its crazy 
leader never missed a single opportunity to establish con- 
tact -with the Governor-General at social functions given 
m the house of the Speaker This stupid inconsistency 
only shows that the Swarajist leadership under Nehru is 
as mad as a March hare 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CONGRESS MOVEMENT 

The Congress of to-day has undergone fundamental changes 
in progra mm e, pohey, and outlook fer beyond the dream 
of Its originators The present leaders of the Congress and 
Its rank and file have not that remarkable faith in Bntish 
justice and feir play which inspired iti early founders. 
Incredible is the change that has come over the Congress 
withm the last forty years The Congress hn< moved ahead 
of the times To-day it ficrforms not its old function of 
mirroring the minds of the majonty of the sober people of 
India, but of leading pic combustible masses to aggressive 
pohtical action 

The first impetus to Indian nationalism came fiom 
Edmund Burke s impcacbmcnt of Warren Hastings, 
Macaulay’s attack on Bntisb rule m India and Bright s 
downright speeches m Parliament “ Thirty millions of 
human bemgi,” wrote Macaulay, 

were redneed to an extremity of wretchcdncsi. They had 
been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under 
tyranny like thm- That Government, oppressive as the most 
oppressive form of barbarian despotlim, ■H’as strong svith all 
the Btrength of avUimtiom 

Such fierce criticisms by fitmk Englishmen svho were dis- 
satisfied with the imperfections of early Bntish administra 
tion— imperfections mcvitabic at the outset of an> foreign 
rule — hastened the rapid evolution of some ordinary and 
ordered government The Indian Civil Scrv^cc, European 
m character and constitution was established , a judicial 
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system was adopted ; and tlic administration of the Land 
Revenue was taken up. 

Queen Victoria issued her famous pioclamation of 1858, 
promismg equal opportunities for all, irrespective of race 
and creed, declaring tliat “in their prosperity will be our 
strength, in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our reward.” 

Bright said : 

AU over tliose vast regions there are countless millions help- 
less and defenceless, depnved of tlieir natural leaders and their 
ancient duels, lookmg witli only some small ray of hope to 
that ommpresent and irrcs siible power by wludi they have 
been subjected. . . . 

Is It possible to touch a chord m tlic heart of Englislunen to 
raise them to a sense of tlic miseries inflicted on that unhappy 
country by crimes and blunders of our rulers here ^ If you 
have steeled your hearts against tlic natives, if notlung can 
stir you to sympatliy with their miscnes, at least have pity 
upon your own coimtrymcn 

If the general admimstration was far from satisfactory, 
the financial mismanagement was even worse Henry 
Fawcett characterized it as “ magnificent meanness.” The 
Bntish Government concluded that matters had reached 
the stage when an mquiry should be undertaken. A Parha- 
mentary Committee was appointed \vith Fawcett himself as 
Its Chairman to mqmre mto the financial admmistration of 
India Fawcett’s mquiry brought him into close touch with 
Indians, for whose welfare he always strove hard m 
Phrhament, but it could not stop that financial extravagance 
mevitably associated with every foreign rule Fawcett was 
defeated m one of the General Elections. Enghsh-educated 
Indians, who were the only pohticaUy imnded people at the 
tune, raised a subscription of ^^750 to enable hun to get mto 
Parhament at the next earhest possible opportunity, which 
he did, to serve India with redoubled earnestness 

Neither the “ Indian member,” as Fawcett came to be 
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called^ nor other friends of India were satisfied wth the 
impression they could produce on ParliamcnL Paivcettfclt 
that what Macaulay had said of Parliamentary indificrcncc 
to India m the Company days was no less true under the 
Grown 

A broken head on Cold Bath fields produces a greater sen- 
sation amongst ui than three pitched ^ttlo in India. A few 
weeks ago we had to decide on a rlnrm brought by an mdi- 
vidual against the revenues of India, If it had been an 
En g li s h question the walls would scarcely have hdd the 
rnemben who would have flocked to the division. It was an 
Indi a n question and we could scarcely, by dint of applica 
tion, make a house. Even when my right honourable 6cnd, 
the President of the Board of Control, gave his able and 
mtcrestmg explanation of the plan whi^ he intended to 
propose for the Government of a hundred miUion human 
bongs, the attendance was not so large os I have often seen 
it on a turnpike Bill or railroad 

DisraclTs GovemmEnt appomted Lord Lytton as the 
Viceroy, and he, instead of taking up the ivork of popular 
welfare, addressed himself to the costly task of raising 
a scientific frontier, besides conducting expensive 
expeditions against Afghanistan to the detriment of the 
taxpayer Lord Lytton s pohc> was called mto question b> 
the public, especially m the vernacular Press which w'as 
freely ciprcssm^thc considered opinion of the country, un 
savoury to the autocracy Lord Lytton ivould neither face 
his critics nor look into their gnevanccs. He ventured on 
a new law, whereby he could gag the expression of uucom 
fortablc opimon — a method which his successors ha\ c from 
time to time faithfully copied when placed m similaT 
predicaments 

In i^tc of the Vernacular Press Act, the heroic band of 
early %vorkcrs continued undaunted, Amnta 

Petnka of Bengal ivas dramatically convOTcd in one n^M 
mto an English newspaper Other pape^ m the Enghsn 
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language sprang into existence A vigorous agitation was 
started Aleetmgs were held in tlie principal towns of India 
Babu (later Sir) Surendranatli Bannerjee, who had entered 
pohtics after dismissal from the Indian Gnol Service, toured 
the country, rousing the people to a sense of their duties 
and responsibihties. 

The mcreasmg disturbance m the mind of the educated 
classes did not seem to have passed unnoticed, when a wise, 
able, and sympathetic statesman in tlie person of Lord Ripon 
was appomted as the Viceroy of India. Soon after his 
assumption of the rems of admimstration Lord Ripon carried 
out salutary measures of reform He repealed the Vernacular 
Press Act He inaugurated the beginnings of local self- 
government, which he considered as the foundation of 
national self-government 

Lord Ripon did not impart any origmal conception of 
local self-government mto his scheme He had the imagma- 
tion to realize that the reorganization of village panchayats, 
which had stood the test of ages, on modern hues would 
greatly conduce to the benefit of the country. Mumcipal 
bodies m large areas were no doubt unified and organized 
by them with a view to facihtatmg tlie work of the District 
Magistrate and Collector, but, as an Enghsh writer put it, 
“ two hundred and odd district councils and the seven 
hundred mumcipahties of British India have, compared 
with the ancient mstitutions of the viUgige, a somewhat 
artificial air ” 

Lord Ripon’s successors did not share his enthusiasm. 
The opposition of the Indian Civil Service and non-official 
Europeans to Lord Ripon’s refonmng zeal reached its climax 
when he mtroduced the famous Ilbert Bill (1883) with the 
object of removmg the ban on the Indian Magistracy in 
regard to the trial of European ofibnders The Viceroy was 
reviled in the Anglo-Indian Press with a ferocity unknown 
to Indian journalism before The character and com- 
petence of the people of India, too, were attacked by the 
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leaders of an Anglo-Indian Defence Association, winch 
was formed to conduct an ofifcnsivc campaign against 
Lord Ripon and the Ilbcrt BilL Not satisfied wixh comh 
tufional agitation and un Parliamentary language, the Anglo- 
Indian extremists went a step farther They wanted to try 
conclusions with a Viceroy who had the tementy to mtroducc 
reforms against the wish of the Anglo-Indian community 
“ A conspiracy had been formed, says Buckland, 

by a number of men m Calcutta, who had bound themselves 
m the event of Government adhe ring to their projected 
Icgulabon to overpower the scntnci at the Government House, 
to put the Viceroy on board a steamer at Chand XaJ Ghat 
and lend him to Kn glAnH ma the Cape.^ 

Lord Ripon had to abandon at last a far reaching ichcnie 
of fundamental principle and barest justice. 

The Ilbcrt BiU controversy served as an cycK)pcncr to the 
English-educated classes who realized the value oforgamza 
tion in ptibhc hfc m brihgmg pressure to bear on the poivcn 
that be. It was also felt that if the Indian pubhc ivcrc alert 
and disciphncd the hands of a iympathctic Viceroy could 
be considerably strengthened and Anglo-Indian hosdhty 
effectively neutralized. The Indian Association of Calcutta 
organized a National Conference, ivith a viciv to starting 
what they described as ' a constitutional agitation ’ for the 
rights and privileges of Indians A nciv association called 
the Nation^ League was established m Bengal in 1884 to 
further safeguard the rights of the people The Madras 
Mahajana Sabha was ushered into existence to aivaJccn in 
the people of that Presidency a sense of national consdous- 
ness The Presidency Association of Bombay and the 
Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona were doing useful service m 
their respective iphcrcs 

The activities of the provincial organizations had to be 
gmded by a national organization, the need for which 
» See*l*oJHr£lA Gmxrtmalia lM£MybrlJXdCaitai,\vllUp^ 
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had dawned on tlic minds of the leaders of the time. 
Allan Octavian Hume, I G S., mentioned the idea to the 
then Viceroy, Lord Dufferm, who welcomed it. In the 
words of the late W. G. Bannerjce, a famous Calcutta bar- 
rister, whom Mr Hume had taken into his confidence, 
Lord Dufferm said tliat 

there was no body of persons in this country who performed 
the functions wlucli her Majesty’s Opposition did in England 
The new'spapers, even if they really represented the views of 
the people, were not reliable, and as the English were neces- 
sanly ignorant of what was thought of them and their policy, 
in the interests as well of the rulers as of the ruled Indian 
pohtiaans should meet early and pomt out to the Government 
in what respects tlie administrauon was defective and how it 
could be improved. 

When the first Congress met in Bombay in 1885 it pointed 
out to the Government its defects and shortcomings, and the 
ways and means of effecting an improvement It demanded 
(<z) the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State ; 
{b) the reform and expansion of the supreme and existing 
Local Legislative Councils , (c) the holdmg of simultaneous 
competitive exammations m England and m India for 
appomtment in various civil departments of the Pubhc 
Service, mstead of in England only, as hitherto ; (d) the 
reduction of the military expenditure 
The second session of the Congress, which was held at 
Calcutta m 1886, gave a defimte shape to the reform 
proposals by formulating a tentative scheme accordmg to 
which not less than one-half of the members of the enlarged 
Councils were to be elected, and not more than one-fourth 
to be oflScials All legislative measures and financial 
questions, mcludmg Budgets, whether these mvolved net 
or enhanced taxation or not, were to be submitted to and 
dealt with by these Councils The Congress scheme at the 
same time conceded to the Executive Government the power 
of overruhng the decision of the majority of the Council m 
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caw the acceptance of that dcciaion should be prgudiaal 
to public interest But it stipulated that the cxcrasc 
of that power should be followed by the publication of 
the Governments explanation If that foiled to cAxry 
convaetzon the overruled majority could appeal to the 
Standmg Committee, which, if necessary, could report to 
the fon House. 

The Congress also asked for the extension of the system 
of trial by jury to many parts of the country -where it was 
not in existence , the withdrawal of the pmsTT -vested in 
Sessions Judges and High Courts of settmg aside verdicts of 
acquittal, thus depriving the verdicts of juries of all Snahtyf 
the introduction mto the Indran Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure a provision snmlar to that embodied m the Suimnary 
Jurisdiction Act of England, enabling accused persons m 
warrant cases to demand if they so desired, trial by the 
Court of Sessions, instead of by the Magistrate , and, last 
but not least, the complete separation of judicial and 
executive functions. The Calcutta Congress also appealed 
to the Government to authorize a system of -voluntccnng 

The third session of the Congress, which was held at 
Madras besides confirming the resolution of its predecessors, 
resolved (a) that the military service in its higher grades 
should be opened to Indians, and that mflitary colleges 
should be estabhshed m India to educate and train Indians 
for a mili tary career as officers of the Indian Array , (A) that 
the Arms Act be modified (c) that a system of technical 
education be mtroduced to encourage mdigcnous manu 
facturcs and utilize mdigcnous talents and skill 

The demands of the Congress took Lord Oufienn aback. 
Spcakmg at the St Andreev’s dinner at Calcutta on 
November 30, 1888 Lord Dufierm ndiculed the Congress 
men ns ‘ a microscopic minority — n phrase -which has 
smec become classic^ — and charnctcnxcd thar aim as 
* a bigjump into the unknown * 

When the fourth Congress met at Allahabad on 
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December 26 Mr George Yule, wlio presided, repbed to 
the Viceroy’s attack on the Congress. “ Every great move- 
ment,” said Yule, “ has to pass through three stages, 
ndicule, abuse, and concession.” 

Charles Bradlaugh took up the cudgels against the Vice- 
roy in England. Lord Dufferin felt tlie force of criticism, 
and was anxious not to be rmsundcrstood. He explained 
m a letter which he tsTote to Bradlaugh tliat he had not 
misrepresented the Congress , tliat he had neither directly 
nor by imphcation suggested that the Congress was seditious; 
that he alwa)^ spoke of the Congress m terms of sympathy 
and respect, and treated its members wth great personal 
civihty ; that he was always in favour of a Civil Service 
reform so that Indians might obtain moie appointments m 
It, as proved by his appointment of the Indian Civd Service 
Commission , and that he himself was in favour of such a 
reform of the Provmcial Councils as Bradlaugh appeared to 
advocate ^ 

Lord Dufferm mitiated discussions on the question of 
Council reforms, and his Committee recommended that 
Councils should see aU papers freely, and discuss all matters 
openly, and that the Budget estimates should be considered 
by a Standmg Committee and, if necessary, by the Councils 
themselves The Dufferm Comimttee further suggested that 
not more than two-fifths of the members should be elected, 
and power should be reserved to Government to pass certam 
measures, even if the majority went agamst them 
Lord Dufferm himself was not prepared to go so far as 
his Committee He said * 

No matter to what degree the hberahzation of the Councils 
may take place, it will be necessary to leave in the hands of 
eaeh Provmcial Government the ultimate decision upon all 
important questions and the paramount control of its own 
pohey It is m this view that we have arranged that the 
nommated members of the Council should outnumber the 
elected members, at the same tune that the Gkivemor has been 
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empowered to overrule hit Gounal whenever he feels 
called upon by arcumjtancci to do to 

The Viceroy whittled a^vay some of the radical proposalt 
of his Committee. The Secretary of State turned down the 
Viceroy’s rccommcndatioiis Lord Gross considered it 
unwise’ to mtroduce the principle of election, which, 
he said, was a fundament^ change.’ Mr Gladstone 
hinasclfi speaking for the Opposition m the House of 
Commons, was not at all disposed to ask them at once to 
produce what he felt to be large and imposing results, 
and woiild content himself by lookmg presumptively, wth the 
greatest amount of expectation and hope, to the municipal 
bodies and the local authorities m India m which the 
elective element was already mcluded. 

The ninth Congress which met at Lahore m 1893, 
resolved that in regard to the Council t Act of iSgQ there 
should be material alterations alRc m the rules of the 
Government of India in the practice of most of the 
Local Govemments and further deplored that the Punjab 
should still be demed the right to be represented other in 
the Viceroy’s or in any local counoL Four years later the 
Punjab was given the boon — as the Congress in ^ 
exuberance of gratitude called it— of a Legislative Coumm 
but the Councillors had neither the right of interpellation 
nor the people the right of recommending Councillors for 
nommabon which the other provmccs enjoyed. 

When the thirteenth Congress met at Amroad in 1897 
had to pronounce its verdict on a strange situation. The 
measures fnt'rn by the Government to deal wth the first 
great outbreak of the bubomc plague m India shocked 
orthodoxy The late Sir Valentine Chirol wrote 

In such viutatiocLS the panic-stricken masses see, as thc> did 
in Europe m the Dark Ages, a manifestation of divine wratb 
which has to be lubmiuively endured or appeased by prayers 
and incantations 
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The Bntish authorities, taken unawares by the suddenness 
and the violence of the epidemic, tned to stamp it out by 
drastiQ measures, sometimes not very wise or very wisely 
earned out, such as house-to-house visitations and segregation 
camps, more temfymg to the ignorant populace than the 
plague itself 

This was, m Chirol’s words, 

an oppressive mvasion of the Hmdu home, outraging the 
sanctity of its domestic shrmes and the modesty of its sheltered 
women A murder followed On June 27, 1897, the day of 
Queen Victona’s Diamond Jubilee, Mr Rand, a member of 
the Indian Civil Service, who was marked down as President 
of the Poona Plague Committee, was shot dead, together with 
Lieutenant Ayerst of the Commissariat Department, on the 
way back from the evemng reception at Government House, 
by Damodhar Chapekar. 

Chapekar was hanged Mr Tilak and the editors of the 
two vernacular papers were prosecuted and sentenced ; the 
Natu brothers, who had passionately appealed to the 
Government to mterfere, were imprisoned without trial ; 
and the British and the Anglo-Indian Press demanded that 
the vernacular paper should be gagged 
Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of State for India, 
exclaimed m the House of Commons 

In India, almost without warmng, an apparently peaceful 
population might suddenly become as dangerous as cnrmnal 
lunatics, with but one object before them — to murder the class 
ahen to them 

Changes were proposed m the law of sedition which the 
Congressmen described as calculated to deal a severe blow 
to the hberty of speech and writmg and to mcrease the 
powers of the pohee The exercise of the special powers 
given by the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and the Madras 
Regulation II of 1819 reminded the Congress of the lettres 
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ds cachti of Bourbon tunes The quartering of the PuniUvc 
Pohee at Poona was disapproved. 

The late Surendranath Banncgcc, the Demosthenes of 
India, addressed his people from the Congress platform 

Brother delegate^ sccunty of hfc and property arc the great 
foundations upon which rests the vast, the itupeDdom, the 
co l oss a l frbnc of British rule m TnHifL \Vhat becomes of these 
m es tima ble blestmgs if at any moment your property may be 
confiscated, and you may be arrested and left in custody 
without a trial and without a word of explanation ? What 
becomes of the boasted vaunt of the boon of personal liberty 
and personal sccunty under Bntisb Rule under these arcum 
stances ? 

The faith of the stalwarts of the Congress in Bntish justice 
was so great, indeed, that Mr W G, Banncijec considered 
that the remedy to the situation lay m appealing to the 
Bntiah pubhc, I have no doubt,’ said he, that the 
Bntish Nation will nsi^ in their ^vrath and free ui from the 
trammels which Lord Elgm and his coumcUon arc forging 
for us. 

The Congress passed the following resolutions 
Resolved, that Congress vicivs with alarm and anxiety 
the changes proposed m the existing law of sedition, as defined 
m Section ia4A, and of circulating false reports, os defined m 
Section 505 of ^e Tndmn Penal Code, and fs of opinion that 
Section 124A of the TnHi^n Penal Code requires amcndincnt 
not m the direction of greater stringency but in that of greater 
fiecdom, and if the law of sedition m India is to be made the 
game as it is in F-ngiand, the administration of it should be 
safeguarded m substantially the same way as it Is thcrc--%’ii-» 
that the trial of the accused persons must alwnp be by jury 
at least one-half of whom should be persons of the 
nationality as the accused and that thdr verdict should be 
unanimous. And thu Congress strongiy protests against casrt 
of sedition bang made by Magistmtei and not by Courts^ 
Sessions and High Courts exclusively as hithertofore, and 
against the proposal to invest District Magistrates uiih 
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power of calling upon persons who in their opinion disseminate 
disaffection, to find sureties of good behaviour for tivclvc 
mondis This Congress is further of opinion that the changes 
in the law now proposed i\ill be altogctlicr at variance witli 
die pledges given by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen when 
passing Sccdon I24.\ of the Indian Penal Code through the 
Gounal, and ■will deal an irreparable blow to liberty ofspceeli 
and freedom of the Press, thus retarding the progress of the 
countr)’^ and creating terror instead of confidence in the minds 
of the people. 

Resolved, that diis Congress desires to record its protest 
against die Cnminal Procedure Bill of 1897, now pending 
before the Imperial Legislative Council, as being a retrograde 
and reactionary measure wdiich will add to the already large 
poivers of die police, invest Magistrates -widi a discretionary 
authority ivhicli they do not now possess, and curtail the 
powers of die High Courts, all to the extreme prejudice of 
accused persons ^ 

The Congressmen grumbled that the demands of the 
Indian National Congress did not receive prompt considera- 
tion It was time tiiat some concessions were made. The 
Congress complained year after year that its resolutions on 
matters administrative, mihtary, financial, and legal were 
Ignored by a deaf Government 
Between 1880 and 1900 there were four famines The 
Congress gravely opmed that these famines were due to the 
appalhng poverty, mtensified by the enormous dram of the 
national wealth, excessive taxation, and over-assessment 
brought on by a pohey of waste adopted by the Government 
both m the ci'vil and mihtary departments The elders of 
the Congress waited m deputation on the Viceroy, and sent 
their representatives to England 
The first delegation came to England m 1889 , a year 
after another influential delegation followed Mr W C 
Banneijee and Dadabhai Naoroji practically made England 
their second home, and the latter entered Parhament in 

^ The Indian National Congress Report 
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course of time. An influential BnUsh Congress Committee 
was appomted, and the Congress voted Rs 45,000 for its 
expenses In 1890 the weekly India was started under the 
editorship of Mr Wilham Digby, who wrote a book m 
which he attacked the Indian administration from a finannnt 
and economic standpomt. An Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was organized with a view to enlightemng the Mem 
bers of Parliament on Indian aflfkirs. 

Congress propaganda in England, and especially m the 
lobbies of Parliament, resulted m the appomtment of a 
Royal Commission of mqmry, presided over by Lord 
Wdby The scope of the Welby Commission was, accord 
mg to the Madras Congress of 1894, narrowed, and its 
usefulness hmitcd, because it was not gomg to conduct an 
mquuy mto the abihty of the Indian people to bear their 
existing financial burdens, but mto the finannal relations 
between India and the Umted Kmgdom. A Congress 
deputation connstmg qf Wacha, Gokhalc, G Subaramania 
Iyer, the founder of pubhc life m Madras, and Surendranath 
Banncijec proceeded to England to give evidence before 
tbf^ Commission, 

While fechng thankfiil to the Commission for having 
aSbrded an opportumty to representative Indians to state 
the ease on behalf of India the Congress urged (i) that 
the new official members of the Viccro/s Council should 
be made more directly representative of the Indian people, 
and that they should have a nght to move amendments 
and divide the Council upon the provisionj of the Budget , 
(a) that mili tary and other unproductive expenditure be 
reduced, and that larger amounts be spent m promoting 
the ^vclfe^e and progress of the people , and (3) that the 
pubhc Services be Indiamicd wth a view to cflcctmg large 
gavmgs and more effiaent administration 

Thac demands were considered as cxtra\'agant and fan 
tastic by thcAnglo-IndumPrcss The Gov emraen tuns slow 
to rcipond- 
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This hostility of the Anglo-Indian Press and the 
indifference of the Government made a section of the 
Congress mdignant and impatient. The repetition of 
prayers, deputations, and resolutions of the Congress were 
considered undignified by this section, who felt that agi- 
tation hitherto confined only to th^ educated classes must 
reach the masses 

When Lord Curzon’s appomtment as Viceroy was 
announced the Congress accorded him a “respectful 
welcome,” and hoped that he would follow a pohcy of 
progress and confidence in the people Lord Curzon 
destroyed the hopes of the Congress with the passmg of 
the Official Secrets Act and the Indian Umversities Act 
The partition of Bengal was the real climax 
When the Congress met at Bombay in 1904 Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, who was the Chairman of the 
Reception Comnuttee, exhorted his countrymen to have 
faith m the “ ultimate wisdom, beneficence, and righteous- 
ness of the English people ” But Bengal did not think 
that there was such a thmg as generosity in John Bull’s 
pohtics The Bengalees began to preach the new gospel 
of self-help The boycott of British goods was the principal 
plank m their platform 

When the Congress met at Benares, under the presidency 
of Gokhale, Bengal and the whole of India were passmg 
through a very anxious period The official report of the 
Congress for that year describes the crisis as the darkest 
since Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty “ India,” says the report, 

was the target for so much scorn and calumny emanatmg from 
the highest quarters, its most moderate demands ndiculed and 
scouted, Its most reasonable prayers greeted with a stiff 
negative, its noblest aspirations spumed and denounced as 
pure mischief, its most cherished ideals hurled dowm from the 
pedestal and trodden under foot 

The leaders, ^vho had assembled at Benares from all 
parts of the^ country, anxiously considered the critical 
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juncture in the life of the nation* The ideal of colonial 
aclf-govcmmcnt, with which the Moderates would be 
content, was opposed by the impatient idealists, who 
repudiated the b^cficcnt mtendous of the Bntish, The 
Congress, which was hitherto a homogeneous body, was 
spht mto Extremists and Moderates* 

The Congress met next year at Surat, ^vhe^c the left 
and the right wmgs began by cxchangmg compliments 
and ended with blows. The two parted company The 
left wmg became revolutionary, and resorted to terroram, 
which found the most formidable e x pre ssi on m Bengal 
The Moderates converted the Congress mto a caucus 
which embodied colonial self-government and constitu- 
tional methods m its creed 

Lord Morlcy lost no tune m “rallying the Moderates 
by mtroduemg what is known as the Morlcy Minto re- 
forms, with the novel fcaUirc of a separate and communal 
representation, which the Congress — hencefonvard an 
organ of the Moderates — deprecated on prmaplc. The 
reforms were not wholly satisjEymg to the Moderates, 
though they welcomed what was conceded and deaded to 
give them a fair trial. The Extremists condemned the 
reforms as a sham and earned on a campaign out in the 
country The Government passed the Seditious Meetings 
Act and the Press Act, the latter of which received the 
support of Gokhalc, The Extremist campaign ^vas re- 
sisted by the Government of Lord Minto and Hardingc, 
by these special laws and also by resorting to Rcgula 
bon III of i8i8 

The pohucal agitation was terrific when ivar broke out. 
True to its old traditions, however, the Congrcsi leaden 
said England s calamity cannot be India c opportuuitj 
IiCt the dead past bury its dead Leading Congressmen 
co-operated wtb \hc Government m maintaining peace 
and securmg reenuts, A war measure known as the 
Defence of India Act svas passed with the appro^'a^ oI 
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the leaders of the Indian Legislative Council. Though 
Lord Hardinge expressly stated that it was “ a war 
measure ” meant to deal summarily with the Kmg’s 
enenuesj agitators hke the Ah brothers and Mrs Anme 
Besant were mterned imder that Act The country pro- 
tested against these excesses, but still co-operated with the 
Government Mahatma Gandhi was busy findmg recrmts 
for the Government 

Struck by the loyalty of the Congress, which at the 
same time stuck to its Home Rule programme, the British 
Government wisely decided to satisfy the wishes of the 
people so far as they could, without at the same tune 
relmqmshing their real power At this time the left wmg, 
which had been out of the Congress, was mvited by the 
right wmg A reumted Congress was held at Lucknow 
m 1916, which also jomed hands with the Mushm League 
to present the amended national demand 
The Secretary of State for India made an announcement 
on August 20, 1917, promismg 

the mcreasmg association of Indians in every branch of the 
■ administration, and the gradual development of self-govermng 
institutions with a view to the progressive realization of 
responsible government m India as an mtegral part of the 
I British Empire 

The announcement made it clear that progress m this 
pohcy can only be achieved by successive stages j that the 
British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibihty hes for the welfare and the 
advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the 
tune and measure of each advance ; and that they must 
be gmded by the co-operation received from those upon 
whom new opportumties of service will be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that confidence may 
be reposed m their sense of responsibihty 
This announcement did not satisfy the Extremists Still 
the Congress co-operated with the Montagu Mission 
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CHAPTER VI 

GANDHIS WAR ON REFORMS 

Parliament's pledge of August 20, 1917, embodied Swaraj^ 
or reapoimble government, wi thin the Empire, to which 
the Montagu Chelmsford Rejxirt gave shape and form. 
None the less, apprehension existed m the pubhc mind in 
India that with the close of the War and the passing away 
of Bntam s anxieties m regard to India and the Empire 
Parhament s enthusiasm for the fulfilment of the promise 
of self-govcmment might wane. Therefore the pohtical 
leaden of India took up an uncompromismg attitude and 
spoke of irreducible minimum demands. 

The suspicions of ‘ the pohtically mmded classes, ’ to 
borrow Mr Montagu s phrase ivcrc aggrai'atcd by the 
failure of the late Mr Tilak s action for libel against the 
late Sir Valcntme ChiroL The Press m India fieely said 
that It was difficult to get justice for an Indian from a 
Bntish jury and m Bntam s eye all agitators ^vcrc the 
same, be they constitutionalists or violent rebels. 

On the pubbcation of the Montagu Chelmsford Scheme 
of constitutional reforms a special session of the Congress 
was convened which demanded full provmcial autonomy, 
but as a concession to moderate opinion suggested the 
reservation of law, justice, and pohcc to the cxistmg 
administration for a period of six yean. The Delhi Session 
of the Indian National Congress m December 1918 in* 
sisted on the immediate grant of provinaal autonomy, 
and inserted, m a resolution relating to the dispatch of a 
deputation to England to appear before the Parliamentary 
Jomt Committee and mtcrvicw men of consequence m 
England, a clause bmding the delegation to confine 
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negotiations m England strictly to the letter of the 
resolution passed at Delhi. This restriction of the scope 
of the activities of the delegates was resented by the 
Moderates as intolerable interference with the discretion 
of the plenipotentiaries, who, they maintained, must have 
a fairly wide charter for negotiation The Nationahsts 
suspected the Moderates and their passion for compromise 
The extremer section attacked their bona fides The breach 
m the Congress ranks became mevitable Mrs Besant 
brought mto existence the National Home Rule League, 
professmg views less radical than those which had been 
approved by the Delhi Congress The Moderates who 
seceded from the Congress regrouped themselves under a 
new banner called the National Liberal Federation. 

With the defection of Mrs Besant and her followers and 
Sir Surendranath Banneqee and his Moderate associates 
one might have expected the Congress to become weaker 
But the Congressmen carried on an aggressive campaign 
and identified themselves on tactical grounds with the 
large body of Mussulmans who had been extremely 
sensitive about Turkey’s future and the mandated tem- 
tones m the Middle East, where the sacred places of Islam 
lay Turkey’s sovereign was looked upon as the rehgious 
dictator of Islam If Turkey suffered — ^m other words, 
was made to pay fdr her part m the last War — the Indian 
Mushm said that the emasculation of the Cahph and the 
weakemng of Islam as a world-force were aimed at 
The over-wrought feehngs of the educated classes, muted 
yuth the despair of the advanced Mohammedans, resulted 
in a big combmation under the Congress Any Gk)vem- 
^ ment must have felt the diflSculty of the situation and tried 
to combat it, but the manner of combat offered an oppor- 
tunity for Its opponents, who prepared for resistance 
Had the Government relied less on its ancient methods, 
which ill-smted a reform era, and trusted more to the 
modern ways of democracy, it would have been obviatmg 
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instead of increasing its troubles Its opponents rejoiced, 
saying Qysm dtus perdtrt xmlt, pnxts dmtniai 

There was a real danger of economic discontent becoming 
a h a nd m aid of political propagandism, because the pnee 
of foodstuffl and of clothing, intensified by the fiaflurc of 
the monsoon, added to the sufferings of the middle and 
lower classes The Government was held responsible for 
their woes 

The discontent of the pofitically minded, the despair of 
the advanced Mohammedans, and the distress of the 
masses united m offenng battle to the Government of 
India when it mtroduced mto the Indian Legislative 
Goimol the Rowlatt Bills, named after Sir Sidney Rowlatt, 
the Chairman of the Sedition Gonmuttcc, which had 
recommended suppressive IcgislatiorL 

The Rowlatt Committee had mvcstigatcd m 1918 the 
growth of the revolutionary movement m the different 
provmccs of India generally, and especially m Bengal 
It had shown that between 1906 and 1918 m that one 
province alone 31 1 outrages were committed, over 1000 
persons were accused, and 84 convicted. The material 
before the Committee revealed the extent of the revo* 
lutionary orgamxation and the mtensity of the rcvoluOoiiary 
propaganda conducted m schools and coDcgci, Up to the 
period when the War broke out pohcc espionage had been 
frustrated by revolutionary terrorism, but the activida of 
the revolutionaries were suspended during the War, os, 
according to some, they did not want to exploit England s 
external troubles for India s mtemal s^*govcmnicnt 
The Rowlatt Committee, who attributed the cessation of 
the revolutionary activity mainly to the operation of 
Defence of India Act — which was a temporary ^Var 
measure like D O.RjA — wanted to make ft a permanCTt 
feature of the Statute Book. The Government, 'vho 
accepted their mctv, determined to forge new fetters. 
Thu decision plnngcd the whole country into an open 
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revolutionary struggle, resulting in the Amritsar massaere, 
martial law m the Punjab, and Mahatma Gandhi’s non- 
violent war 

The first of the tivo Rowlatt BiUs provided for the 
expeditious trial by a special tribunal consisting of three 
High Court Judges of all revolutionary offenders, with no 
nght of appeal Were the Governor-General satisfied that 
revolutionary activities hkely to lead to the commission 
of offences agamst the State were widespread further powers 
could be assumed In areas where tlie revolutionary spirit 
prevailed the Local Governments -were to have power to 
order suspected persons to furnish security, to reside m a 
particular place, or to abstam firom any specified act, or to 
arrest and to mtem them in such places and under such 
conditions as were prescribed. The purpose of this Bill 
was to allow the Defence of India Act to continue operating, 
as its normal period was nearmg its end 
Under the second of the Rowlatt Bills, which proposed 
to make a permanent change m the ordmary crimmal law 
of the land, the possession of a seditious document with 
the mtention to publish or to circulate it was to be punish- 
able with imprisonment, and District Magistrates were 
empowered to direct pohce investigation mto cases for 
which under existing law no prosecution could be launched 
save with the sanction of the Government 
These measures were repudiated by the pohtical parties, 
both Extremist and Moderate, as “ Black Bills ” They 
were condemned as a sinister conspuacy of the Indian 
Civil Service to neutralize the new spirit which Mr Montagu 
aspued to mtroduce mto the adnunistration They were 
attacked both in and outside the Council as “ iron fetters ” 
on India’s future progress, the imposition of which would 
muzzle the Press, cham the platform, and arrest the healthy 
growth of democracy. 

The mtroduction of the Rowlatt BiUs in the February 
session of the Supreme Legislative Council (1919) raised 
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a hue and ay zn the country, the like of ^vhich India had 
not heard since 1857 The Government position was that 
the passage of the first Bill at least was absolutely necessary 
for pubhc safety, and must precede any advance along the 
fines laid down m the Montagu Chelmsford Scheme, The 
Gover nmen t protested their innocence of any design upon 
the legitimate aspirations of educated India They ivcrc 
startled at the suspiaon aroused in the public mini 
Though the Government did not expect any measure of 
support on a matter calculated to strengthen the hands of 
the executive from the popular representativts m the 
Council, the depth of the fcclmg aroused against the Bill 
tool: them aback. 

The leaders of India and the Nationalist Press pro- 
claimed that, while the gift of reforms ivas a sham repression 
was a rcahty The volume of distrust and racial estrange- 
ment became so large that the Government found it 
impossible to reassure Indian opmion Had the Gov’crn 
ment taken courage m both hands, acknmvledgcd pubhc 
opposition, and withdrawn the Rowlatt Bills the atmo- 
sphere would have changed but the men at the helm fell 
that their prestige would pensh if they did not persist in 
thar ill staired course. 

Sir Ghettur Sankaran Nair ^ who ivns at this tuntf a 
member of the Viccroy*s Gabmet, ivas assailed in the 
European -edited Press for not supportmg the Government 
oflndia and for his open opposition to Lord Chelmsford but 
the fret was that the frr-sightcd advice of this great stalwart 


» sir Chrttur S*ni*r*n Nilr li one of the grait Indmn vrbo hire occupl^ 
high offlcd under the Crovm and foi^ght lodii ■ b«ttl(3 u • 

Judge of the Madrw H%h Court for *eTer»l yean, he waj noted for 
pcmcncc luid impartl*Ety Tl>cn ho bcamic n Maober rf the 
Excaitin Coimd) whkh office he rcsijmed in nrotert 
of Indii. t refutJ to rcpodlatc Sir hllch^ O Dwyer 
[ndU Council in Loodoo. To-dMy he 


of Indli s rcfu»l to repodi«tc Sir hitched O Dwyer ho beaJ>o 

Member of the IndU Coundl in Loodoo. To.djor 

Centr»l Committee, coUaborat^ with the Britbh 
(IWakB pctildcd over by Sir John Shuom Sjr Chertar 
iniivermlly rcipected In India, cren by hli poUncaJ oppewom In the Cootrrn 
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was not accepted by the Viceroy When his Exceflency 
assured the Services tliat the reforms would neither affect 
their present prospects and position nor their aspirations 
for the future India suspected that one of the parents of 
the Montford report was only nailing the hd upon the 
coffin of his own favourite child. 

The atmosphere of suspicion and disgust became thicker 
and thicker -with the prolonged debates on the Rowlatt Bill 
In vam did Sir Verney Lovett, himself a member of the 
Rowlatt Committee, warn the Council of the danger of a 
revolution which was brewmg The non-officials retorted 
that the best way to check revolution was to press forward 
with the reforms, because the revolutionary movement was 
born of the hunger for national freedom When healthy food 
was given m fair quantity there would be no danger The 
non-officials felt that the food of reforms was bemg poisoned 
with repression 

To cut a long story short, an unprecedented campaign of 
resistance was set on foot with the passing of the first Rowlatt 
Act The Government dropped the second Bill altogether 
One wonders to-day why the Government should have 
passed the measure at all, when it was never put mto 
operation ' 

The bunghng by the Government brought Mr M. K. 
Gandhi, who had hitherto been a silent but keen spectator 
of pohtical events after his return from South Africa, to the 
forefi'ont Gandhi’s readmess to identify himself with the 
sufferings of the poorer classes had made him a populai!- 
hero Gandhi decided to take up the leadership of the 
movement, and put mto practice his experience m South 
Africa Passive resistance, he felt, was the only honourable 
answer if the Rowlatt Bills were passed m the face of 
non-official opposition 

Gandhi was as good as his word Mrs Besant warned 
the Mahatma that his ‘ passive resistance ’ campaign would 
release forces of evil which he could not control, but Gandhi 
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smiled and ignored her pathetic protest. And before that 
smile Mrs Besant ceased to be a force m Indian pobbe*. 
Her influential daily newspaper Arm India rapidly dwindled, 
only to disappear Her message was rqected Gandhi was 
haded as India s only Messiah, 

By a process of pjwsivc rcsistanceofcivil Jan’s the Mahatma 
hoped to compel the Government to abandon the Rmvlatt 
Act. The &ct that it was not put into operation has been 
claimed as his partial success by his associates. 

The new era of sat^^agrahOj or passive rcsutancc, "vtos 
inaugurated with a pledge to the effect that iti ngnatorfcs 
would refuse emUy to obey the Rowlatt Act and such other 
laws as the committee to be thereaflcr appomted might 
think fit, and, further, that m the struggle they would 
faithfully follow truth and refram from violence to life, 
person, or property 

The Mahatma had the advantage of a sympathetic Legis- 
lature, m which non-offiaaJ opposition warmly supported 
him. Thus both m and outside the Council the Indian 
voice was muted and unanimous m its denouncement of the 
Rowlatt Act. The educated classes had no doubt now that 
the era of reforms had yielded place to * repression ’ They 
appealed to the masses, whose response was ready and danng 
This IS the first time m the history of India ivhcn the 
leaders scnously approached the masses Pohbes wrcrc 
hitherto confined to the educated classes Hcnccfonvard 
the masses were destined to take a hvely part m them. 
That, mdeed, was the deliberate purpose of the reforms 
By a strange irony it was dangerously fulfilled by the 
Rowlatt Act. 

A %vild and fervid propaganda vms preached against a 
perverse and reactionary Government. The Govcmmcnl 
met propaganda by counter propaganda. All the resources 
of the Government ^vc^c fuHy u^d to prevent the poljtiaan 
fitwn capturing the mass mind. Thousands of copies of the 
Act were distributed. Important official pronouncemenU 
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as to the “harmless character” of the new Act were com- 
municated to the people in darbars 

Gandhi called on the country to observe a hartal (day 
of general strike) on April i6, which was so spontaneous 
and so successful that it caused confusion among the oflScials. 
Not accustomed to general strikes unaccompanied by riots 
and bloodshed, the Anglo-Indian Press called for resolute 
government. The hartd^ they said, was the harbmger of 
red rum 

Staggered by the rebeUion of the people. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, deported 
two pronunent leaders of Amritsar, and resisted the march 
of Mahatma Gandhi himself to the battle-front m the 
Punjab “ The arrest of the Mahatma,” as the papers 
descnbed his expulsion from the Punjab, was the match 
which fired the magazme Mobs demonstrated their frenzy 
Disturbances followed in Amritsar The civil authority 
felt unequal to the situation. General Dyer, who was asked 
to mtervene, produced “ suflScient moral effect from a 
mihtary pomt of view,” and subsequently the Government 
enforced martial law m certam selected areas m the 
Punjab 

The gulf of estrangement between the Europeans and 
Indians widened His Maj'esty the Kmg attempted to 
bridge it by issumg an amnesty. The leaders of the Indian 
National Congress which met a few weeks later m Amritsar 
(December 1919) tried to take a reasonable view, but their 
followers were exasperated. The President of the Congress, 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, advised the young men not to 
boycott the reforms, but to work them for what they were 
worth He said : “ The Act is not based on the wishes of 
tile people of India, and its provisions fall short of the 
^^^iuiimum demands made by the Congress But let us not 
behttle the good that the Act does us ” The Pundit, however, 
has never been a man of strong conviction He presently 
became potter’s clay in the hands of his extremist son. 
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**Thc phyncal son, cxqlaimed a cntic, "became the 
political &thcr 

As if the exasperation cansed by the Punjab tragedy ivas 
not enough, Muslim sentiment was shocked by the treatment 
meted out to Turkey and the Rhahfat Mr Lloyd George, 
then the Prime Minister, made a solemn declaration on 
January 6, 1918 which mduded the following pledge 
‘ Nor arc we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of 
the nch and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which arc prcdommantly Turkish m race.* When the War 
was over it was fast becoming clear that the British Prime 
Minister was not gomg to fulfil his pledged word 
The state of things m the Near East was far finm cn 
couragmg The Mussulmans of India were askin g 

With Arabia mdependent, with foreign Powers gmTmlng 
Mesopotamia, Syna and Armenia, m the guhe of the manda 
torics, with Palcstmc restored to the Jews, ivith the Greeks 
securely lodged m Smyrna and the Hintcriand what may we 
ask u the position of the Khalifat ? 

The Muslim Press and puhhc made it dear that thd 
Khahfat was the very essence of Islam and its temporal 
and spiritual strength and importance should remam mtacL 
The Muslims dcclmcd to pamapate m the peace cclcbra 
bons, fit>m which the Hmdus alio abstained in deference 
to the fcchngi of their brothers m adversity The anti 
Turkish organs m the Christian coimtncs plainly de- 
manded the expulsion of Turkey bag and baggage from 
Constantinople. 

Even moderate Mussulmans ivrrc considerably perturbed 
by this attitude of hostihty A deputation ivaitcd on the 
Viceroy who in turn assured them that his Government wxrc 
doing thor utmost to impress on his Majesty 1 Gov'cmn^t 
that Indian Mushm opinion and sentiment ihould rccdv’C 
their most sympathetic attention before an> final settlement 
could be arrived at with the AUics in regard to Turkey and 
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her donumons The advanced Mushms treated this as 
mere ‘ hp-sympathy/ and called on the commumty not to 
be misled by words which were not substantiated by deeds 
The postponement of the pubhcation of the Draft Peace 
Terms only created further suspicion m the minds of the 
Muslim commumty, which was by this time umted m its 
desire that Turkey should not be dismembered and that the 
Khalifat should retam the same old prestige and power. 
These Mushms felt that the Viceroy did not appreciate fully 
the gravity of the issue or the depth of Indian Mushm 
feehng 

Speakmg to the members of the Indian Legislative Council 
at the end of January 1920, the Viceroy hoped that the 
present agitation was but a passmg phase “ There may be 
clouds m our sky,” said Lord Chelmsford, “ but the shadows 
they cast are reheved by much that is bright ” His plea 
was that the group of pohticians who were enthusiastic 
about the reforms should “ set up a bulwark of samty and 
moderation agamst the forces of disorder and destruction.” 
The words of the Viceroy met with a response from the 
Moderates “ Let us hve together m peace and amity,” said 
Sir Surendranath Bannerjee, “ m the cultivation of those 
friendly relations which alone can make for our mutual 
advantage and mutual prosperity We, the educated 
Indians, are prepared to extend the hand of fellowship and 
friendship to the servants of the Government, to the 
representatives of the European commumty ” 

The Congress was displeased with the attitude of the 
Moderates m the Council Chamber 
Mushm feehng was gettmg more and more exerted over 
die Khahfat question A Kliahfat deputation headed by 
Maulana Mohammed Ah proceeded to England The 
messages that it sent from time to time only intensified 
the extreme sohcitude of he Mussulmans The inter- 
■wcw between the Prime Munster and the Khalifat deputa- 
tion added fuel to the fire Mr Lloyd George was frankly 
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disappomtmg Mr Mohammed Ah informed the country 
that he was more and more convanccd that the battle of 
the K hal i fa t had to be fought on Indian soiL 

Maulana Shauiat Ah issued a manifcfto that the MubuI* 
mans could be no longer loyal to England when that loyalty 
dashed with their feithhil adherence to the Khahrnt. 
Gandhi prodaimcd that March 19, 1920, would be observed 
as a day of national moummg m the Khalifat cause. In 
a manifesto which he published on March 10 the Mahatma 
plainly stated his mtentioni if the Khalifat demands ivcrc 
not granted The barbarous method is warfare open or 
secret This must be ruled out not only because it is im 
practicable.” The avilized method "was non violent non 
co-operation, on which he courageously and deliberately 
launched the country 

This made the Government aimous They deeded to 
combat the observance of the Khalifa t day by passing a 
resolution prohibiting Government servants from partia 
pating m it This caused quite a commotion among the 
Mussulmans 

When the country was thus seething with mdignation the 
report of the Congress Commission on the Punjab duturb- 
ances saw the light of day Its revelations were gruesome. 
The Congress Gommissionen recommended certam measures 
necessary for rcdrcssuig the wrong done to the people, for the 
purification of the administration, and for preventing a 
repetition m future of ofiSoal lawlessness They de- 
manded the repeal of the Rowlatt Act, the rcifevmg of 
Sir Michael O Dwyer of any responsible office under the 
Grown, the rehcving of all guilty officers and officials of 
any position of responsibility under the Groum, the dismissal 
of minor officials charged with corrupt practice on proof of 
their guilt, the recall of the Viceroy, and the refund of fines 
and remission of all indemnity 

When the Punjab report ivas bong furiously discussed m 
the Press and on the platform the Turkish peace terms ww 
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announced. The pubhcation of the draft terms of the 
Turkish peace m May was treated by the entire Muslim 
commumty as a dehberate violation of a pledge on the part 
of the Prime Minister. The Gktvernment of India knew 
that the peace terms must be cruelly disappomtmg to the 
Muslims The Viceroy sympathized with them, saying that 
the peace included “ terms which must be painful to all 
Mushms.” His Excellency also comphmented the Mushms 
on “ the splendid response ” made by them “ m the days of 
the Empire’s needs ” He expressed the hope that the old 
friendship of England and Turkey would revive, and m that 
hope appealed to the Mussulmans to accept the peace terms 
with resignation, courage, and fortitude, and to keep their 
loyalty toward the Crown bright and untarnished, as it had 
been for so many generations. 

Matters became distinctly worse for the Government 
when the report of the Hunter Comimttee was pubhshed. 
It was divided on racial hnes. In their (hssenting mmutes 
the Indian members established that there was no justifica- 
tion for the introduction of martial law, as the disturbances 
could have been suppressed without abrogation of civil 
authonty. The Government tried to reheve the prevailing 
tension by expressmg its genmne sympathy for those who 
had suffered 

Neither the views and findmgs of the Government of 
India on the Hunter Report nor the pronouncement of 
his Majesty’s Government, which wzis strong m its dis- 
approval of General Dyer’s action, could satisfy the Indian 
people The least that the Government could have done 
to soften acerbities, said the Congress pohtiaan, would 
have been to enforce the minimum demands of the Congress 
Gomnnssioners 

The Indian Press attacked the Government with un- 
precedented bitterness. The Anglo-Indian Press treated 
Indian opmion with disdam A section of the British Press 
paid flattenng tribute to General Dyer as the “ saviour of 
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the Bntuh Empire m India. The Engluh and the Anglo- 
Indian admirers of Dyer opened a^d as a protest agmmt 
the Government’s censure of the General, and hT>craIly 
contribnted to it. ^Vhen the Punjab question came up 
for discussion m the House of Lords the Congress felt that 
the House virtually supported Dyer The attitude of the 
AnglcKlndian and British community and that of the House 
of Lords ivas considered by the Nationalist Press as an insult 
of the first magmtude and an mdei of the mentahty of the 
rulers of the land 

A conference \vas com cned at Allahabad (June 3, 1920) 
of the representative Indian leaden of all parties and 
creeds to consider the cniaal situation A committee ivas 
appomted, with Gandhi as its guidmg spmt, to ascertain 
and enforce the ^vish of the nation m regard to non- 
co-operation A special session of the Congress ^vas held 
at Calcutta m September 1920 The reforms smee embodied 
m an Act of Parlj^cnt had no attraction for the delegates, 
all of whom recognized that it had no power either to nght 
the Khalifetor to prevent a repetition of the Punjab wrongs. 

Leaders like Pal and Das advocated at the Congress the 
capture of the Councils They did so, they explained with 
a view not to co-operate with the bureaucracy, but to 
obstruct Its ^vo^k and to paralyse the Legislature. This 
programme of obstruction was considered as too mild by 
Gandhi and his follcrwcrs, among whom ivas Pundit Motilal 
Nehru. The Congress voted for rcbelhon 

Armed revolt was out of the question To some it 
beyond the range of practical pohtics , others is’crc oppose 
to it on prmciplc. Muslim fcclmg was considcrabl) 
exercised Over 18,000 Mussulmans had already 
Hijrai to Afghanistan, hkc the Pilgnm Fathers The Special 
Congress deaded to embark on a course of non-co-operation 
Das opposed it, and felt deeply that his programme , 
have been rejected wthout a ti^ hfotilal Nehru chucu 
with delight over the defeat of Das and Council entry 
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Gandhi was intransigent. His large mass following 
secured for him a narro^v majority in tlic Congress But 
the best minds of India, the mtclhgentsia of the whole 
countr)’-, voted against the boycott of the Councils, by 
adopting which tliey felt tliat they ^vouId be boycotting 
themseh es Gandln’s \dctoiy was a triumph of tlie 
proletanat ovei the educated middle classes, who 
subsequently defeated the mass movement of tlie non- 
co-operators by supporting the British Government Das 
had the better of logic in tlic debate, but Gandhi tlie magic 
and the votes 

Gandhi m his orations predicted tliat at the forthcoming 
elections not a single indmdual would go to the polls 
Das contended tliat it was impossible, as there would be 
always some people to go to the polls Gandhi argued 
that the mind of the voters must be taken away fiom the 
Councils Das answered tliat the Indians in the Councils 
would be a moral support to the Government Gandhi 
pom ted out that if the majority of the voters did not 
exercise their votes the Councils would have no more 
moral sanction left Das replied that the abstinence of the 
voters from the exercise of their franchise was not a sure 
test of the hold of the Congress on the masses, for the simple 
reason that even in tlie most advanced countries a large 
number of voters never cared to go to the polls Gandhi 
pleaded that the reforms would tiuive on their entry into 
the Councils Das retorted that they would follow a pohey 
of persistent obstruction and, if the Government did not 
respond, paralyse the Legislature Gandhi maintained 
that reforms would flourish on obstruction, as every 
Legislature must have an opposition , the more mihtant 
the opposition, the better it would be for the Legislature 
With his poetic ongmahty and devastatmg bnlhance Das 
argued that m every self-govermng country the majority 
accepted office, but he would force the pace of self- 
government by capturmg a majority of seats, refusmg the 
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salanea of M i im tcrg, ccnsuimg the Government, and jm- 
pending dyarchy and the Legislature itscli^ even as the 
Duma was suspended m the Russia of the Tian, Gandhi 
feared that his scheme of non-co-operation would suffer 
Das foretold with prophetic wisdom that prcapitate non 
co-operation would land the Congress m a fiasco, but a 
preliminary campaign to paralyse one department, the 
legislative department of the Government and the Lcgola 
turc itscU^ the success of which was as certam as their 
securmg the majonty of seats m the Legislatures, would 6c 
a bright prelude to non-cchopcration if the Government 
failed to responi 

The coimtry was wholly with the Extremists, Not one 
smglc Moderate would have been returned to the Lcgisla 
tore. The Congress was at the height of its poivcr But 
Gandhi was obdurate. Das vainly appealed to the Ma 
hatma to give him a chance for a year, if the General 
Elections of igao were missed they would not have a 
similar opportunity for another three years. 

When the General Elections of 1923 came Das had his 
way, but then the tunes had changed. Some of the best 
and most influential ^vo^kcrs of the Congress had been 
disqualified, having undergone a period of more than nx 
months imprisonment, which, as the law then stood, 
prevented them fix>m offering themselves as candidates. 
Some others were still rotting in prison. The ipint of 
many others had been broken by repression And the 
feilurc of the Mahatma s pohey had dcmoralixcd the 
workers, disillusioned the masses and crcateyl internal 
discord, the mcvitablc concomitant of loss of fiuth. The 
programme of Das ^vas never given a good chance 
painful feclmg, which continued to the last day of hu hfc» 
was known to some of his finends, of whom the present 
writer %vas one. , 

The Dassitcs felt, and stfll feel that had Gandhi possessed 
his soul in paticr"' foi* vear — if his Tolstoyan prmdp cs 
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had forbidden him from taking part in woiking out Das’s 
scheme — tlie Legislatures all over the land ivould have been 
captured and tlic Government forced to yield. The Moder- 
ates, the moral support of tlic Government, who tempted 
them uath office and poiver to smash the non-co-operation 
movement, would have been compelled either to retire from 
pohtics or to throV in their lot with the Extremists 
Das felt that tlie policy of Montagu was the same as that of 
Morley Lord Morlcy had said “ Rally the Moderates.” 
Das paraphrased this formula as Divide et impcra 
The raUpng process succeeded. The Moderate felt he 
was somebody as a member of the Government Frequent 
dmners m Government Houses and easy familiarity \vith 
lords and ladies who ^verc hitlieito inaccessible to him 
turned his head He felt tliat the strength of the Govern- 
ment was his own And the Government felt that without 
the Moderates tlicy would have been isolated Mutual 
adrmration could go no further The crushing of the non- 
co-operation movement followed The rout of Gandhi, 
the imprisonment of Das, the arrest of Lajpat Rai, and 
the mcarceration of their numerous followers — numbering 
about twenty thousand — were achievements of which the 
Moderates were proud 

Nothing Succeeds hke successful repression ’ Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, one of the principal heutenants of Gandhi, 
soon after his release from prison transferred his allegiance 
to Das Pundit and Patel wrote the repoit of the Civil 
Disobedience Committee, postponmg Civil Disobedience 
to the Greek Kalends Until the passing away of G R 
Das the wily Pundit of Allahabad preached obstruction to 
satisfy his chief and his wild henchmen, but all the time 
planned co-operation He was anxious to return to the 
pleasant and sheltered paths and cultivate the English 
officials Six months’ course in the Lucknow 'Gaol had 
broken the Pundit’s spirit He was converted to the creed 
of Counal entry, if not obstruction. 

G 
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The faflurc of the non-ccMDperation movement won for 
Daa a Jarge support among the non-oo-operatorj them- 
selves. Rendered weak by fete and premature non 
co-opcration, the Congress camp \va3 rent aiundcr by 
squabbles. A band of irreconcflables contmued to attadc 
Das The mahaous organs of the Congress Avould havtj 
hia head on a charger 

Had India followed Das, and not Gandhi, three yean 
carher the history of Indian nationahsm would have been 
dificrcntly written. The country would not have been 
led mto a morass Das was a bom fighter imbued with 
^ an Englishman s spirit of fi-ccdom , he was in that sense 
Anghozed to the core. Add the bulldog will of an 
Englishman to the Celtic emotionalism of the Bengalee, 
and you get an idea of the late C R. Dai He ivas 
without exaggeration, a combmation of all that \vai bat 
m Arthur Griffith, Lord fisher, and Lord Haldane, in 
one word, a philosopher statesman-of action Gandhi ap- 
pealed to the imagination of the masses, to whom the 
name of a Mahatma had a fascination. Added to hu 
* Mahatma-ship was bis rural nmphaty, "which impressed 
the crowds more than the grandeur of C, R. Das i pnnccl) 
style ofhving The Mahatma forgot that the massa could 
not be controlled without the leadership of the classes, 
especially as his programme was one of prolonged suffcnng 
and spiritual non violence, rather than of mihtant political 
aggression Gandhi was for expenmen Is m non violence, 
calling on the people to immolate themselves at the aJtar 
of sa^ ( truth ) Gandhi had great faith in the English- 
man, whom Das approached with frank distrust, not 
becauic the Enghshmari as such was made of stone which 
would not relent at untold ruffenng, but because 
was not concerned with the Englishman as such, hut a 
steel fi:ame of the bureaucracy Thar fight ^t wi 
men felt Dai, hut with the very machine. Both Das am 
Gandhi wanted to paralyse the machine, but thar mcthoci 
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was different. Gandhi in Ins impatience and distrust of 
G R. Das — winch the Mahatma once pubhely owned — 
did not give Das a chance. The Bengalee giant could 
have fought Gandln to a finish, but such a course, he felt, 
would strengthen the stranger iMtlun the gate. So Das 
sank his comdctions — unlike tlie Liberals — before the 
mob-mentahty of the Mahatma, and, instead of leading, 
folloived 

W^len Das attempted to re\dve his old policy of 
obstruction after the overtlnow of non-co-operation he 
was settmg his hand to a task which even Hercules \vould 
have hesitated to take up Witli the Congress Party spht 
from bro^v to chin there was not the ghost of a chance of 
their securing a majority m the Legislatures But to the 
credit of Das be it said that even ^vlth the help of a 
mmonty he succeeded in successfully obstructing the 
dyarchy and finally suspending it in Bengal With the 
help of their Mohammedan alhes the Bengal Swarajists 
defeated the Government at the begmmng of 1924 on a 
senes of resolutions relatmg to the pohtical prisoners and 
repressive legislation They scored several successes during 
the Budget debate, and rejected many grants for Reserved 
as well as Transferred subjects, includmg the Ministers’ 
salanes The Mimsters, however, decided to serve without 
salanes until the question could be resubrmtted to the 
Council • The vote for the salanes of Mimsters was put 
to the Council agam some months later and was again 
defeated The result was that dyarchy had to be suspended 
temporarily in Bengal. 
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THE PROVINGIAL COUNCILS 

The temporary sxupemion of dyjirchy m Bengal and the 
Central Provinces was an mterruption to political progress 
in one seme and a stimulation to it m another It dis- 
turbed the smooth ivorh of the reforms It tned to HD 
the tender growth. Moderate elements m the country 
deplored obstruction as doing incalculable harm, Their 
powerful campaign revived the faith of the people m 
constitutional progress on well regulated lines, a faith 
which proved so infectious that Extremists in the 
Legislatures who had come to scoff remamed to pray” 
Well might the Government claim that 

a vanety of reasons of which undoiibtcdly one of the most 
potent \vas the growing avemon of the electorates from a 
policy of pure nt^Uon, had compelled the Swarajhts to 
abandon their purely wreckicg policy and even, on occasions, 
to co-operate "with the Govermnent,^ 

On the very rock of obstruction the Stvaraj Party 
floundered A ferocious section of it accepted office 1 
An outstandmg ftatiirc of the tvoriing of the reforms in 
the Provmaal Councils was the devotion of the Minhtcn 
to the task of nation building On local self govcmnicnt, 
primary education, rural co-opcratioD, agncultural de- 
velopment, and the like, parties in the Councils ranged on 
opposite sides Such differences of opinion on things of 
vital importance to the pubhc welfare proved healthy 
There could not be any uniformity of polic> or progress 

» Iit£a iM iw aJ J9t€ hf J Cootmnn, Director of PubCc Jakrmitioo, 
Gorerement oflodla. 
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m the various provinces. Different provinces progressed 
‘ along different lines, and advanced at vaiying speed 

Dyarchy broke down in tivo provinces. In others it 
failed to satisfy the groiving aspiiation for power, and in 
this very dissatisfaction lay its success. For dyarchy was 
not meant to succeed as a permanent feature of Indian 
reforms It was a preparatory stage, a tiaming school for 
politicians The impatient ones did not attend tlie class 
The patient ones passed the examination But both the 
truants and the earnest students have contributed in their 
conflicting ways to constitutional stabihty, which has come 
to stay in the pro\ances 

Under dyarchy the dominating personality in the pro- 
vmces was not the Minister, or the Executive Councillor, 
but the Governor of the province He was somethmg 
more than a deus ex machina He was no doubt the savioui 
of the situation in a semi-revolutionary ciisis But Ins 
control extended to routine business and small affairs of 
departmental pohey Not only tlie Executive Councillors 
and Mmisters brmg their more important problems before 
him, but the permanent heads of departments, both Trans- 
ferred and Reserved, approach him often to acquamt him 
with aU the affairs of their departments No officer of an 
Impenal Service can be transferred from one district or from 
one appomtment to another without his consent 
The Governor’s control over his Ministers has been 
unrestneted m theory and m practice Under the con- 
stitution the Governor can direct action to be taken in 
regard to the admimstration of the Transferred depart- 
ments otherwise than in accordance with the advice of 
his Ministers The Ministers have frequently resented the 
excessive control exercised by the Governor over them ^ 
The Governors have not made any endeavours to accept 
the position of a constitutional head. ^ 

^ See the evidence of ex-Mmisters before the Reforms Inquiry Committee, 
01 which the late Sir Alexander Muddiman was the Chairman 
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Partly because of tbc tradidoiia and partly became of 
the difficulties of dyarchy the Governor has acted through 
out as the executive head of the province. The Governor 
has had to play the dual r^le of a Governor and a Prime 
Minis ter The Mmistcn, by gubmitting to his r ulin g m 
the latter capaaty, have ihoivn that it is not alivayi that a 
Minister resigns when he differs from his chief 

One inevitable difficulty in the provmces arose from the 
impinging on each other of the Reserved and the Trans- 
ferred departments This was avoided so far as possible. 
Instances arc not wanting of ample opportumty bemg 
afforded for the exercise of influence by Ministers over the 
administration of Reserved sufcQccti 
In Madras, durmg the first two and half years of dyarchy, 
out of I 2 I meetings of the Government ri4 were joint 
dclibcratioiis of Executive Gouncillon and Mmuters, and 
only seven separate meetings of the Executive Counefl 
were held 

In Bengal, too, the Madras practice was followed. To 
begm with, the Governor dealt with the Executive 
Councillors in charge of the Reserved subjects. Then he 
dealt with the Ministers and thar departments separately 
Then he arranged Cabmet meetings of the MmiJtcrs and 
Executive Councillors, at which the Budget and the gcncml 


provinaal pohey were discussed 

Thus when dyarchy was being assailed by non-co- 
operabon outside, the two halves of the Government, 
acting together not only increased thar strength, but al^ 
succeeded m puttmg down their common opponents with 


a heavy hand. 

In the Central Provmces all important matters of pohey 


were discussed at joint mcctingi 
In the Punjab weekly mectmgs were held of the 
and the Execudv c Counallon An account of 
between both sides of the Govemnnent by one of them w 
has, after retirement, jomed the Socialist Part) m Eng 
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may be quoted Sir John Maynard, who was the Finance 
Member of the Punjab Govcinoi ’s Executive Council, wrote . 

t 

Dunng die first three years of the reforms there ivere 
occasions when a member of the ExccuUvc Council and a 
Minister sitting together arrived at important decisions on 
questions of urgency, in tlic absence on tour of die rest of die 
Government I recollect one such important decision on a 
matter affecting the Sikh problem in November 1921 It was 
arrived at by the Minister of Agriculture and myself The 
Minister of Agriculture and I also conducted jointly certain 
conversations i\ith Sikhs in November and December 1922, 
with the object of finding a solution of die differences regarding 
shrmes legislation My own impression of the relations 
between Members and Ministers and between Minister and 
Mimster during the hfetime of the first Council is that they 
were most cordial and friendly There were only three cases 
m which the Ministers stood together as against the Executive 
Councillors In one case the Mimsters agreed together in 
takmg a more uncompromising view of the obhgation of main- 
taimng law and order than the two Executive Gounallors were 
prepared to take On a second occasion during the prepara- 
tion of the Budget of 1923-24 the Government of India 
dechned to finance a substantial deficit, and reduction had to 
be made The Ministers stood together agamst the Fmance 
Department m objecting to reductions in the Transferred 
departments The matter was temporarily arranged by 
consent of all Then a further demand for the reduction of 
expenditure by some 60 lakhs was made by the Government 
of India The Governor sitting with his Members and 
Mimsters commissioned the Finance Member to select the 
items for reduction, with the result that proposed expenditure 
m aU departments was drastically curtailed Neither Minister 
protested against this On a third occasion, not of great 
importance, the Ministers took one view and the Members 
another on some proposals of the President of the Punjab 
Legislative Council for the treatment of reports of Select 
Committees 

Sometimes we had the two Mimsters standmg with either 
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one Executive Councillor or the other against the iccond 
Coundhor They stood with the Sikh Executive GoonciWor 
against the Member for Finance on the question of a permanent 
Pubhc Service Gommutsion, which appeared to threaten 
patronage. They agreed with the Finance Member against 
the Revenue Member on an nnpjortant quesnon of taxation. 
They agreed with the Revenue Member against the Finance 
Memb er in their attitude towards the elected Standing 
Gommittccs of the House and the pubhcation of tbdr 
proceedings 

Perhaps the most difficult and troublesome question which 
has been before Government m these yean was the question 
of the Sikh ihnne*. Tberc Were very numerous disamkmi 
with all parties concerned and a number of prqfccti of law 
were prepared Technically the subject was a Transferred 
subject, m the control of a Mkustcr but questions of law and 
order were closely involved. The umtary character of the 
administration can best be gauged by the manner in which 
this group of problems ivcre dealt with. Up to I<(oveniber 
1 9^2 when the Gurdwara Bill which ultimately became law 
was mtroduced mto the Council, no difference of pnnaplc 
revealed itself bctivccn the McmbOT of the Government Thh 
was not because there was no jomt consultation, for there were 
very frequent meetingi and discussions bctivcen all of tu on 
the subject- If there had been differences they bad not been 
stated and it is naturally assumed that when a man docs not 
lay that he diffcn he docs not attach enough importance to 
the difference to contest the pomt The Bill of NovembCT 
1922 was m all essential particulan identical m pnnaplc with 
that of March 1921 though m one or tivo points o£ detail 
slightly more favourable to the contendons of the rcfontdng 
Sikhs. On the BUI of March 1921 no diffcrcnca between the 
Members of the Gkivcmmcnt had disclosed thcnucHTCi- But 
when the BiH of November 1922 \vas mtroduced two changts 
of circumstance had occurred. On the one band, the dainU 
of the reforming Sikhs had men for reasons into which it n 
unnecessary to enter here. On the other hand the dinercncc 
between the Mushm and Hmdu Communities, 
before, had become acute and had culminated in dcstructi 
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nots Hindus, alarmed, were looking for an ally, and held 
out to Sikhs the hope of a favourable settlement by consent 
Hmdus and Sikhs combined to resist Government’s Bill, the 
former because it went too far, and the latter because it did 
not go far enough, and feeling was so strong that it became 
extremely difficult for any man to stand against tlie sentiment 
of his own section of the community In the voting on the 
Bill there was a division between the Members of the Govern- 
ment One Executive Member and one Minister voted for the 
Bill One Executive Councillor and one Mvinstcr abstained 
from voting But the tivo latter did not feel strongly enough 
on the subject, when the Bill was passed, to resign their posts, 
and they continued to co-operate cordially with the other 
members of the Government m the measures, which were at 
once resumed, for bringing about a settlement of the Sikh 
question 

The above observations of Sir John Maynard go to show 
the way in which the Ministers were identified with the 
administration of their provmce A better instance could 
hardly be cited of the partnership of the Ministers m the 
busmess of the Government than the manner m which 
opportumties were given to them to mfluence the Govern- 
ment m a matter of serious pubhc importance 
In the United Provmces there was joint consultation of 
the two halves in regard to the peasant revolt m four 
districts The Govemor-m-GounciI, acting with his 
Ministers, Pundit Jagat Naram and Mir G Y Chmtamam, 
apphed the Seditious Meetings Act to the affected districts 
The Ministers courageously supported what their critics 
denounced as repression Eight years after the Swarajists 
made common cause with these very ex-Mimsters and then- 
associates in regard to their plans of constitution-makmg 
This madent agam shows that the Ministers have not 
shirked their responsibihty to maintam law and order 
when the necessity for it anses, even at the risk of meuning 
pubhc opposition, which is only temporary and leaves no 
lasting spite 
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The question of joint responsibility of the Mimsten hai 
not worked m any other province so satisfactorily as in 
the United Provinces, where the Minister for local self 
government earned it to a pomt of rcsigmng over a question 
which affected his colleague, but with which he had no 
concern 

The same prmaplc, however, could not be applied m a 
Muslim provmcc like the Punjab, where on a quadon of 
jomt rciponsibihty both the Muslim and the Hindu Miiustcn 
arc bound to resign on prmaplc. But practical coimdcra 
dons would make the apphcation of that prmaplc impos' 
siblc. The Puiyab is a communal provmce, Hindu 
Minister m a Bill dealing with money Icnden, \vho arc 
mostly Hindus, would have no other alternative but to 
resign if he feels that the Bill is aimed at his community 
But the Muslim Mi m u ter cannot resign, because his com- 
mumty wiH claim that the Bill is meant for thar benefit. 

Under responsible government, m certam provmca, one 
must be prepared for a reign of communal parties at least 
for some time. Communahsm is an enemy of responsible 
government. But responsibility alone can be its cure. The 
obvious plea of the Simon Commission for not recommending 
Dommion status for the whole of India wfll be that the com 
mumtics have hopelessly failed to adjust thar differences, 
and no common formula has been found even between the 
Nehrus and the Jinnahs the so-called Natronahsts among 
the communities 

Notwithstandmg the deplorable differences of a communal 
character it must be admitted that the iviscr heads in the 
various communities have always discouraged the laying of 
too much emphasis on them. A perusal of the proceedings 
of the Provmcial and the Central Legislatures will convince 
one as to how pohtical, economic, finanaaJ, and other 
matters doinmatc the various discussions 

The Provmoal Councils have seldom missed an oppor 
tumty to assert thar influence in regard to financial matters 
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The pohce in all the Provincial Councils are the subject of 
vehement attack every year The non-official Opposition 
succeeds m making cuts on pohce grants every year. The 
Budget discussions m the Provmcial Councils are an mdex 
of the mterest that the pubhc take m the financial admim- 
stration of the country And when these discussions are 
directed along reasonable and piactical channels the 
G!ovemment have not been unwiUmg to hsten Let us 
mention a few mstances 

A resolution moved m the Bengal Council askmg the 
Government of India that speaal consideration be granted 
to Bengal’s financial difficulties resulted m the temporary 
remission of Bengal’s annual contribution to the Central 
Exchequer. 

In Bihar and Orissa the Government accepted a resolu- 
tion of the non-official members for the appointment of a 
comrmttee to review the whole system of primary and 
secondary education, and two years later the same Council 
adopted a resolution defimtely comimttmg itself to the ideal 
of umversal jfree and compulsory education 
' In the Punjab several of the important non-official reso- 
lutions relatmg to the Transferred subjects, ranging fi-om 
the establishment of a Provmcial Co-operative Bank to the 
adoption of measures to improve milch-cows, were given 
effect to by the Local Government 

Here it must be candidly admitted that many of the non- 
official resolutions are sheer rubbish. Were the Councils 
entrusted with the responsibihties of self-government they 
would either not have been moved or only moved as a joke 
to reheve the boredom of the Legislature The innumerable 
mterpellations mdulged m by the Members mdicate their 
desire to swell the pages of the Council reports, and they 
denve consolation from lookmg up the index to see how 
busy they have been Most of the mterpellations are 
matters more for a District Board or a village panchayat than 
for the Provmcial Council As the Council has no power of 
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removing the Government, the Congrtas memben ha\t 
been m the habit of treating it aa a ikrcc. The more 
rcjponaible memben and parties, however, have confined 
their questions to administrative pohey or practice. The 
Government have never hesitated to deal ivith responsible 
motions m a responsible manner When wth the rcjbaping 
of the reforms the provmccs arc mvested with mcrciscd 
responsibihty there can be no doubt whatever that the 
Opposition will also become more responsible. Irrcsponsi 
bflity IS the privilege of all Oppositions, even when it means 
that they will one day be called to office, but when there a 
no such provision in the statute there is naturally no 
mducement to rcstramt. 

One of the most important results of the mtroduction of 
partial responsibihty in the provinces is the relaiadon of 
the control of the Government of India. So far as Trans- 
ferred departments arc concerned, their mterfercncc has 
been reduced to a minimum. With the control of the purse 
the Councils m the provmccs will be able to improve the 
condition of the rural masses, who constitute the bulb of the 
population. 

Livmg mostly m tmy hamlets made up of mud huts, or 
m lonely shichngi on mountam-iidcs and nver banks, inhere 
no crvilizmg influence penetrates, where the march of pro- 
gress which has touched the cities has never ventured to 
reach, where newspapers seldom find their ivay, save when 
a schoolmaster m one of the bigger villages, or a pnest 
reads aloud to them, where news itidf comes m die shape 
of a terrific rumour wafted by the ^Vlnds the masses of rural 
population have remained unchanged from the dajs s^hen 
Emperor Asoka ruled over them ages ago Were AlexanuCT 
the Great to come to India he would recognize it ^ ^ 
India he saw But were he to visit his mvTi homeland c 
would not recognize it . ^ 

Even a century and a half of British mlc has not changw 
the aspect or the outlook of the villages The RcTormcti 
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Councils have failed to affect therti, because they have not 
produced parties with an effective programme for the 
amehoration of rural conditions Such a programme cannot 
be produced by serious-mmded pohticians so long as they 
have not the power, if they secure a majority, to enforce 
their will Only responsible government m the provmces 
can produce Parhamentary parties such as one finds m 
the advanced countries of Europe It is easy to deplore 
the absence of weU-conceived pohaes consistently carried 
out for ten years of reforms No lastulg pohcy can be con- 
ceived by parties so long as they are not entrusted with the 
power to carry it out It is cheap to say that so long as 
communal dissensions exist true parties cannot be, but it 
would be more true to pomt out that communahsm cannot 
die so long as pohtical parties have no chance to thrive — and 
pohtical parties cannot thnve in the absence of a responsible 
Parhamentary system It is absolutely certam that, en- 
trusted with powers, the time will soon come when rabid 
communahsm will hide its diminished head 
While the critics who attribute the absence of parties to 
the prevalence of a communal spirit are wrong it cannot be 
demed that coimmmahsm has been mtroduced mto the 
Councils by men who should have known that that was 
hardly the way to serve the nation’s cause 
The communal tendency is apt to be exaggerated That 
it IS not an msuperable obstacle in the way of the develop- 
ment of Parhamentary mstitutions must be patent firom the 
fact that a good deal of legislative work has been done in 
which all communities have taken keen interest 
Real pubhc mterest m the provmces centred round 
local selF-govemment, the regulation of mumcipahties, and 
District Boards There are 757 mumcipahties m British 
India, but only eighteen million inhabitants out of two 
hundred and fifty million hve in them Of these, Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta hold more than three millions The 
remaimng mumcipahties are much smaller. 
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In the United Provinces the Minister for local self 
government devoted his energy and abihty to the recon- 
struction of the units of local self government, both urban 
and rural The District Boards, whose chairmen used to 
be the District Magistrates, were henceforth to be presided 
over by non-officials , official control yielded place to non 
official control Direct clectioiu were mtroduced in the 
District Boards, as m the Legislatures The number of votes 
was mcrcased, and franchise was lowered Similar progress 
was made all over the country In Madras, for instance, 
local bodies may now impose taxes on amusemcnti and 
entertainments 

The panchq^tats of old (commumties of cldcn) iverc re- 
vived m various provmces The penchants ivcre invested 
with definite powers The Punjab Panchayat Act empowen 
the committee to settle loc^ disputes and undertate 
measures for the samtation of the villages The Umted 
Provmces Act enables them to deal wth petty avil suits 
and to settle mmor cases under the Cattle Trespass Act 
and the Village Samtation Act. In Bihar and Onssa, and 
m Bengal, the p<mcha^cis have penvers to create village 
umons and constitute Umon Boards on an elective basis, 
whose functions arc more or less lihe those of the Pamh 
Councils in England. The panckc^is arc popular in the 
Madras Presidency TIic one difficulty in the successful 
worlong of these pancheryats is the strong otgcction of the 
villagers to the taxation imposed by them. 

Increased interest m local self-government is evidenced 
by the formation of the rate payers associations in vanom 
parts of India. Ejections to District Boards and mum 
apahtics create an even greater mterest than elections to the 
Councils. . 

Some provmoal administration reports say that in muni 
apal adimnutration effiacncy has suffered The answer to 
that IS that popular satisfaction has increased Democmey 
may not be efficient, but it gives satisfaction to the pcoptc. 
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Anotlicr subject which occupied tlie constant attention of 
the ProMncial Counal was education, a Transferred subject. 
The results would have been satisfactoiy had funds been 
available There are roughly six and tliree-quarter milhons 
stud)’ing in the primaiy schools, and one and a quarter 
milhon in secondar)^ schools. The curse of the educational 
system in India is tliat it is top-hea\y. The students who 
complete their educational courses, which arc of a literary 
kind, become' professors, clerks, or Deputy Collectors, but 
not busmess men The higher education is not broad-based 
on primary education Men witli a technical bent of mind 
have no facihtics or opportunities in the schools Physical 
culture IS neglected. The population of Bengal is nearly 
equal to tliat of tlic United Kingdom, but the percentage 
of students takmg full-time university courses is about ten 
times as great as the percentage in England, whereas only 
about 4 per cent of the total population in 1923 was 
receivmg education, including pnmar>’’ education 

The reformed Councils have not made any headway 
toward providmg on a vast scale facihtics for technical 
education. Primary education has not been expanded as 
it ought to be The plea that teachers are not available 
for pnmary education is absurd in face of a bewildering 
growth of unemployment among the educated middle 
classes It is said that teachers would not be available in 
the country itself for some time for techmeal schools. If 
given an attractive salary, experts can be imported from 
foreign countries Further, the services of many Indians 
who are rottmg for want of jobs, after undergomg techmeal 
courses abroad, could be utilized 

The problem of women’s education presents peculiar 
difficulties In Upper India medieval superstition persists, 
ffiough m several enhghtened famihes the education of girls 
is not neglected With the gradual mcrease m the education 
of girls the want of woman teachers is tendmg to decrease 
The age-old prejudices of purdah, which are alien to Aryan 
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India, but a legacy of Mtulim rule, arc being slowly 
conqueredL 

More money is wanted to meet the mcrcasmg enthusiasm 
for education. More money can be had by a policy of 
mcrcascd taxation and greater economy m administration. 
Without the rcsponsibihty of administration leaders have 
naturally shown a disinclination to support bureaucratic 
proposals for mcrcascd taxation 
With all these handicaps it is plcasmg to note that smcc 
the mtroduction of reforms there has been tangible progress 
m compulsory primary education Mumapahtics have 
faced the rcsponsibihtics of mcrcascd taxation so far as they 
can m a country where people arc very poor The 
Ministenal pohey of dcccntrahxation of the control of 
primary education has made many a rauniapahty levy 
maximum taxation to find funds for education. After three 
years of the workmg of the reforms the number of phpilf 
rcccrvmg education had mcrcascd by one million, 
Regardmg secondary education, every endeavour is bemg 
made to sec to it that it is as complete as possible. In a 
number of provmccs Boards for secondary and mter 
mediate education and mtcrmcdiate colleges, which arc 
bemg set up may be expected gradually to supply the need 
for vocational instruction the lack of which is one of the 
great defects of Indian education at the present time. 

Night classes for null workers and ivomen, though few in 
number, show that there is a desire to provide for the 
education of the adult ilhtcrates 
An idea of the enthusiasm for education which the 
Reformed Government has shmvn may be gathered from 
Sir John Maynard s evidence before the Muddiman Com 
mittcc In 1924, which relates to the back^vard provmccs of 
the Pimjab 

The period of the Reformed Government has been char 
actenzed by a very remarkable development m primarj 
education, Dunng the first three yean of the Reformed 
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Administration the number of pupils m primar}^ schools rose 
from 239 to 351 thousands, an increase of 47 per cent , and 
the percentage of persons under instructions to total population 
IS now 4 07 as against 2 • 7 before the reforms This increase 
in numbers has been accompanied by a substantial advance 
towards the abohtion of the efficient one-teacher schools, 
w'hich have been icplaccd, to the number of 1250, by two- 
tcachcr scliools There has been a steady advance in tlic 
application of tlie principle of compulsion, under the Enabling 
Act of 1919 . In a number of other areas, wffiere com- 

pulsion has not been apphed, societies of parents, organized 
under the auspices of tlie Department of Co-operative Credit, 
have bound tlierasclves, under penalty, to send their children 
to school for tlie full four years’ primary course There has 
been an increase of 18 per cent m the number of pupils in 
secondary schools , and of 27 per cent in the number of girls 
undergoing instruction of all kinds The number of teachers 
trained annually has risen in the tncnnium from 2235 to 
3225 — that IS, by 44 per certt A further movement towards 
the reduction of ilhteracy has been inaugurated by the 
Ministry of Education in tlie establishment of schools for 
adults, of w'hom there are now over 40,000 undergoing in- 
struction The aggregate increase in three years in the 
number of persons receiving instruction is 150,000, nearly 
twice as great as the greatest increase m any other Indian 
provmce In the region of Higher Education, the completion 
of the Umversity Chemical Laboratory, the opening of tlie 
Maclagan College for Mechamcal Engineering, the estabhsh- 
ment of five Intermediate Colleges for men and one for women, 
are among the achievements of the Mimstry These facts 
show what can be done, under a so-called dyarchical system, 
m a period of financial stress, by a judicious enthusiasm and 
a courageous perseverance 

The progress made may be regarded as vast m view of 
the brief space of time and the financial difiiculty, but it 
does not touch the fringe of the large masses of population, 
who are still ilhterate The chief handicap has been want 
of funds 
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After local sclf-govcmmcnt and education comes the 
vexed question of industrial development Every provmcc 
has Its Department of Industnes under the control of a 
Minister A small beginning has been made m extendmg 
tcchmcal education and fostenng new or nascent mdustnes. 
The supervision of the Central Govemment over mdustnal 
affairs stiH continues The rcsponsibihty for general legis- 
lation regarding the conditions of labour m factoncs and 
mines and Trades Unions rests with the Central Government 
It IS in the field of agriculture that the provmccs hove 
absolute control though their record of ivork is far from 
satisfactory In Bengal the Umted Provmccs, and Bihar 
and Onssa there has been no lack of official and non-offiaal 
endeavour to reform the tenancy laws, but not much has 
been accomplished and the gncvancc of the tenants still 
continues to supply fertile soil for pohtical propaganda 
The real achievement hes m the silent noble wclfare- 
^vo^k of the co-operative soaeties, whose number, member 
ship and capital grow steadily The co-operative soaeties 
constructive work consists in the encouragement of thrift by 
coDccting small shares, receiving deposits and mduang 
members to make compulsory contributions for special 
purposes 

It IS now twenty three years, says the latest report of 
the Director of Public Information, Government of India, 
smcc the co-operative movement was started m India, 
and its record has been one of uninterrupted progress, the 
total number of co-operative soaeties having risen to well 
over 70,000 ^ 

The same authonty shows how the movement has its 
own indjvidudl features m each province. In Madras 
cultivators have formed soaeties to enable them to hold 
up their crops for a favourable market, and the co-opcrativc 
movement u spreading among the depressed classes. In 
Bombay implement soaeties hire and mamtain expensive 
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agricultural machmcry. In Assam the Department of 
Agriculture has been amalgamated \Mth the co-operative 
society. In Bengal money-lenders have taken to mvesting 
money in the co-operative societies. In Bihar and Orissa 
a society has been formed to undertake farming on a large 
scale In the Punjab much useful work has been done by 
way of tlie consohdation of holdings. The great work 
done by the co-operative societies and the vast vista of 
useful service which hes before tliem are clear to those who 
have glanced over the pages of the official reports of various 
provinces. It is gratifying that all classes, whatever their 
pohtical faith, have appreciated the genmne service 
rendered by the movement. The Councils and Ministers 
in future vull devote more attention to tliis movement, 
which can brmg lasting happiness to the poor millions in 
the villages. 



CHAPTER Vra 

PARTIES 

Atteh the General Election of iga6 there came into 
existence five parties m the Assembly, besides the nominated 
and Government gronp 

(i) The Sivaraj Party has forty members, ivith Pundit 
Motilal Nehru and Mr S Snnivasa Iyengar as its 
leaders 

(a) The Nationalist Party consists of hventy members, 
with Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr 
M- R Jayakar as its leaders 

(3) The Muslim Central Party, which consists of 

seventeen members has no outstanding leader, 
and consists of many non party men The power 
in this party is Dr Suhrawardy of Bengal, once a 
promment heutenant of the late Mr G. R, Das, 
and Deputy Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation 
The leader of this party, hoivcvcr, is Sir Zulfikar 
Ah Khan 

(4) The Independent Party consists of sixteen raemben, 

%vith Mr M. A Jmnah as its leader 

(5) The Europeans, who arc ten m number, ha\c Sir 

Darcy Lmdsay as their leader Their party includes 
such on able, independent, and influential man as 
Sir Victor Sassoon, who is noted for his radical 
vic^vs and real sympathy for Indian aspirations 

The nommated members ivho arc forty -one in numhcTf 
consist of tsventy^nx officials and fifteen others 
The dcctions of 1926 ^s'crc fought clearly on national 
vtrsus communal hues Pundit Madan Mohan Malavip 
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and Lala Lajpat Rai fought Pundit Motilal Nehru and 
Mr Srinivasa Iyengar, on behalf of the Hmdu Sabha 
against the Congress and its pro-Mushm Nationalism 
Mr Srmivasa Iyengar, who is a very energetic pohtician 
and capable of organizmg his forces, captured a large 
number of seats m South India Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
who has the special gift; of ridmg roughshod over the 
feehngs of his friends and opponents, and who is agemg 
fast, met with what he himself mournfully described as 
“ a veritable rout ” Every Hmdu Congressman m the 
Umted Provmces was defeated m a contested election, 
exceptmg the present writer, who was far from bemg a 
henchman of the Pundit, and whose victory was whoUy 
due to his personal mfluence with his electorate and his 
work m the Legislature and the country outside Pundit 
Motilal Nehru himself would have lost his seat had not 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya wnth his usual generosity 
given him an uncontested seat 

The success of the Hmdu Maha Sabha made a profound 
impression on the Congress leader, who practically accepted 
the Hmdu position, and surrendered to the Maha Sabha 
by producmg what is called the “ Nehru Report ” and 
repudiatmg the demands of moderate Mussulmans hke 
Mr Mohammed Ah Jmnah 

In the Assembly the leadership passed m effect from the 
hands of the Congress Pundit to the Maha Sabha Pundit 
The two parties, however, while adoptmg an identical atti- 
tude toward the Government, chose to sit m separate blocks 

The Swarajists abandoned their old pohcy of opposing 
the present constitution m season and out of season, except 
when Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya gave them the lead 
to that effect They also ceased to question the supremacy 
of the British Parhament Their leader even went the 
lengtli of raising a techmcal objection m the Simla Session 
of tlie Assembly in 1927, when the Government introduced 
tlie Pubhc Safety Bill, which was directed agamst the 
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propaganda of English and other ahen communists, who 
were creating unrest in mdus trial areas, on the ground 
that the Assembly was a body subordinate to the Bntish 
Parliament, which should imtiate legislation in the matter 
However absurd the objection might have been, its 
imdoubtcd value lay in the fact that the leader of the 
intransigent Swarajists rccogiuzcd jBntish ovcrJordship 
which he and his followers had hitherto qucstionecL 

The only distinction between the Swaraj Party and the 
other parties m the Assembly lay m their exhibition of bad 
manners m persisting m their meaningless boycott of the 
Viceregal Lodge functions m Dclhi-Simla and the Govern 
ment House functions m the provmccs after their open 
co-operation on the floor of the Legislature. This ban has 
been resented by the sensible members of the party who 
had It lifted in 1928 or earher The Indian National 
Congress, which was dragging the country mto what hfi 
Excellency Lord Irwin described as the * morass of 
mdcpcndencc, rcimposcd the ban at its Calcutta icsnon m 
Dccc&bcr 1928 which has been observed smcc by most, 
though not all, of the members of that party m the Central 
Legislature. 

The anomaly of the members of the Central Legislature 
boycottmg the Viceroy, who is the King*3 representative, 
is bong recognized by those who understand the imph 
cations of their oath of allegiance to the King, bis heirs 
and successors. The social boycott is resented by the ranh 
and file as a violation of the oath and bordering almost 
on pcijury Its leader, however retains this ugly dis- 
tinction from other parties to prop up his tottenng leader 
ship 

This attitude of soaol boycott apart, the Sivaraj Party 
have ceased to talk of ototruction ^Vhcn the present 
ivntcr moved m the Assembly the njcction of the Finance 
Bill m 1927 on the ground of gncvanccs before supplies 
Pundit Moulal Nehru did not support the mouon or 
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vote for itj even tliough Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
whom iie had denounced during the 1926 elections as a 
reactionary, spoke and voted for it, his whole party loyally 
standing by liim. 

The Swarajist leader has, after no small experience, 
mw9.rdly recogmzed tlie futihty of tall talk and meanmg- 
less obstruction, though he still outwardly persists for popu- 
larity’s sake m harangmng on “revolution” and “reviving 
non-co-operation ” The truth is that he believes in 
neither, and is anxious to get out of the mess he has made 
of Congress politics with some credit to himself. 

The Swaraj Party, because of the unsettled condition 
of Its leader’s imnd, owmg to tlie slave mentahty of 
his following — over whom his colleague Mr S Srinivasa 
Iyengar, the deputy leader, thanks to his smcerity and 
joviality, exerases a much larger influence, both in the 
Legislatures and out in the country — ^is an unstable item 
in Indian pohtics It is capable of going to extremes, 
such as the boycott of the Legislatures, wluch alone, the 
radicals among them think, can save it from mternal 
dismtegration and mept leadership A return to the 
Legislatures with the slogan of obstruction may be 
attempted, but it has been discredited by its preachers 
themselves, who never consistently attempted to put it 
into operation 

Whatever the future of the AU-India Swaraj Party may 
be, so far as the provmces are concerned, if official reports ^ 
can be rehed upon, they have been m the past the most 
organized and also the most efficient 

The parties have varied m various provmces In some 
provmces they have shown a tendency toward communal- 
ism or racialism, more than toward nationalism 
“ Rehgious or ecclesiastical difierences,” says Bryce, 
have given birth to them [parties] as m England and Scotland 
in the seventeenth century, or racial clivisions, or loyalty to 

^ Reports of the working of the Reformed Constitution, 1927 
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a dynasty Even attachment to a particular leader \vho 
has gathered foUonven round him may kcqj them together 
long after he has paued away A party may m its beginnings 
be built on any foundation — wood or stubble as ^vell as rock — 
for It IS not the ongm that matters so much as the forco, 
which once created, a party can enlist Herwever, in more 
recent days, and especially m countries enjoymg representative 
government, the normal source is found m the emergence of 
some type of political doctrm^ some specific practical issue 
Avhich divides the atuens, some taking one side some 
another ^ 

The Brahmin and Non Brahmm Plartics in South India 
and the Hmdu and Muslim Parties in Upper India arc 
based on religious or caste differences and resemble the 
parties in England of the seventeenth century These 
differences will contmuc to enst for several yean The 
exercise of responsible government m the provmces ivill 
sloivly wear them down and enable the units composmg 
them to think nationally Attachment to a particular 
leader like G R, Das m Bengal held together the Swaraj 
Party which broke up after his death. The Mahratta 
Nationalists grouped themselves into a separate party under 
the label Rcsponsivists whose slogan ivas responsive co- 
operation — a phrase used by Til at at the Amn tsar Congress 
TTic Mahrattas repudiated the leadership of Mr Dass 
secretary, Pundit Motilal Nehru of Allahabad, who had 
neither the vision nor the ability of * the Tllak of Bengal, 
as they loved to call C, R, Das 
The S^varaj Party itself has been held together by the 
emergence of the ideal of Swarqj though m the Provanaal 
as m the Central Legislature it shows signs of disruption, 
as m the mtcrprctatlon of the doctrine of Swaraj a difference 
of opinion has arisen, one school treating It as Dominion 
Home Rule and another os sov'crogn mdcpcndcncc 
The pohucal parties in India arc m embryo They svill 

* Midtm DavxT«ia by ybcmml Bryce \tjL I p tsO 
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be reshaped with the change of circumstances and the 
progress of responsible government. To cast the horoscope 
of Ae pohtic^ parties of the self-govermng India of the 
future may be fascinating The pohtical astrologer wiU 
say that the popular Radical of to-day, swept off his feet 
by anti-British frenzy, wiU be the worst Tory of a self- 
govermng India We aie, however, concerned not witli 
the future, which ive do not know, but with the present, 
which we understand 

The parties which first emerged in the country were 
di\uded on the issue of reforms One section deaded to 
work them Another decided to boycott them If both 
had decided to try their strength withm the Legislatures 
the reforms would have thriven on their dissensions But 
as the boycotting parties were revolutionary the chance of 
developmg constitutional parties ivas for tlie time lost 
When they entered the Legislatures after three years’ 
boycott It was after the meckmg of the opposmg parties, 
which had supported the Government with a view to 
defeating their movements 


The Madras Presidency 

In the Madras Presidency durmg the first Council the 
Non-Brahmm Party was easily the first m orgamzation 
It was a reform party, founded by Dr T M Nair, who 
was once a staunch Nationahst 

Had Dr Nair been ahve when the reforms were m- 
augurated he would have saved the Non-Brahmm Party 
from smlong into the abyss of communahsm It was one 
of the tragedies of pubhc life m Madras that this giant 
should have died at a time when his leadership was most 
needed 

The Non-Brahmm Party decided to work the reforms 
Its chief opponents had boycotted the Council Smee the 
advent of the Swaraj Party as a separate umt, and 
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particularly since its policy of Council entry \vz$ accepted 
by the Congress, it succeeded m capturing many non 
Brahmin seats 

Both the Congress and the Non Brahmm Parties 
practised the general method of keepmg themselves m 
touch with the constituencies by frequent conferences at 
important centres The Congress Party has a network of 
oigaimations throughout the Presidency, which it has 
divided for convenience sake mto hnguistic divisions, such 
as Tamil, Tclcgu, Kanarese, and Malabar The Non 
Brahmin Party which was racial excluded the Brahmins. 
The Congress Party, which was led by Mr S Srinivasa 
Iyengar, mcludcd the non-Brahmins, 

Accordmg to the oflBcial report, its ** supenor organiza 
tion led many non Brahmins to join that party ^ Partly 
the superior organization and partly the personal magnetism 
of Mr S Srmivasa Iyengar who, unlike hii Allahabad 
colleague, docs not squander personal friendship, arc 
responsible for his weaning many non Brahmins from 
foHowmg a pohey of communal fanf^nade. 

Whatever the future of the Congress Party in Madras 
may be, the nationalism of the Congress has percolated to 
the ranla of the non Brahmins It must at the same time 
be admitted that the communahsm of the non Brahmin 
movement has also shmvn a tendency to infect the Congress 
ranks Such action and reaction is mcvitabic m politics. 

A new force has been let loose in the Congress — the 
Independence movement. This is calculated to cause a 
cleavage m the Congress ranks because Madras is the one 
pnmnee in India which is a sincere behever m the British 
connexion The drift of most national movements is to 
the left. It IS not unlikely that this drift may cany a 
section of the Madras Swanyists with it- The cleavage is 
mcvi tables as the tendency chanced by the other section is 
to^vard a more moderate pohey 

* Reporti of the »»ocUng of the RefomMd CoofUtutloo, 1917 
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So far as the Council parties are concerned, their pohtical 
goal IS Home Rule within the Empire The Councils show 
the tendencies natural m all Parliaments of opposition for 
opposition’s sake This was revealed not only by the 
Swaraj Party, but also by the dispossessed Non-Brahnun 
Party, which opposed the Independent Ministry with 
“ acrimony and persistence,” as the official report has it ^ 
It IS noteworthy that the one-time professed Swarajist 
pohcy of “ uniform, consistent, and contmuous obstruction 
withm the Councils” has practically never been pursued 
m Madras This may be due to the fact that the Swaraj'ists 
are in close touch with their constituenaes, which do not 
beheve in barren obstruction 

One of the most important facts to reckon with m future 
m the Madras Presidency is the growth of a class sentiment 
among labour units Labour is suspiaous and unwillmg 
to get entangled with any particular party Both the 
Swarajist and Justice Parties are fhrtmg with labour : 
the former press for affihation with the Congress, the 
latter advocate the formation of a separate Labour entity 
It IS impossible to say at present what the developments 
will be, but the position is mterestmg “ The Labour 
umons have shown no sign of any desire to attach Labour 
to the wheels of the Congress or any other chariot,” says 
the official report This is a wise pohcy Labour must 
exploit both the parties instead of bemg exploited ^ 

The future of party contests m Madras is difficult to 
adumbrate with any precision One broad fact, however," 
emerges from the con&ct of parties to-day The activities 
of the Justice Party, which has its organization m the South 
Indian Liberal Federation, have been mcreasmg Its pro- 
gramme includes increased control of rehgious endowments 
and development of mdustries The official report says 

^ Reports of the working of the Reformed Constitution, 1927 

* The Simon Commission are expected to give their speaal attention to 
Labour and the creation of special Labour constituencies 
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that this party has achieved a definite degree of progrew 
toward these objects. But thar achievement has not, at 
any rate, been appreciated by their constituents, which 
accounts for a spht m their own camp and the dwmdhng 
of their numbers If the Congress decides to plough the 
sands of non-co-operaUon and chase the wiU-o thowisp of 
mdepcndencc, and, finally, to boycott the Legislatures, the 
Justice Party will not hesitate to profit by the umvisdom of 
Its opponents, and establish a position for itself which tvould 
remain unassailable for some years 


The Punjab 

In the Punjab, of the sixty mne elected scats about 
thirty seven were held by members of the Umomst, or 
Rural, Party The majority of them were Muslims and the 
mmority Hindus or Siths The mmonty party 'vvas prepared 
to co-operate with the opposmg community on questions 
mvolvmg a clash of rural with urban mtcrcsts. Of the 
remaining elected scats twelve were held by Swanyuts, 
three by Khalifatists nine by Sikhs, who ^vere normnccs of the 
Shromam Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, and the 
balance %vas held by members who called themselves 
Independents The Swarajists have not been effective m 
the Punjab, and may not be for some time to come. The 
parties m the Punjab really divide themselves communally 
ai Sikh,< t HindUjS nrd Muslims^l The Swarajists, however, 
have succeeded now and agam um securing the support of 
some Hmdu and Sikh members, aiot in the pursuit of their 
poUcy of obstruction which ^va.Y not attempted in the 
Punjab but to fan the fcelmg ofi mtcrcstcd members in 
regard to the Governor s selection of Mlnistcn This wos 
based more on personal and less on^poUocal grounds 
The e xtr e m e tactics of the Swaraj^ti found httlc support 
or symiJathy m the Council itself wll terc the other minont) 
parties feared an attitude of uncompraimmng hostility might 
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result in forcing the Government mto the arms of the 
Mohammedan rural party Their influence in the Council 
had a salutary effect on the Swaiajists, who, m the language 
of the ofiiaal report, were “ at first a destructive, and later 
a more discnmmatmg critic ” Before the Council was 
dissolved the pohcy of non-co-operation was as dead as a 
door-nail 

In March 1926 eight members of the Swaraj Party, actmg 
on mstructions from headquarters, ‘walked out’ as a 
protest agamst the failure of the Government to grant a 
further mstalment of reforms, but these pedestrian pohtics 
covered the Swarajists with ridicule, as their leader himself 
bravely confessed m the Subjects Gomrmttee of the Gauhati 
Congress 

The Khahfatist coterie was a neghgible factor m the 
Punjab Councils, for the reason that its leadmg hghts, like 
Dr Kitchlew of Amritsar, did not beheve m Council entry 
They beheved in revolutionary, and not Parhamentary, 
action 

The Sikh Party leaders were effective debaters, but the 

rank and file were mere votmg automatons 

The very few good speakers were naturally the better 

educated, and therefore the more moderate members of the 

group, says the official review 

Generally speaking, the Umonist majority were Mm- 

istenahsts They expected the Ministers to uphold rural 

mterests 

/ 

The majority of the members of the party were men of the 
yeoman type, on the whole conservative m their general 
outlook, shrewd m practical matters, loyal by tradition and 
instinct to Government, proud of the martial traditions of 
their tribes, and consistent m their efforts to promote the 
interests of the small yeomen and land-owners’ class, if 
necessary at the expense of the townsmen 

It may be said of the second reformed Council, as of the 
first, that It represented the more moderate current of pubhc 
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opinion in the province, and that its rclaboni with the 
Executive were harmonious Though occanonally inspired 
by the idea of placating advanced pubhc opmion, as, for 
in s tan ce, m a resolution which ^vas earned by a large 
majonty recommending the release fiom gaol of the 
Khalifktist, Zafar Ah Khan, it has approached most 
questions m what the official report raTN ‘a spirit of 
moderation, tempered, perhaps, by a dispKwitioa toward 
cntiasm of Government measures For example, says the 
report of the Punjab Government, on the enhancement of 
canal charges the gcncraJ fcchng of the Rural Party was one 
of steady opposition but the tone of the speech was always 
moderate, A non-offiaal resolution urging the removal of 
the statue of Lord Lawrence at Lahore — the soldier states- 
man who preferred the sword to the pen — was defeated by 
a substantial majonty after a hvely but by no means heated 
debate. The proposals of the Muddiman Committee were 
condemned as inadequate after a dull debate in March 
1925, but pohtical thconcs as a rule are a secondary con 
sidcration with the majonty of Punjab representatives, who 
bchevc m practical measures 

The Untted Provinces 

Parties on modem Imcs made thar appearance in the 
Umted Provmccs Council in 1923 The prcccdmg Councils, 
which the non-co-operaton had boycotted, had contained 
a group of Liberals who on most questions voted together, 
but they Jacked disciplmc and a clear-cut programme. 
When the Swarajists entered the Council they were thirty 
m number Theur organization, says the official report, 

‘ gave them an importance above their numcncal strength. 
The power of the Sivarajlits wTincd and thar number 
dwmdlcd m the thuxi Cmmcfl oiving to the split in the 
Congress camp, ihn nks to the Hindu Maha Sabha’s w'ar on 
the Congress Chving to the decrease in thar number and 
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the impatience of the majority m the Council with their 
extreme tactics the Swarajists gave up their programme of 
direct action and behaved like sober men. 

A new party was formed, called the Nationahst Party, 
consistmg of twenty-eight members belonging to the Hmdu 
Sabha and the National Liberal Federation Some land- 
lords have also jomed them “ It is a purely Hmdu party,” 
says the oflBcial report No Muslims have jomed it Though 
the Nationahst Party have not chosen to umte with the 
Swarajists and form a reumted Nationahst Party, their 
policy and aims are identical Their immediate goal is 
provmcial autonomy, the grant of which will satisfy them. 

Both the Swarajists and Nationalists have mvanably 
combined m speeches and votes alike in their severe attacks on 
the Reserved side of the Government “ Towards Ministers 
the attitude of the Nationalists is mainly determined by 
personal considerations,” says the official report 

The Swaraj Party can be compared to Radicals ; the 
Nationahsts to Liberals ; and the landlords to Conservatives 
Numerically the largest, and first m point of opulence, the 
landlords have shown no capacity for orgamzation 

The Mushmsform a party by themselves, and have shown 
a tendency to co-operate with the Gkivemment on essential 
matters In this the Government also manage to secure the 
co-operation of some Hmdus, about fifteen m number. 

“ Communal feehng was strong though usually latent m 
the second Council,” says the official report It is burrow- 
mg underground m the present Legislature For tactical 
reasons the Nationahsts and Swarajists have refiramed fi'om 
bringing forward any motion which would be regarded by 
the Mohammedans as a direct challenge Curiously enough, 
an attack by a member of one community on a Minister 
or Member of the Executive Council belonging to the other 
commumty is viewed with suspicion by the criticized 
offiaal’s co-rehgiomsts, who generally rally to his support. 
Developments on party fines, which have been rapid, will 
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opinion in the province, and that its relations with the 
Executive were harmonious Though occasionally inspired 
by the idea of placating advanced pubhc opmion, as, for 
instance, m a resolution which was earned by a large 
majonty recommending the release from gaol of the 
Khahfatist, Zafar All Khan, it has approached most 
questions in what the oflBaal report calls a gpint of 
moderation, ' tempered, perhaps by a disposition toward 
enUasm of Government measures. For example, says the 
report of the Punjab Government, on the enhancement of 
canal charges the general feclmg of the Rural Party was one 
of steady opposition, but the tone of the speech was always 
moderate, A non-official resolution urgmg the removal of 
the statue of Lord Lawrence at Lahore — the soldier-states- 
man who preferred the sword to the pen — was defeated by 
a substantial majority after a hvely but by no means heated 
debate. The proposals of the Muddiman Committee were 
condemned as madequate after a dull debate in March 
1925 but pohtical theonea as a rule are a secondary con 
sidcration with the majority of Punjab representatives, who 
believe m practical measures. 


The United PnoviNtiEs 

Parties on modem hnca made thar appearance in the 
Umted Provmccs Council m 1923 The preceding Councils, 
which the non-co-operators had boycotted, had contamed 
a group of Libcrab who on most questions voted together, 
but they lacked disciplme and a clear-cut programme. 
When the Swarajists entered the Council they were thirty 
in number Thor organization, says the offiaaJ report, 
gave them an importance above their numerical strength. 
The power of the Swarajists waned and their number 
dwindled in the third Council mvmg to the ipht in the 
Congress camp, thanks to the Hmdu Maha Sabha s wtu* on 
the Congress ChsTiig to the decrease in their number and 
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the impatience of the majority in the Council with their 
extreme tactics the Swarajists gave up their programme of 
direct action and behaved like sober men. 

A new party was Termed, called the Nationalist Party, 
consisting of twenty-eight members belonging to the Hmdu 
Sabha and the National Liberal Federation Some land- 
lords have also jomed them. “ It is a purely Hindu party,” 
says the official report. No Mushms have joined it Though 
the Nationahst Party have not chosen to unite with the 
Swarajists and form a reunited Nationalist Party, their 
policy and aims are identical. Their immediate goal is 
provmaal autonomy, the grant of which will satisfy them. 

Both the Swarajists and Nationabsts have invanably 
combined in speeches and votes alike in their severe attacks on 
the Reserved side of the Government “ Towards Ministers 
the attitude of the Nationabsts is mainly determined by 
personal considerations,” says the official report 

The Swaraj Party can be compared to Radicals ; the 
Nationabsts to Liberals ; and the landlords to Conservatives 
Numerically the largest, and first in point of opulence, the 
landlords have shown no capacity for orgamzation 

The Mushms form a party by themselves, and have shown 
a tendency to co-operate with the Government on essential 
matters In this the Government also manage to secure the 
co-operation of some Hmdus, about fifteen m number. 

“ Communal feebng was strong though usually latent in 
the second Council,” says the official report It is burrow- 
mg underground m the present Legislature. For tactical 
reasons the Nationalists and Swarajists have refi'ained from 
bringmg forward any motion which would be regarded by 
the Mohammedans as a direct challenge Curiously enough, 
an attack by a member of one community on a Minister 
or Member of the Executive Council belongmg to the other 
commumty is viewed with suspicion by the criticized 
official’s co-rehgiomsts, who generally rally to his support. 
Developments on party hues, which have been rapid, will 
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prove stable with the grant of Autonomy The Swarajists 
who arc still opposed to the formation of Mimstnes, will 
abandon this pohey the moment complete responsibihty is 
introduced The Government do not take senously the 
Swarajist professions of non acceptance of oflSce. The 
Swarajists serve on committees. One of the Swarajists is 
the Deputy President of the Gounefl, The Government’s 
reading of Pimdit Govmd BaUabh Pant, the leader of the 
Swarajist Party with twenty two followers, is interesting 

He was formerly a Liberal, and is lUlI so by temperament 
and convictioEu He has never profciscd to take seriously the 
cult of the cAarta ^ (spinning wheel) and probably regrets the 
refusal of the Congress to abandon completely the non 
cooperation programme- Hii tactical 'Onll 13 considerable, 
and was responsible for his party’s deemve influence in the 
debates of the Agra Tenancy BiIL Of late, henvever his 
pontion has been somewhat weatened by the advent of 
Mr Ghmtamani (the Liberal leader and ex Minister) whose 
vehement utterances appeal strongly to some of the Swarajlits 

Bengal 

In Bengal Das held together the Hindus and Muslims 
and successfully practised obstruction He ivas the only 
Indian leader ivfao earned out his pledge of suspending 
dyarchy by a pohey of unif orm, continuous, consistent 
obstruction- Dyarchy was suspended in Bengal dunng 
his lifetime- The Swaraj Party had a powerful organ. 
Forward y a dotfy paper ibtmded by Das, with a large circula 
tion- Its editors often go to prison for their anti Bntish 
articles- The Fonoard itself came to gnef because of its 
crtrcmism, and its pubheation had to be suspended Its 
place has been taLcn by an equally powerful oigan, Libtrij 
The Independent Pa:^— thongh the name is a paradox, 

» One of GiodH’i itroosat objection! ww to the wearing by Indiam of 
tttaiiuGicturcd outride lodin hmcc the cull of the Caodhi < 

object vrai to revive IndL < indmtric!- 
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the Independents being hardly the material out of which a 
party could be made — ^m important moves against the 
Government, and especially m the matter of upsetting 
Ministries, invariably joined hands vdth the great Das, who 
could thus usually command 66 votes m a house of 140 
After the passing away of Das the Muslims left tlie Swaraj 
Party in large numbers and formed a Mohammedan group 
This disintegration was due to the fact tliat the leadership 
of the party passed into the hands of a lesser man in 
Allahabad, who had neither a cool head nor a restrained 
tongue, nor yet the courage of his convictions The Mushms 
had anticipated that tlie Swarajists would prove to be 
Hindus first and Nationalists afterward when the British 
Commission of Inquiry should be appointed The Nehru 
Report not only repudiated the Mushm claims, but also the 
Hmdu-Mushm pact of Das 

Besides the Swaraj Party, who are organized and disci- 
phned, the only other organized party is the European and 
Anglo-Indian group They have a common aim and object, 
a leader whom they respect, a party whip, and a powerful 
Press m the Englishman and Statesman The European group 
has been a tower of strength to the Government, who could 
always rely on them as they could rely on the nominated 
members 

The so-called obstructionists in Bengal will settle down 
to work the reforms when Bengal is given provincial 
autonomy There is a strong group among the Swarajists 
which feels that the moment autonomy is granted in Bengal, 
whatever their policy in the Central Government might be, 
they cannot honestly avoid accepting office Mr Sen Gupta, 
a talented and forceful personahty, who has succeeded 
Mr G R Das m provincial leadership, might legitimately 
aspne to be the Prime Mimster of the Swarajist Government 
in Bengal, with Subosh Chandra Bose, formerly of the 
Indian Civil Service, and now the leader of the Congress 
left wing, as Home Secretary 
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There is a large section of coniervative landlords in Bengal 
who are not properly organized, and who have been made 
to fed that they should organize themselves 

The above cursory survey of the working of parties m 
some of the leading provmces will suffice for our present 
purpose, 

Pohtical philosophers have always deplored party systems 
They say that once parties uprear themselves go<xl causes 
cannot thrive, 

‘ I can never extract from Mr Goldwin Smith, with all 
his mastery of history and pohtical acumen, * writes Bryce, 

any answer to the question how representative government 
could be earned on without them. * ^ 

Parties m India arc no doubt imperfect The leaders ore 
apt to look upon them as their pnvatc appendage. Parties 
may have shown a tendency owing to incompetent leader 
ship — cspeaally among the Swarajists — to degenerate into 
an odious land of tyranny But the leaders arc only 
amateurs With the growth of traditions and responsible 
government parties would develop necessary coherence and 
prinaplca 

Some tender souls despaired, especially during the 1926 
elections, owing to the personal rivalries of two leaders of 
the Congress and the Hmdu Sabha, as to whether India ivas 
fit for Smirqj 

Bryce says he knew of a Scottish constituency in which 
a party had been similarly divided on acxxjunt of the persona/ 
dissensions of the leaders more than of political differences, 

** but each held together and during a long senes of yean 
tned to carry a candidate of its own, merely because each 
desired to be the ruling force m the town * * This tvas the 
case m Allahabad beUveen the two Pundits Malaviya and 
Motilal They appear to have made ap thar differences 
for the present The S^varajist leader s squabbles tvith his 
» iiUtrn D€nxMaa voL 1 p isS* * P* 
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contemporaries remind one of the happemngs in the Itahan 
repubhcs in the Middle Ages, where personal animosities of 
" rival leaders used to be the basis for political factions 

Such dissensions are not altogether unknown to modem 
countries England witnessed a similar occurrence when 
the differences of Mr Asquith and Mr Lloyd George tore 
the Liberal Party asunder ^ 

Lively quarrels between pohtical leaders only indicate 
that India is expenencmg the birth-pangs of freedom. 


^ That the bitterness which accrued from this painful personal controversy 
had not died was revealed by a recent speech made by one of the greatest 
Liberals living, Earl Grey, who frankly confessed his and his friends’ inability 
to work with Mr Lloyd George 



CHAPTER DC 

THE ELECTORATES 

The Montagu Chelmsford Report laid down some broad 
prmaples, which were worked out m detail by a committee 
presided over by Lord Southborough, knosvn as the 
Franchise and Functions Committee. This Committee 
toured throughout the country fiom November 1918 till 
March 1919, and made its recommendations m regard to 
the electorate under the reforms, 

Piinapal among the qualifications which the Committee 
recommended were a property qualification and residence 
wi thin the constituency No uniform property qualification 
was fixed for the vanous provmccs or, for that matter, for 
the vanous electoral areas m one and the same provmcc, 
with the result that the electoral qualifications differed 
between one area and another m the same provmcc, and 
between one provmcc and another There 'ivas also much 
dispanty between the cnlianchizcd proportions and the 
actual populations of the vanous provmccs Moreover, an 
unequal distribution of r e p resentation betiveen the rural 
and urban populations could not be avoided. 

The other recommendations of the Franchise Committee 
related to the cnB^chucnicnt of all retired and pensioned 
officers of the Indian Army, whether of commissioned or 
non-commissioncd rank , the denial offianchisc to ^vome^, 
to the lulgccti of foreign states, and to persons under 
twenty-one and those of unsound mind and guilty of offences 
mvolving moral turpitude , the grant of votes to subjects 
of Indian States and the withdrawal of the Governor f 
right to nullify the election of a candidate as contrary to 
pubhc mtercst. 
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The Franchise Committee further recommended that the 
existing system of indirect election should be replaced by 
direct election in the case of tlie Provincial Legislatures, but 
retamed m regard to both Houses of the Cencral Legislature. 

As regards separate representation of communities, the 
Committee recommended its retention so far as the Mussul- 
mans were concerned and its extension to the Sikhs in the 
Punjab, the Indian Christians in Madras, the Europeans 
m Bombay, Bengal and Madras, the United Provmces and 
Bihar and Orissa, and the Anglo-Indians in Madras and 
Bengal, but not to the Mahrattas of Bombay and the 
non-Brahmms m Madras 

The Government of India dissented fiom some of the 
recommendations of the Franchise Committee They ob- 
jected to subj'ects of Indian States as electors or candidates 
for Councils, and to franchise qualifications other than those 
based on property. 

Had the recommendations of the Government of India 
been accepted the franchise would have been so varied as 
to result in a meagre enlargement of the Punjab electorate 
and a vast expansion of the Madras electorate They were 
for reduemg by about one-third the large electorates pro- 
posed by the Franchise Committee for Bengal, the Umted 
Provinces, and Assam They thought the proposed provision 
for representation of the depressed classes was msufficient, 
and disapproved of the proposed umversity constituencies 
While endorsing the Franchise Committee’s recommenda- 
tions regardmg communal electorates the Government of 
India considered that the strength of Muslim representa- 
tion m Bengal was madequate The Government did not 
approve of the Committee’s rejection of the non-Brahmin 
claims to separate representation 
While acceptmg as a temporary measure the Committee’s 
recommendation of indirect elections to Assembly the 
Government of India opmed that the elections for the 
Council of States should at least be direct 
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The Joint Committee of the Bntiah Parhament heard 
the Indian representatives, who disapproved of gome 
important rccommendatiom of the Eranchise Committee, 
while agreemg with the Crovemment of India that the 
elections to the Council of State should be direct The 
Jomt Committee further agreed with the Indian leaders 
that the election of the non-oflSdal members to the Legis- 
lative Assembly should also be direct, and not through 
the Provmcial Councils The Jomt Committee modified 
some of the recommendations of the Franchise Com 
mittcc, and made more acceptable suggestions, many of 
which were meorporated m the Government of India Act 
and rules made thereunder 

The first elections to the new Legislatures took place 
m November rgao The non-co-operators under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress, preached boycott of the elections and the 
reforms Polhng booths m various provinces were 
picketed Nathcr candidates nor voters, ho^vcvc^, were 
lackmg, though there is no gainsaying the fact that the 
non-co-operators succeeded m dmuadmg several of the 
newly cnfi-anchizcd people firom exercising their votes 
This was not much of an achievement, as the task of takin g 
the voters to the polls is difficult even in advanced countries. 
In England, where democratic institutions have reached a 
high degree of perfection, and where the electorate is far from 
mdiffcrcnt, parties and pohticians have invanably grumbled 
after every General Election at the lethargy of the electors 

The non-co-operators did not succeed m regard to their 
attempt to defeat the elections by persuadmg candidates 
not to stand. Out of 637 elections only sue were not held 
owmg to the absence of a candidate. 

The greatest achievement of the non-co-operators ■was in 
Bombay City, where the influence and the presence of 
Mahatma Gandhi ^vas no mean factor to reckon with. 
Only 8 per cent of the calhmchizcd section recorded their 
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votes in Bombay City In tlic Madras Presidency, where 
the non-co'operators exercised less influence, as many as 
70 per cent of votes were recorded m some of tlie urban 
constituencies In the Punjab, not\Mlhstandmg tlie bitter- 
ness m the minds of the people owing to unfortunate 
events, the voting in general constituencies was as high 
as 32 per cent , and m the rural constituencies 36 per cent 
In the United ProMnees, w'here Libeialism oflered the 
stoutest resistance to the non-co-operatois during the 
election — and stubborn support to the Government in the 
three subsequent years in the maintenance of law'^ and 
order, even though it involved the imprisonment of 
hundreds of Congressmen — the voting in Lucknow and 
some other centres w^as as high as 60 per cent , while the 
average m other contested constituencies could be estimated 
33 per cent According to the official estimates, the 
voting in the first elections for the Piovincial Councils 
averaged for the whole country at betw^een 20 and 30 per 
cent , for tlie Legislative Assembly at 20 per cent , and 
for the Council of State at 40 per cent 

Bearing in nund the unprecedented enthusiasm aroused 
by the non-co-operation movement, the above figures 
prove that even at a time when the boycott propaganda 
was at its fiercest the electorate attached appreciable value 
to their power to vote 

The boycott was called off by the Congress during the 
1923 elections m deference to Das and the Swaraj Party, 
who wanted to enter the Councils on the distinct under- 
standing that neither the Congress machmery nor its funds 
were to be used for that purpose There was a straight 
fight m many places between the Swarajists and the 
Liberals and other co-operators The former denounced 
the, latter for havmg aUied themselves with an “ ahen 
Government ” to defeat and discredit the Freedom-fbr- 
India movement by impnsomng the venerable leaders of 
the Congress and their numerous followers The latter 
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retorted that law and order must be maintained and the 
King’s Government earned on The Liberals were 'iviped 
ont. Even veterans like Sir Surendranath Bannegee 'were 
defeated. The enthusiasm aroused by the elections was 
unprecedented “ The fight, says an ofiSoal report, “ 'was 
cleanly conducted.” This is a glo'wmg testunony to feir 
methods of the two great veterans, now no longer with us, 
the late Deshabhandu G R, Das and Sir Surendranath 
Bannegec. 

On entering the Councils the first mquiry of the 
tnumphant Swarajists was hke the celebrated question at 
the Mormon wedding ‘ How many of her are there ? 
Actually there was only one elected non-offiaal Liberal m 
the Assembly of 1933 He too -was defeated m the 1926 
elections But agam there came fiiom the Umted Provmcc* 
one Liberal Their future, however u bnght, owing to 
their diplomatic mampulation of the S'warajist leader, 
whom they assisted m produemg a report on the fines laid 
down by the Liberal leaders m their presidential speeches 
m their annual conferences. 

The elections of 1923 showed that in contested con 
ititucncics the number of votes recorded 'was nearly double 
those m the previous elections Out of 800 000 'votes in 
contested elections more than 350 000 'were recorded for 
the Legislative Assembly For the Provmaal Goimals, m 
contested constituenaes, between 40 and 50 per cent of votes 
were recorded 

The elections of 1925 to the Council of Sutc disclosed 
that Its constituenaes were still Conservative The 
Sivaraj Party made a strenuous attempt to capture some 
of the seats, but they could only return nine out of a total 
of thirty three members. 

The General ElccUons of 1926 for the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils ivitncsscd the rout 
of the Congress in Upper India and the tnumph of the 
Gommunahsts, who had raUicd under the banner of the 
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Hindu Maha Sabha This was partly due to the lack of 
drive m the Congress Icadcrsliip, wluch was played out, 
and tlie lack of character of the Congress Party, which was 
being eaten up by internal jealousy and petty feuds. A 
powerful leader ^sith infinite patience and capacity for 
sacrifice was able to hold together men of various tem- 
peraments and outlook His tact and liis genius for 
compromise, yielding on non-esscntials to please the amour 
propre of his prominent followers, while sticking to his own 
general pohey, gave C R. Das unique power and oppor- 
tumty Mr Das was not oppressed by the vanity of a 
mediocre politician of Allahabad who succeeded him in 
the All-India leadership, and who got into endless trouble 
with his colleagues because he had not the ordinary ability 
of a leader to merge his ego m the greater ego of his own 
party and the stdl greater ego of his own country 

In South India, and especially in the Madias Presidency, 
the non-Brahnun party, which had become a communal 
caucus, was easily routed by the Congress leader, whose 
energy and diplomacy confounded his opponents The 
dnvmg-power of the Swaraj'ist leader of South India, his 
enthusiasm for the cause, and his capacity for complete 
self-efiacement made Mr Srimvasa Iyengar tlie idol of the 
public. But for his personahty, to which the Swarajist 
successes in the South must be wholly attributed, the 
strength of the Congress Party would have considerably 
decreased in the Legislative Assembly Despite all this, 
the Swarajists lost both in numbers and prestige m the 
Legislative Assembly and the Provmcial Councils To 
avoid the Swarajists bemg ‘ dished ’ at the next elections 
their leader surrendered the Congress programme and 
abandoned the old Nationalist pohey which beheved in 
healthy compromises with Mushms with a view to creating 
confidence in an important mmority, without which all 
national endeavours must end in fiasco The spirit which 
ammated the old Congress and gave India what was known 
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as "the Lucknow Pact, the strength behind which com 
peUed the Government to incorporate it in the igrg scheme 
of the reforms was banished fiom the Congress owing to 
the lack of faith and lack of courage of its leader, who 
could not forget the heavy casualties of the igi6 elections 
A constitutional scheme of reforms which was acceptable 
to the Hmdu Maha Sabha was produced by the Congress 
leaders with the help of the LfberaJs to the disgust of the 
M u s lim s and the Sikhs who ojienly rebelled against it 
This madent shenvs that organized communahsm ran 
confiisc and overwhelm professing nationalism. 

It was bcconung dear that the poiver of the electorate 
was bcihg fdt by the leaders Its communahsm become 
contagious Separate dectorates cannot be the nursenes 
of nationalism. The Congress became tamted %vith com 
munahsm because it bdicvcd m CounaJ entry and had to 
pander to the prqudiccs of the dcctors The Muslims m 
the Congress dwmdled from a fciv hundreds to less than a 
score of members The Congress had asked the voters not 
to exercise their nesv rights When the first penod of ten 
years rdbnns was about to expire the very Congress felt 
compelled to bow to the dectorate, which was communal 
The parties and their leaden could not therefore afford to 
take up a purely nationalist attitude. This is true alike of 
Hin dus and Muslims 

The awakening of the dectorate was rcaL Their 
mtercst m the administration of the country and m the 
work of the Legislatures was mcreasmg 

In the Umted Provmccs which has a population of 
45,375 ooo, the dectorate m 1920 \va3 over a million. In 
1923 half a milhon more dcctors and by 1926 another 
100000 were added to the rolls makmg a percentage of 3 53 
to the total population The picrccntagc of votes polled in 
1920 ™ 33 It rose to 41 36 m 1923 and 49 32 in 1926 
In 1920 the total number of votes recorded \vns 333,000 In 
1923 the total number 510 51 1 And m 1926 it rose to 
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732,155, many more than double the number of votes polled 
m the first General Election under the Montagu reforms. 

In the Punjab, which has a total population of a httle 
over 20,500,000, the number of those who were en- 
firanchized was 702,748, or 3 3 per cent At the General 
Election of 1923 the percentage of votes polled varied from 
84 in the case of the umversity constituency to 38 in the 
case of the ten Sikh constituenaes 
In Bengal in 1923 the number of voters was 1,044,116, 
or 2 I per cent of the population Of these 34 8 per 
cent recorded their votes in 1923 The number of electors 
m 1926 was 1,184,804, or 2 4 per cent of the population. 
Of these 33 4 per cent voted m 1926 
In the Madras Presidency m 1920 3 per cent of the 
total population were enfi'anchi2ed, and 24 per cent of 
the registered voters exercised the right to vote In 1923 
3 13 per cent were registered as voters, and 36 26 per 
cent of the voters went to the poUs In 1926 3 36 were 
enfranchized, and 48 per cent of them exercised their 
franchise In 1923 women were entitled to vote In 
1926 women were allowed to stand as candidates, though 
the two who stood were defeated 
In the Bombay Presidency in 1923 the percentage of 
voters to total population was 4 03 for the Legislative 
Council and 98 for the Legislative Assembly The 
percentage of votes recorded to the total number of voters 
on the electoral roll is estimated at 69 84 for the Provmcial 
Council and 70 97 for the Assembly. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the percentage of 
male electors who voted in the General Election of 1923 
in contested general constituencies to the total number of 
registered voters was 57 4 

In Bihar and Orissa, durmg the 1923 election, the 
polhng was far heavier than m 1920, averagmg 52 per 
cent for the Pro\ancial Council In 1926 the percentage 
of actual voters rose to 60 in the contested constituencies. 
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In Awam, in contested constituenacs, 25 per cent went 
to the polls in 1920, 42 per cent, in 1923, and 43 5 per 
icenL in 1926 At the last General Election tlic highest 
proportion of polling was in the Mohammedan constituency 
of South Sylhet, 71 per cent, and the next m the Sylhet 
Sadr Non Mohammedan constituency, 66 ri per cent 
It must be remembered that greater enthusiasm cannot 
be created for a Legislature which has no power to enforce 
the win of the people. With the grant of autonomy, the 
growth of education among people, and the realization of 
their powers ansmg from the dependence of the parties on 
the voters the electorates may be expected to take as real 
an interest m the administration as the electors m any 
other part of the avilizcd world 
Lumted as the powers of the present Legislatures arc, 
the mterest evinced by the constitucnacs and the general 
pubhc m the work of the Goimdls is stnkmg The foUowmg 
observations of the Madras Government arc noteivorthy 

The work of the Council is followed closely by the htcrate 
and particularly by the English-educated population. The 
Press gives much space to reports of debates, and its cor 
rcspondcncc columns frequently contam letters demanding or 
suggesting or complaining of action by the CoiracU. Members 
of the Council on occasions contribute to such correspondence 
thus rccognmng that by this means they may secure a %vidcr 
hearing The "V^tors Gallery is ^vdl patrorured and indeed 
IS uncomfortably cropp’d cd during important debates, such as 
that on the Umvcisity BUI, or the Religious Endowments BflL 
Such measures produce a large crop of ncivipapcr leaders. 
Important rcsolutfons, e g that in lavour of the cnfnmchisc- 
mcntof%vomcn those for adjournment of the House, the more 
sensational Budget motions, arouse much mteresL The interest 
IS keener in Madras than In the country districts but even 
there mcetmgs to support or condemn dcasions of the Icgisla 
tjve body arc not unknown, and the resolutions of such 
mcetmgs arc on occasions fonvarded to Government. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

Lord Meston (retired ICS) quotes with approval the 
Abb6 Reynal, who declared that had the Portuguese not 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and discovered India the 
torch of Liberty in Europe would have been extinguished 
by the Turks, and Islam would have dommated the world.^ 
The French philosopher-historian has been proved right by 
the testimony of the twentieth century Muslim thinkers 
hold that had the flag of Indian nationalism not been seized 
by European hands the Turks would not have been beaten 
back to their Asiatic homelands The conquest of India 
laid the foundations of the success of the European move- 
ment agamst Turkey and of the British Commonwealth 
Had the Empire of the Moghuls not sunk under the 
vices of bad internal administration and the excesses of 
Aurangzeb’s fanaticism, the revulsion agamst it imder 
Sivaji’s leadership would not have assumed such gigantic 
proportions, and the central Government would not have 
fallen a prey to irretrievable demorahzation. Under the 
circumstances nothmg could be easier than the passmg of 
the Empire of the Moghuls and the Mahrattas withm the 
orbit of the British Commonwealth 
Had the English trodden the path of the Grand Moghul 
they would have marched down the steep mchne, and their 
Empire in India would have long smce become a thing of 
the past Their first attempt was to study and avoid the 
mistakes of their predecessors 

The one insuperable obstacle in the way of the con- 
sohdation of their power was their ignorance of the 
^ 72e Dominions and Dependencies of (he Empire 
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vernaculars of the country, an ignorance which they 
overcame by the b ri lliant plan of educating the Hindus 
in English Qpite a reasonable volume can be compfled 
from the correspondence of the early Bntish administraton 
on this subject. The prop of British rule in India has 
been neither the Army nor the police, but the English 
educated classes who carry on the government of the 
country The steel fi^me of the structure was not the 
European Services, but the English-educated classes turned 
out by the Indian umvcrsittcs As the number of the 
umvcrsitics and the students who passed out of them 
mcrcascd beyond the requirements of an carher day the 
growth of middle-class unemployment became a scnoui 
problem The educated unemployed middle classes 
naturally contribute to our present discontents 

Macaulay foresaw this trouble, and claimed that it ivould 
be the proudest chapter of English history In no case could 
It be avoided The choice lay between colonizmg India — 
which was out of the question — and Europeanizing her 
children. True is the contention of British critics that the 
clamour for Indianization of the supenor Services and 
nationalization of the administration emanates finm cdu 
cated classes, whose success will only mean the transfer of 
power Irom a white bureaucracy to a brown oligarchy 
But the retort of the latter is equally true, that they 
arc numcncally larger than the former, have a greater 
stake m the coimtry, and arc not migratory turds It 
IS a xccogmtion of the validity of the claim of the 
educated classes that resulted in the famous O Donnell 
Circular 

It ivould be mtcrcstmg to sec what the official opimon is 
adic subject 

thatore pcnvcrfxil sdU has been the general uncertainty as to 
uve ujjg immediate future would bring to the English admin! 
mcctmijji India— on uncertainty aggravated by the depressing 
ere of racial hatred which had begun to surround 
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even those who were devoting themselves most whole-heartedly 
to the interests of their adopted country The result of all these 
factors was a senous shortage in suitable European candidates 
for the various Services This shortage, combined i\ith the plain 
desire of the Central Legislature tliat steps should be taken to 
secure an increased recruitment of Indians, induced the 
Government of India, with the consent of the Secretary of 
State, to consult local Governments on the issues involved 
Accordmgly a letter, which subsequently became famous as 
the “ O’Donnell Circular,” was issued at the end of May 1922. 
This document reviewed, and invited the opimon of the 
Provmcial Governments upon, the vanous considerations 
involved in the question of Indianization, in order that the 
Government of India might consider the whole position The 
letter, which had not been wntten for pubhcation, was given 
to the world through journahstic enterprise , and at once 
certam sections of opinion, both in England and in India, 
began to accuse the Indian Government of betraying the cause 
of the Europeans in the Services, and ofjettisomng, for pohtical 
considerations, the responsibihties which Great Bntain still 
retains for the welfare of the people of India This agitation, 
together %vith the existing anxiety regarding the future of the 
Services, led Mr Lloyd George to dehver a speech early in 
August, m which he declared that the Civil Services of India 
were the steel frame of the whole structure of admimstration 
He stated that the constitutional changes recently made in 
India were the result of an experiment , that he could not 
predict the influence which non-co-operation would exert 
upon the next elections , and that if there was a change in the 
character of the Legislature and in the purpose of those who 
were chosen to sit therein, the new situation would have to be 
taken mto account He declared that his Majesty’s Gk)vem- 
ment would stand to their responsibihties m India, and would 
take whatever steps were necessary to discharge or to enforce 
them He further went on to say that he could see no penod 
when India could dispense with the gmdance and the assistance 
of a nucleus of the British Civil Services The continued 
assistance of Bntish Ofhaals was, he said, necessary to bring 
about the discharge of Bntain’s great trust in India , and it 
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was not m order to rdinqmah thu trust, but to bring TnHIn 
into partncnhip m its disdiargc, that the reforms had been 
mtroducetL^ 

Say what Lloyd George may, if the goal of British rule m 
India IS Swaraj as announced by his Majesty King Gcoigc 
on February 9 1921, it is not right to declare, as the Welsh 
Prime M i n ister did, that he could see no {>enod when India 
could dispense with the guidance of the British m the Crvil 
Services Another great liberal, as Secretary of State for 
India, repudiated any mtention of paving the way for a 
Parliamentary system of government m India, which, he 
said, if my existence either officially or corporeally were 
to be prolonged twenty times longer than it is liicly to be, 
IS not at all the goal to which I could for a moment aspire. 

Lord Morlcy was wrong Notwithstanding his rcpudia 
don, the Indian Councils Act of 1909, which embodied what 
IS known as the Morlcy Minto reforms ivas clearly pavmg 
the way for the Parh amentary system. The Montagu 
Ghclmsford Report shows how 

Bnttth pohey in TnHm ha* been itcadfly directed to a point 
at which the question of a iclf-govcming India was bouiKi to 
arise how impulses, at fiiit famt, have been encouraged by 
education and opportumty how the growth quickened nine 
yean ago and was immeasurably accelerated by the War 

No better explanation of this immeasurable acceleration 
f^n be given than m the words of two recent authors, both 
of whom hold progressive if cautious views in regard to 
India. 

Imperial strategy bcfoi^ 1914 was based on the assumption 
that m time of hoitihtici undla would need to be pm^TrfuUy 
reinforced from Britain. \How vastly different ^va* our ex 

pcncnce. The moment war was declared the Viceroy pledged 

the last man and the last ^n in India to the service of the 
CtovpTI. An immense stnam of men and munitions flmvcd 

* lit£a U 
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from India to the various theatres of tlic War ; a million men 
for service overseas, a cash contnbution of a hundred milhons 
sterhng from resources ivhich are not very large Except for 
the Ghadr Conspiracy in the Punjab and a momentary flicker 
of excitement when it was known that an attempt was to be 
made to land arms and ammunition from Java, the Government 
of India were free to pursue their Great War activities un- 
perturbed by internal anxieties Certainly none in India 
thought that thereafter India was going to stand, pohtically, 
on the ground she occupied in 1914 The last part of 
Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty was devoted to an examination 
of the changes thought ivise and prudent Lord Chelmsford 
took up the question where Lord Hardinge left it The Indian 
National Congress and the Moslem League adumbrated their 
oivn schemes , every one was constitution-making, and the 
drum-beat of self-determination raised wild hopes, unloosed 
soarmg ambitions ^ 

Lord Morley could not have foreseen the World War and 
India’s share in bringing it to a victorious conclusion for 
Britain and the Alhes, but, war or no war, he should have 
seen, as a student of history and of human nature, the 
inevitable outcome of his reforms Well might his critics 
say * 

Dry theorists like Lord Morley may have repudiated the 
idea that they were aiming at a Parhamentary system , they 
failed to determine what else they had in view British pohey 
m India has been steadily directed to a point where the 
question of a self-govermng India was bound to arise , that 
it has arisen is the crownmg achievement and justification of 
the British connexion ^ 

The spirit behmd the crownmg achievement was obvi- 
ously not grasped by Mr Lloyd George when he insisted on 
the domination of the British m the Services, which was a 
negation of self-government Mr Lloyd George’s statement 

^ India the New Phase, by Sir Stanley Reed and P R Cadell (published 
m 1928) 
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only showed to the Indian mmd that Bntiah pohbaans have 
put the War, and all the promises they made under its 
pressure, resolutely bchmd therm Colonial self government, 
which IS England s oft-repeated pledge to India, will have 
no m e a n m g if it does not mean the approximation of the 
Indian Services alike m the matter of reenntment and 
status to those m the Colonics 
The criticism that the adoption of the colomal practice 
m regard to reermtment win reduce the cffiacncy of the 
Services is not admitted as just by the Indian politicians, 
but such criticism, which has always been levelled at the 
Colomal Services by (Jod s Englishmen did not prevent 
the grant of self-government to the Colonics 
Rcith fays that the Civil Service in the Dommions is 
reenuted fitim a comparatively low educational test, and 
then advanced by promotion, disrcgardmg the Bntuh 
distinction of different educational tests accordmg to the 
nature of mtcUigcncc required for the ^vork to be accom 
phshed ^ The charge of a low educational test cannot be 
levelled against Indians On the contrary, the complaint 
has been that Indians especially the Brahmins, \^ho5c 
mtcUcct 13 about the best m the world, have an unparalicled 
capacity for standmg educational tests, however high If 
there were no fixmg of the Bnhsh percentage m the Services, 
and educational tests were the only door of admission, 
India's Brahmins would swamp the Services 
Accordmg to the Indian Nationalist, there should be no 
fixmg of percentage for the Civil Services, nor should there 
besunultancous examinations m India and England. Hence- 
forth they should be held m India only, and ^villmg Bntons 
aspiring to serve India, which many of them, oiving to long 
family connexions, truly Jove, \vill do well to come to India 
and pass the exammations. This spirit, which inspired the 
O Donn^I Circular, awaits translation into actuality 
The immediate stoppage of reermtment in England is not 
* Tht Cm I Ml AJmitirtraijonf itad Lasa ^ tS* E^pvt by A. B. K d th , 
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pressed for by tlic Modciatcs, but they maintain that it is 
a goal toward \vhich a rapid move must be made. Until 
the goal IS reached they ^vouId agree to the holding of 
examinations in India and England In the meantime 
they demand tliat tlic position of tlic Services must be 
made analogous to tlieir position m tlic Colonics or Great 
Britain. 

“ Our policy,” uTotc the autliois of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, “ is irrevocably declared, and it ought 
to content aU sober minds We arc no longer seeking to 
govern a subject race by means of tlic Services. We are 
seeking to make Indian people self-governing ” ^ Montagu 
foresaw that the change would not be agreeable to many 
men who had grown up in tlic older tradition “ It is harder 
to convmce than to direct ; to prevail in consultation tlian 
to enforce an order ” " 

To-day the Indian Cml Service dreads the pohtical in- 
fluence, whereas tlie pohtician objects to the Civil Service 
playmg his rSle. He says that the Ci\dl, Service should be 
put beyond the pale of pohtical influence, and demands that 
It should not play the pohtician’s part. “ In Austraha,” 
says Keith, 

the dread of pohtical influence in the Civil Service has led to 
efforts to remove the Service in large measure from Ministerial 
control by conferring ample powers on Cml Service Com- 
missions, both as regards appointment, promotion, and dis- 
ciphne, and the same attempt is made in the Umon of South 
Africa . . In Canada, it was only m 1928 that fairly 
effective means were taken to bnng the outside Services as 
well as those at Ottawa under the Civil Service Commission, 
and thus destroy the grave abuse of pohtical patronage which 
caused numerous changes of meumbents of office on every 
change m the Government and destroyed the possibility of 
efficiency ® 

^ Montagu-Chelmsford Report, par 324 

* Ibid , par 327 

® The Constitution, Administration, and Laws of the Empire, pp 213, 214 
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The Indian, however extreme his views may be, agrees 
to the grant of necessary protection which the Colomcs have 
granted to the Services But the Services must serve, says 
he , they must cease to dominate. That the Services wih 
have much real share m shaping affairs goes ivithout laymg, 
but they can no longer be m the limchght , they ivHl be 
relegated to the background, as m England 
The Chvil Service of sclf-govcrmng India should be like 
the Civil Service in Eng land, without the defects of the 
English system, A Grvil servant m Bntam holds office at 
the pleasure of the Grown, and may be dismissed without 
ground but m practice he enjoys a security of tenure without 
parallel m busmess life. This is doubtless necessary, as 
Keith says, m order to secure the maximum cffiacncy It 
should not be imagmcd that the permanent officials have 
no power m Britain, The Ministers arc ordinarily at their 
mercy Even amanofrcalabflity, likeMrWcdg^voodBcnn, 
IS helpless m their hands. It is doubtful if even men of 
Mr Churchill s calibre ran resist what Mr Kath calls the 
more subtle form of the raising of objections, supported by 
a wealth of knowledge and argument against which it h 
hard to contend. 

This power of the permanent Services, while no doubt 
makin g for contmoity and itabUity, is also responsible, m 
Keith 8 words, 

for the mRint^nanrf^ of abuscs thc systcm also IS mar ked by 
a vast waste of energy of money in the duplication of 
work, RTid the obhtcration of thc sense of rcsponnbllity The 
experience of thc War showed thc fatal extravagance and 
TnitmwTifl g rTnm f uq finance of Civil servants, for whom the 
money ^vaJ provided perforce by a hapless pubhe, while none 
of thc tests available m business life for weedmg out 
incompetence were apphed ^ 

Thus It will be seen that even thc Pubhe Services m 
Bntam are not filled by thc infalliblcs 

1 71# r — Mad Lsaa ^ tftt p, iC; 
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The object of the Indian Nationahst, which is to reduce 
the Civil Services in his country to the position of the same 
in England, may not be easy to attam The magmtude of 
his task wiU be understood only by those who reahze the 
power which the British attamed after the battle of Plassey, 
and to which they have clung since The British servants 
of the Company, who were merely traders, found themselves 
suddenly mvested with the absolute powers of their pre- 
decessors They could not overcome the graspmg nature of 
the agencies of the Old Indian Government, which they 
continued to employ while steadily stnvmg to Anghcize them. 
The late Sir Valentme Chirol wrote . 

, The disappearance of the old East India Company produced 
no radical change in the machinery or methods of Government 
But the mcreasing complexity of Indian adrmmstration and 
the specialization of work m separate departments to meet the 
growmg needs of Indian development led by degrees to 
excessive centralization m the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ment Secretariats, and these developed the usual tendency of 
aU powerful bureaucracies to beheve in their own infalhbihty ^ 

Pan passu with the growth m strength of this bureaucracy 
also grew in number what Justice Ranade called “ the 
children of British rule ” 

“ No nation,” says Ghirol, 

has been so successful as the British in ruhng’^pnmitive and 
backward peoples who do not aspire to equahty but are 
content as children are, but the Englishman is apt to grow 
impatient when those whom his tutelage has raised begm to 
chafe under it and demand emancipation from his leading- 
stiings 

On the contrary, the Nationahst thinks that the British 
Civil servant m India has been too ’patient to release India 
from his leadmg-stnngs, and consequently has done every- 
thing m his power to create m her children healthy ' 
impatience 


^ India, p 831 (Modem World senes) 
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The hands of the Nationalist arc supposed to be strength 
cned by the machinery of the reforms Its purpose,’ 
says Lord Meston, 

is to habituate the old official executive, even in discharging 
its own rcsponnbihtiei, to rely more and more upon the 
support of Its Legislature and less and less upon the support of 
the British Parliament.^ 

Smcc the capture of many seats m the Legislature by the 
Congress Party the Councils have ceased to be dodlc to 
the Services, and the Services have fought hard against 
the encroachment of Ministers and the Councils 

1 Tkt DamMimiS txd Dtptniaicits ^ tkt Empirt p.sii 
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TWO INDIAS 

'CONFLICT BETWEEN PRINCES AND PEOPLE— 
THE CROWN AS THE CONNECTING LINK 




CHAPTER XI 

NATIVE AUTOCRACY 

There are over six hundred States ^ in India, varying in 
size and population from Hyderabad, which covers 82,698 
square miles, with a population of 12,471,770 and a revenue 
of ;^4,6 oo,ooo, to Maler Kotla, with an area of 168 square 
miles and a population of 80,332 and an approximate 
revenue of 00,000, and to Suket, which has an area of 
420 square miles and a population of only 54,328 and an 
approximate revenue of 5,000. 

All the States put together cover an area of 598,138 square 
miles, which is about two-fifths of the total area of the whole 
of India excludmg Burma, which is 1,571,625 square miles 
The Stat^ have a population of 68,652,974, nearly a quarter 
of the population of the whole country, which is 305,730,288 

The powers of the chiefs of one State differ from those of 
another, but the form of government may be described 
generally as personal and autocratic. 

The sunnuds, or treaties, between the British Gkivernment 
and the States also differ, but in actual practice the dif- 
ferences have been of degree and not of kind Hyderabad, 
which hugged the age-old superstition that it was an 
independent State m matters of internal administration, 
received a snub from Lord Readmg, the Viceroy of India, 
which once for all disposed of the delusion of the rulers of 

^ The India Office List (1928) speaks of over six hundred States, whereas 
General Sir O’Moore Creagh, in his Indian Studies (p 217), speaks of ** some 
seven hundred feudatory States ” J D Rees gives the actual figure in his 
Real India (p 130) as 675, of which 175 are directly under the Government 
of India and 500 under the Provinaal Government The most rchable 
figure, however, must be that of the States Inquiry Committee, who group 
the States under three classes, numbermg altogether 562 
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the States as to thexr own and unlimited rights and pnvileges 
m mtcmal matters ^ 

Lord Reading's warmng caused considerable trepidation 
in tndia. It evoked the sympathy of the thoughtful people 
m Bntish India, It was hailed with satisfaction by the 
subjects of the Hyderabad State, who were dissatisfied with 
the personal rule of the Nizam 
The Nizam had claimed that, save and except m matters 
rclatmg to foreign Powers and pohaes, the Nizams of 
Hyderabad have been mdependent m the internal affairs 
of the State, just as much as the Bntish Government 
Lord Reading felt it was meumbent on him as his Imperial 
Majesty’s representative to remove the gross misconception 
of the biggest of Indian Chie6 — a misconception under 
which the min or Prmccs have also been labounng Lord 
Reading plainly warned the Nizam that the sovereignty 
of the Bntish Grown was supreme m India, and therefore 
no ruler of an Indian State could justifiably claim to 
negotiate with the Bntish Government on an equal footing 
The Viceroy further mdicatcd that the right of the Bntish 
Government to mtervene m the mtcmal affairs of Indian 
States was another instance of the consequences necessarily 
mvolved in the supremacy of the Bntish Crown, 

The Prmccs did not like this imambiguous cnunaation 
on the part of the ex Lord Chief Justice of England of the 
legal power and moral right of Bntam to mtcrfcrc even in 
mteraal matters of administration withm the States Their 
own notions of their importance and mdcpcndcncc have 
been embodied m a pubhcation * m which they contrast 
the old pohey of Bntam with the nnv policy enunciated by 

* I,etter frtwn Oae Vlctroy md Govcnwr-Genenil of IndlA to hfa Exalted 
Hlglmai tlK Nkain of Hyderabad, dated Delhi, hUrcb ay tgsG Tbli 
letter U r ep rinte d ms an appendix to tbo SltUs Impdiy CemxkUt R/ptrt 

jBWdjA Cntcn txd SlaUt An Outline Stctch drawn up ra 

behalf of the Standing Conanlttee of the Chamber cf P rin c es , ^ dw 
Directorate of the Chamber i Special Organiiatkm (P S, King and Son 

Ltd„ 1939) 
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Lord Reading They quote from a letter of Lord Dalhousie 
in reply to a suggestion of General Fraser, British Resident 
m Hyderabad, that the Government of India should 
intervene to set affairs right m the Nizam’s dommionsA 
Lord Dalhousie dechned to mterfere m the domestic affairs 
of the Nizam, though his dommions were groamng under 
the vices of gross misgovernment Lord Dalhousie held that 
as long as the alleged evils of his Highness’s Government 
were confined withm its own hmits and affected only 
his subjects “ the Government of India must observe 
rehgiously the obligations of its own good faith ” 

Armed with these and other authonties, the Prmces thought 
that they had a good case, and demanded an inquiry into 
their powers and status They pressed their demand with 
success upon the British Government at a time when they 
were appomtmg the Parhamentary Commission to mquire 
mto the conditions m British India in regard to the working 
of the constitutional reforms leadmg to Domimon status 
The Prmces claimed that if British India were to be given 
Dominion status there were important matters, besides 
their own status and prerogatives, such as their financial 
and economic relations with British India, which required 
exploration 

The Right Hon the Earl of Birkenhead, m his capacity 
as Secretary of State for India, appomted on December i6, 
1927, the Indian States Inqmry Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Sir Harcourt Butler, whom Lord Chelmsford m 
one of his Viceregal utterances had pleasantly described as 
“our pohtical Don Juan ” 

The States Inquiry Committee submitted them report to 
the Right Hon Viscount Peel, Lord Birkenhead’s successor, 
who presented it to Parhament m March 1929 
As the Conservatives were defeated at the last General 
Election the task of taking whatever action his Majesty’s 
Government might deem fit on the report and its findmgs 

^ The British Crown and Indian Slates, pp 52, 53, 54 
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fell on the Right Hon Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of State 
for India. It mint indeed be a rather cunoua experience 
for a Soaahrt Government to consider what attitude they 
should adopt toward the Princes and Ghiefi of India — 
curious because Soaalmn is the antipodes of the institution 
of Pnnees, who arc despotic monarchs m their oivn 
kmgdoms, though vassals of a constitutional monarch. 

The Indian States Inquiry Committee met with a cordial 
reception alike from the people and the Pnnees. This was 
a happy if dramatic contrast to the scenes which freed the 
Simon Commission m Bntish India 

The subject! of the States wanted to place their gncvauccs 
before the States Inquiry Committee. A States Deputation 
came to Emgland with a view to approachmg the Com 
mittcc. But the Committee would not, because they could 
not, receive them Contrast this \vith the fr tc of the Simon 
Commission issuing invitations to the Indian people, a 
ferocious and powerful section of which would not recognize 
or approach it, notwithstanding its sweet ways. The 
subjects of Indian States did not boycott the Butler Com 
mittec as the people of British India did the Simon 
Commissioii. It was the other way about They felt that 
the Buder Committee had boycotti^ the State subject! 

This mn only be cxplamcd as due to the extreme anxiety 
on the part of the Government not to encourage — or rather 
not to be suspected of cncouragmg — the subjects of the 
States to aspire to democracy, the one dung that the 
Pnnees fear 

The Bntish Governments pohey m regard to the States 
appears to be to Europeanize them by mtroduemg in them 
more Bntiih men and methods. A suggestion has been 
made by the Buder Gomnuttcc that a new States Service 
should be maugurated corresponding, presumably, to the 
Indian Gml Service. Instead of instituting thisncwScrvicc, 

It would save all pother if the Indian Civil Service isxrc 
mcrcasmgly employed in the Indian States Perhaps that 
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does not fit in \\nth the scheme of developing the States 
into an mdependent group — ^independent of a liberated 
British India, but very much dependent on his Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain 

Supposmg some democratic Maharaja of the future 
wants to introduce responsible government in his State and 
reduce himself to the position of a constitutional monarch, 
will the Paramount Power agree to it or force him to 
abdicate, or intern him under the Bengal Regulation III 
of i8i8 without a trial as too dangerously democratic and 
pohtically minded ^ 

So far the British Government have shown no enthusiasm 
in inducmg the Maharajas to make experiments m demo- 
cracy, as Mr Montagu did in British India So far they 
have not discouraged the Maharajas from putting down 
agitation in their own territory, even if it happens to be 
legitimate The British policy in the past has been 
generally one of tolerance for the strength with which the 
Maharajas put down all inconvenient agitation and keep 
out all troublesome agitators. The Residents of these 
States were apt to show some sneaking admiration for 
the pursuit of ‘repression’ in the States How long the 
Maharajas will keep out their subjects from their un- 
doubted right, not only to participate in the administration, 
but to make it responsible to themselves, is more than one 
can predict The difficulty of the State subject is greater 
than that of the British subject The latter had to deal 
with a class of admimstrators who, whatever their anxiety 
— ^which is natural and human — not to part with power, 
had after all instmct in them the spirit of democracy to 
which they were born and under which they were bred. 
Again, the ultimate appeal of the British Indian subject 
was to the British democracy and its traditions The 
State subject, on the other hand, has to deal with the 
Maharaja, whose traditions and mstmets are opposed to 
democracy in any form “ Benevolent autocracy ” is the 
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ns plus ultra of perfection to which any State 5ubjcct can 
aspire The best Maharajas generally would hie to play 
the tSU of benevolent despots, but where the Maharaja is 
good but weak, and the Dewan (Prime Minister) un 
scrupulous and strong, there is neither honesty nor justice 
nor fair play m the admimstratioru British India, it is 
no exaggeration to say, is a thousand tunes better than the 
Native States, alike m the matter of justice and fair play 

Essentially foreign even now at the top, owmg no 
rcsponsibihty to the people, the British Indian Government 
de^ with the people, both mdividuaHy and collectively, 
more justly than the States GovemmenL The reason for 
this IS that the British Government m India is not a wholly 
unrcsponsihlc body, but is responsible to Bntaim Even 
when the British democracy was not so representative as 
to-day even when the electorate was imperfect and 
undeveloped, Parhament watched with dismay and 
scmtmizcd with ruthless attention the doings of its mien. 
A remarkable Empirc-bmldcr hie Warren Hastmgs could 
not escape impeachment in the Home of Commons 
The Maharajas, however, have no such authority to fear 
Their cmcities and excesses arc ignored even when 
systematically exposed m the Nationalist Press m British 
India, which is not given an opportumty to establish 
its ease by bemg proceeded against under the Princes 
Protection Act. The Bntish Government arc m the habit 
of ihowmg tolerance to a Maharaja so long as he is not 
noted for his independence. So long as he is JoyaJ to the 
Residents and behaves like a good boy they admonish him 
for some of his notonous acts, only privately and depart 
mentally ^ 

Had It not been for the British there would have been 
such terrible nots and popular rismgi m the States that 
the unpopular Maharajas would have disappeared or been 


1 « Up with ft good RjJib, down with ft ^ mwt ttp with ft '’«y 

who hringi In ft Bridih ftdmlnhtifttor ii /ft^ by C W Stetreni, p. 
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deprived of their autocratic powers. But the British 
Government cannot avoid, if rteed arises, helping these 
Maharajas, because they have deprived them of their 
mihtias, which they could have used against their rebeUious 
subjects The safety of the Maharajas therefoie lies in the 
strength of the British Army, tlie fear of winch prevents 
their subjects from entertaining the merest thought of 
rebelhon 

Fierce is the conflict which has arisen in the States 
between the Prmces and the people The former chng 
ferociously to their inheritance of despotic power, while 
the latter are strugghng for their right to evolve and control 
a popular constitution. This difficult matter was not 
tackled by the States Inquiry Committee. Theirs was the 
simpler task of reconcfling the differences between the 
Princes and the Paramount Power m regard to the actual 
status and mutual relations of each to the other. 

It IS necessary to mention here that the people of the 
Indian States who desired that their representatives should 
be given a hearmg by the States Inquiry Committee were 
not given an opportunity to present the case on the 
technical ground that the Committee’s terms of reference 
did not include the grievances of the people It is easy 
to blame the Committee for not having heard the people’s 
deputation Their report has been criticized as one- 
sided, based on the version of one party. But the Com- 
mittee could not, constituted as they were, go into the 
bigger and more compheated problem of the internal 
administration of the States with particular reference to 
the aspirations of the State subjects The fault lay with 
the terms of reference of the Committee, and not with the 
Committee itself 

His Majesty’s Government were obviously concerned to 
handle a dehcate problem m as cautious a way as possible. 
By making the terms of reference comprehensive and 
providmg the subjects of the States with facihties to present 
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thar gncvanccs before the Committee, his M^est/i 
Government would have assumed powers which the 
States or, more correctly, their rulers have either re- 
pudiated or resisted The Committee s purpose was first 
to investigate the extent of the authonty of the Paramount 
Power, and, secondly, to mquire puto the finanaal and 
economic relations between Bntish India and the States 
The mvcstigation has resulted m their cryptic conclusion, 
' Paramountcy must remam paramount. ^ In other 
words, the Bntish authonty is ultimate and final and must 
prevail m the Indian States, as m Bntish India. The 
Paramount Power says the Committee, 

must fulfil its obligations, defining or adapting itself accord- 
ing to the shifting nccessitica of the thne and the progressive 
development of the States. Nor need the States take alarm 
at this conclusion. Through paramountcy and paramountcy 
alone have grown up and flourished those strong benign 
relationj on which at tones the States rely On paramountcy 
and paramoimtcy alone can the States rdy for their preserva 
tion through the generations that arc to come. Through 
paramountcy is pushed aside the danger of destruction • 

Wise and carefully chosen words these, but pregnant 
with meaning While m the above passages lurfcs a gentle 
hin t about changing times and progressive development, 
and the duty of the States to move ^vith the times — it u 
the fimction of the Paramount Power to see to it that they 
(jo so — there is also the imperceptible assurance that when 
the democratic movement becomes too strong for the 
States to resist they can rely on paramoimtcy to save them 
from the danger of destruction. 

The States Inquiry Committee is protecting the Pnnees 
against themselves- In their supreme folly the Princes 
riaim mdcpcndcncc from the Bnush authonty They 
complam that the Bntish yoke exercised through the 

» Slaia ConutiM Riptwl p»r 57 p. Jt 
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Governor-General and his Agent has been lying heavy on 
their necks, that, according to tlie treaty lights and en- 
gagements, they are independent m internal matters, 
whereas actually the British interference has been harassmg 
and improper^ By way of piopaganda, ‘boosting’ tlie 
rights and claims of the Chiefs, the Directorate of the 
Chamber of Princes have also published a book ^ empha- 
sizing the disabilities undei which the rulers of the States 
labour owing to the endless surveillance of the British 
Government m internal matters 
The States Inquiry Committee Report is a courteous 
reply to the pretensions of the Princes who would have 
vanished — owmg to the corruption of their judiciary ^ and 
the extravagant luxuries m which they irresponsibly waste 
pubhc money — before a rutliless pubhc awakcmng ' 

British mterference m Indian States is necessary ; but 
unfortunately at times it has been exercised with excessive 
restraint m the case of Prmces who are reactionaries, and 
with excessive severity m the case of Prmces who have 
democratic leanmgs The old British bureaucrat liked the 
Onental despot Before the War the retired bureaucrat 
was never tired of smgmg the praises of the Princes He 
has even attacked the pohcy of mterference of the British 
officers m the internal affairs of the Prmces, saying “ Leave 
them alone , give them a free hand to do what they hke 
in their States. They are their States, after aU 1 ” The 
admiration of the retired civihan for the Indian Chiefs 
and their -uncontrolled rights has found expression m his 
writings One of them deplored “ the craze for reform 


^ ‘‘'If a second Akhbar were bom m India, we would not let him rule 
in his own way, and he would in that case rather not rule at ah It is childish 
to^blame the Rajah for being Onental — In India^ p 249 
“ The British Crovun and Indian States 

^ “ A smah party of Hindus cahed at the Mission bungalow to make a 
request on behalf of a friend who hved in one of the Native States They 
aflSrmed that it was an impossibihty to get justice m a law-court in one of 
these States except through the intervention of the Bntish Resident — India 
and Indians^ by Edward Elwin, p 1 1 9 
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after British pattians ” of the European officen in the 
States ^ He has even accused them of forming a httic 
European chque” m the capital of the Pnnees, who could 
not resist ‘ the temptation to mtroducc into native State* 
those pnnaplca of administration which they have always 
practised m Bntish India, 

This reactionary yiciv no longer finds favour with the 
Bntish ofl&ccrs of to-day They are dcvelopmg a nesv 
angle of vision much to the distress of the jiampcr^ mien 
of the States Either the States must progres* on modem 
and democratic hues with Bntish India, or its rulers must 
agree to the constant mterfercncc and control of the Para 
mount Power m internal affairs 
The age of despotism has passed away in Bntish India, 
If by a fiat of the Socialist Govcmiaent in Bri tain nU the 
Indian State* were abolished none would be more happy 
than the rubjccts of the States themselves * 

The majonty of Pnnccs instead of chafing at the mter 
vcntion of the Bntish Government, must feel grateful that 
their State* have not been annexed to Bntish India on 
the ground of maladnuniitration. With the exception of 
some of the South Indian States where English education 
has progressed as rapidly as m Bntish India, owmg to a 
lucccssion of enhghtcned Pnnccs who saw the wisdom of 
opening college* affiliated to the Bntish umvcmtie* m thar 
rc*pcctivc provmcc*, the administration of the Indian 
States is appallmgly crude and mdisputably corrupt 
One-man rule is bad enough cvicn when the man is able 
but when It degenerates mto the rule of a man who is 
addicted to the worst vices of Oncntal despotism— n'omen, 
wme, and idle amusements at the cost of the people — it 
becomes a nightmare. Were a referendum taken to-day 
among the subjects they >vould cheerfully vote for the 

• >«ukl like to be aimeitd to Eritah ItxlU.'*— /• 

/mGM p, 049 
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annexation of tlie States to British India The States exist 
to-day because of the meicy of tlic British 
Had there been in British India one-tliousandth of that 
coiTuption and dishonesty and oppicssion and uncoil ti oiled 
autociacy you find in the Indian States, long ago tlic British 
Raj would have perished But tlic tiagedy is that tlic 
British Raj tolerates tlie Pnnccs, who arc notoiious for then 
maladministi ation, as if to enable the Indian people by 
way of contiast to choose between two evils ^ Between a 
tolerated and tolerable foreign rule and an intolerant and 
impossible native autocracy tlic choice is easy. No ^^’•onder 
Biitish rule in India is more popular than that of the 
Maharajas ! Tell Indians tliat England would to-morrmv 
parcel out India into so many little States under 
Mahaiaj'as, and tlius make tlie whole of India hitherto 
directly under the British as self-governing as the States, 
and see what happens 1 A ivholc eountry will rise in 
revolt against that shocking suggestion Take away the 
protectmg arm of Britam from tliesc medieval Maharajas 
and their subj'ects, who have been groanmg under their 
unspeakable meanness and tyranny, will overthrow them 
in one single week. 

Bntish India is not a heaven, though tlie European 
offiaals there sometimes act hke httle dnnnities and 
infaUibles They are, m the Right Hon J Ramsay 
MacDonald’s satirical words, “ imperious and imperial ” ^ 
But they have begun to feel that the power whicli made 
them near to gods must vamsh It is decreasmg fast If 
British India is not a heaven the Indian States are a 
veritable hell® There is only one way to improve them. 

^ “We might annex them — there is never any lack of pretext — and we 
might leave them entirely alone to serve as awful examples and make our 
subjects (m Bntish India) contented by the contrast ’’ — In Indta^ pp 249, 
250 

, * The Awakening of India^ by J Ramsay MacDonald 

^ Lord Gurzon wrote “ One Prmce was a confirmed drunkard, 
shot his servant dead m a fit of ungo\emable temper , another was pnvy 
to the poisomng of hxs uncle , a third • . for nearly twenty years had been 
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And that js to make the rulers constitutional kmgs — 
subject to the suzeramty of the Bndsh Cnnvn m cactcrnal 
affairs, and to the ^vtU of the people in mtcmal adnmus- 
tration That is the only answer ^at can be given to the 
Pnnccs demand for independence from Bntish intcrfcr 
cnee. That ansiver has not been given by the Indian 
States Inquiry Committee, which ^v^s only charged with 
the professorial r6U of mtcrprcting m the hght of m^ng 
documents the powers of paramountcy Will that aspect 
be examined by the Reforms Inquiry Commission presided 
over by Sir John Simon, now that the scope of its inquiry 
has been extended ? A jomt or separate consultation of 
the pohtical leaders and the Pnnees m the naghbourhood 
of Whitehall may have some value if the question c^n be 
approached boldly But the real rcsponsibihty of mtn> 
duemg responsible government m the Indian States rests 
tvith the Paramount Power The States Inquiry Com 
mittee have shirked it. But it cannot be shirked for long 
The Maharajas, who arc generally perverse and ill 
educated, arc not the sort of people who ivill like to follow 
the example of the Samurai of Japan, -who voluntarily 
rchnquishcd their power ^ They have to be forced to move 
ivjth the tunes 

Perhaps realizing that this step is not possible, the States 
Inquuy Cfommittcc, after cstablishmg ivith weighty proofs 
the sovereignty of the suzerain power, suggests that a neiv 
set of British pohtical officers, reenuted from the univcr 
dticM and given apeaaj training, should go forth to the 


fmflty of gnm m*lJKlminJ*tr»don, of ihocldnff barbarity lo tbe treatment 
of ha nib^ctJ .” — Laca fhm t atJ tdttr Papm by tbe 

Marque« Curion of Kedlcitcui, p> 40 . 

» ^Ai » fine oid Sitb, ibe of Nibba, did tome Uceducoteo^ 

teach them Enghjh and Wertern Wcoi, and then moiry them to 
who have hod no education. TTbe rault will be a breed of mulea. — ThtimSs 
ir* &rt*f by Sir Walter Lftwrence, p. 1 1 1 ^ , ,, 

Tbecduc»ticmorchlc&,nwreover bar not been ccmpki^y 

yeruthi ha\e been brought up to be Englhh ratb« than fnd^ ana 
to aftoT vnlti to Euglattd rather than rcwdcnce among their own 

people p 137 
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Native States. It is also suggested that these young 
officers might at some early period m their career be 
attached to the British Embassies or Ministnes.^ The 
present pohtical officers, the Report concedes, have been 
good, but the desire is to secure a better class with a betten 
knowledge of the customs of the people and all those 
graceful courtesies of manner and conduct to which 
Indians attach supreme importance. This recommenda- 
tion does not ^o to .the root of the matter What is wanted 
is opportumty for the people of the States to control the 
administration Pubhc control is the only cure agaunst 
nepotism and despotism — the two things which are blasting 
the hfe and aspirations of the State subjects. And the 
British Raj will be rendering a great service if it does not 
side with the Prmces as agamst the people m regard to 
the latter’s aspirations to have the same reforms which 
their neighbours enjoy under the British If the British 
Raj goes a step farther m the right direction, and compels 
the Prmces to transfer power to their subjects, at least to 
the same extent as m British India, it would be laymg the 
foundations of democracy m the most backward and mis- 
governed parts of the British Empire. 


^ States Inquiry Committee Report^ par 75 



CHAPTER XII 

THE CLAMOUR OF THE PRINCES 

An important official committee appomted by the Bntish 
Government diacovered the cuatcncc of ‘ two Indiaa I ^ 
The Government themselves had recognized mwardly — 
though they wanted probably a committee to explore the 
fact and give vent to its opimon with the weight of strenuous 
investigation — that the time had arrived to tell the poLtiaanj 
of the advanced school in Bntiah India, who were clamouring 
for sovereign mdcpcndcncc for India and a policy of clean 
cut, of complete separation fixim England that India was 
only a geographical expression , that the India which w’as 
ruled by the British directly, the Government of which 
territory was constitutionally responsible to the Bntish 
electorate m Great Bntam, ^vas not the same as the India 
which was ruled by the Indian Chiefs, whose relations with 
the Paramount Power were embodied m treaties , that 
‘ Bntish India, as the former was called, ivas promised in 
the fullness of tune full responsible government This svas 
different from endowing the whole of India wth Domimon 
status, because India was not a Dommion — m fact, India 
never existed — there were two Indias — and the only India 
which could be treated as a Domimon svas Bntish India, 
which could not be related to the rest of the country any 
more than Ulster could be to the Irish Free State. 

Whatever the possibHitics or impossibihtici of the nciv 
Independence movement which has been set on foot in 
India by two schools of thought — the violent or frankly 
rcvolutioEary and the non violent Congress — it has made the 
nilmg Chicfr—such of those who arc members of the Pnnccs 

^ SttUs Jmpity CotadOe* Rtpori par loG. 
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Chamber — meet in solemn conclave and issue a definite 
warning tliat whereas tliey were in full sympathy with the 
aspirations and actiwtics -vvluch arc legitimate and loyal 
of the Indian pohticians they had no sympathy whatever 
with the disloyal movement of independence, and were 
bound to resist it, should necessity arise, as loyal vassals of 
his Majesty the King-Emperor ^ 

The warnmg of the ruhng chiefs seemed to have quick 
effect on the Allahabad ” pohticians of the Congress school, 
who dehghted to masquerade as revolutionaries, and upon 
whom the real revolutionaries of Bengal looked with un- 
feigned contempt Hurriedly these extreme masqueraders, 
almost in pamc, joined hands with the avowedly moderate 
parties m the country — ^ivhom their jackals in the Press 
had always ridiculed for singing Rule Britannia with the faith 
of a true Imperialist — and produced what they were pleased 
to describe as “ the AU-Parties Report,” by which they 
meant all those parties who, havmg abstained from co- 
operatmg with the British Parhamentary Commission purely 
on the ground that Indians were excluded firom it, wanted 
at the same time to place their views before the British 
democracy 

This report was, curiously enough, praised generously by 
Sir John Simon, the Chairman of the British Commission, 
in pubhc ® It was repudiated by the boycotting Sikhs and 
by a large section of the boycotting Muslims on the ground 
that it failed to do justice to the mmonties ; by the Prmces 
on the ground that it did not understand their position ; 
and by the revolutionaries on the ground that the pundit 
who led the Swaraj Party had sold the pass by recognizing 
the overlordship of Great Bntam 
The report hkewise evaded the question of Home Defence, 
without which Home Rule must be a far-off, adorable dream. 

^ Proceedings of the Chamber of Prmces early m 1929 
® Headquarters of Nehru, the Swaraj Party leader 
^ The Dilemma m India^ by Sir Rcgmald Craddock, p 229 
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The failure of the Indian pohticmm to produce an agreed 
report is no argument or justification for leaving the Indian 
problem unsetded How far the Bntish Commission ivfll 
go to solve the Indian problem remains to be seen The 
States Inquiry has not contributed to the solution of the 
problem beyond mdicatmg that there arc ‘ two Indias 
It does not say that the two Indias wiU not unite, that 
“ never the twam shall meet’ It has mentioned a fact— 
an outstanding one. Perhaps it was not expected to peer 
far mto the future and suggest the welding of the two Indias 
into one united whole at this stage. It is difiScuJt to predict 
how far Sir John Simon and his colleagues will venture to 
handle this bafihng question which they have not studied 
because it was not in the ongmaJ scope of thar inquiry 

Most hkcly, beyond a general observation on the existing 
state of thmgs, they would with characteristic caution and 
prudence concentrate on the next stage in the groivlh of 
reforms m Bntish India, especially m the provinces. 

But the goal of Indian nationahsm is one umted India. If 
this can be secured under the shadoiv' of the Bntish flag it will 
rcdoimd to the credit of Indian and Bntuh statesmanship 

Ways and means ^viU have to be found looner or later to 
bring the Indian States and Bntish India into a common 
federation As it is all the States themselves have not jomed 
the Narcndra Mandcl, or Chamber of Prmecs Pnde and 
suspicion keep some of the prominent States, such as Mysore 
and Hyderabad, out of the Chamber of Prmccs Thar 
presence m the Chamber cannot be enforced any more than 
revolutionary organizations could be induced to recognize 
the BnUsh made legislatures of the land, admission to which 
mvolvcs the affirmation of the oath of allegiance to the 
King his hors and successors Yet the Pnnccs who arc 
loyal, hhe Mysore and Hyderabad, should have had no 
difficulty m attending the Chamber and partiapatmg m its 
deliberations That they have held aloof from it is ex 
plamcd by the fact that they ore umviJling to come doivu 
to the level of the minor Princes This boyoottuig aloofness 
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may be likened to a major provmce unwilling to recognize 
association with a minor province and tlierefore abstaming 
from sending its representatives to India’s Parhament 1 
Such a thing ivill certainly be absurd. It has only to be 
mentioned to be ndiculed It has not arisen in British India, 
and is not likely to arise. Similarly the major States who have 
‘ boycotted ’ the Chamber of Prmces, not with the loud 
execration of pohtical extremists, but with the quiet dignity 
of Oriental potentates, ivill have soon to faU into line, so tliat 
there can be the evolution of one Indian India, as it were, 
governed by the same ideas and ideals and the same system 
of government, more in keeping with this age, in which popu- 
lar opimons must prevail, than with an age when absolutism 
swayed Thus when the Umted States of India have been 
evolved with a satisfactory system of government, m which 
the inhabitants thereof will have the controUing voice, they can 
hope to take an equal place with the more advanced British 
India in the supreme Legislature of a Umted Indian Empire 
At present, as the States are divided among themselves, 
and British India from the States, this must remam a vision 
and a dream This supreme Imperial Legislature cannot 
come mto bemg so long as the Chamber of Prmces is a 
farce, as now, which major Prmces boycott, and m which 
the members themselves have been more concerned with 
the formmg of a kind of Trade Umon with a view to 
protectmg the so-called sovereign rights of Prmces — ^long 
extmct m practice, though not m theory — and to preventing 
the encroachments of the Paramount Power and its 
ubiqmtous representative in the person of the Resident or 
the Agent to the Governor-General When the Prmces 
have learned to umte and lay down common laws to the 
satisfaction of their people, when m their Chamber they 
resolve to part with power, when they, m short, follow the 
good example of their sovereign the Kmg-Emperor^ who is 
a constitutional monarch, when they cease to clamour against 
mterference of the Paramount Power by makmg that inter- 
ference impossible by themselves becommg constitutional, 
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jt can be said that Indian India may be trusted to co- 
operate with Bntuh India as an equal partner in the Indian 
Impcnal Federation, and prove a rare instrument of human 
good As it IS, the Ghicfi arc despots — cither petty or mighty 
according to the size of thar territory Lest they should 
abuse their arbitrary powers they have been kept under the 
vigilant eye of the Paramount Power The Paramoimt 
Power Itself will denre to continue its vigilance^ not because 
authority is always pleasing and the exennse thereof is a 
constant rcnimdcr of the supremacy of Bntish rule, but m 
the mtcrcsts of the Princes and their subjects alike. The 
Princes have been complaining that treaty rights have been 
Ignored and thar authority impaired even ip internal 
administration by the mtcrvcntion of the Resident. They 
secured costly legal advice fixim one of the most ermnent 
lawyers in England, who pronounced his opinion that the 
treaty rights were sacred and the relations of the Prmces 
should be directly ivith the Grown ^ The Paramount Power 
however, which represents the Crown does not deny the 
sacredness of the sunmtds (treaties) but only maintains that 
paramountcy must be paramoiint* 

In the declaration of the Bntish supremacy over the 
Pnnee* the Paramount Poivcr cames with it the symjjathy 
of the numerous subjects of the Prmces who have been 
hving under their gnndmg — at best benevolent— despotism, 
with no voice or choice m the administration. 

The Prmces do not recognize that times have changed all 
over the world and that the old order must change also in 
the States , that it is useless to look up to trcaticf which itrrc 
made under different conditions and on the interpretation 
of which they and the Paramount Power afisuys differed 
If the Princes actually feel the mtcrfcrcncc of the Para 


» Tht BritiA Cmm ami ImRax Slaia 

• " Tbc mien of little Stata aterdse more mor*J coatroJ 
Dcoglc than our magistratci, eacept in to lar u /I fr cxr G<xrrwmnJ 
iTiwawwjtt to tMr Erdtn 71* JPnacr </” U«lo Torn A Cwn 
S^amdPfrt^ (1877) by W H Rumdl, p 4*5 (tccood cdillco) 
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mount Power they must recogmze that the only way to 
reduce it, and eventually altogetlier get iid of it, is for them 
courageously to agree to divest themselves of their power even 
as the Indian Civil Service At present, when tliey desire that 
the British Authority should relax its control over them, 
they only demand the power to do as they lihe in the States ^ 
To please the democratic desiies of their subjects. Legis- 
latures have been set up m some of the States, but they are 
only debatmg societies “ I have got a Council,” said the 
Maharaja ofBrkaner to Mr Lloyd Geoige, “but I nommate 
my Councillors ” ^ The British Government do not interfere 
here and say, “ No, you must give real power to your 
subjects ” All that Britain does is to see to it that the Prmce 
who has the power of a giant over his voiceless subjects does 
not use it as a giant And Britain feels that it cannot 
rehnquish its responsibihty to the citizens of the Indian 
States, who are, after aU, subjects of the Kmg-Emperor, 
though not direct 

The Kmg’s Government is thus supieme in British India 
as well as in the Indian States Only the form and method 
of government differ In British India the Government is 
carried on by a different body, either responsible to the 
British Parhament, as m the past, or to the Indian people, 
as contemplated m the future In the Indian States the 
Nawab, the Nizam, or the Maharaja carries on the 
Government, and is permitted to carry it on so long as he 
does not incur the displeasure of the Grown as represented 
by the Crown’s agent, the Viceroy, and the Viceroy’s agent, 
the Resident ® 

^ Lord Mayo, in his Viceregal address to the Great Darbar in Rajputana, 
enunciated British pohcy toward the States thus Be just and merciful to 
your people We do not ask whether you come to us with full hands, but 
whether you come with clean hands — TTie British Crown and Indian States y'p 63 
* Mr Lloyd George happened to convey this mteresting information to the 
present writer at a luncheon m the House of Commons 
^ “ Many of the States are governed almost mdependently by their own 
rulers, but they are all subject m a greater or less degree to supervision and 
guidance at the hands of the British Government ’’ — The India Office Ltsty 
1928, p 579 
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CHAPTER Xni 

AN INTRIGUING FUTURE 

JuDomo first fixun the physical features of InHia, two great 
divisioiis arc noticeable, the first comprising the true Indian 
peninsula, and the second the mountain belt which includes 
the Himalayan highlands and hilh of Kashmir, Baluchistan, 
and Burma. 

Judging, secondly, fixim the rchgious pomt of view, two 
I ndias emerge, that of the Hindu and that of the Muslim, 
which communities have unfortunately notiung m common 
with each other, such as soaal relations or mtermamage. 
Their segregation is enforced by the isolating barrier of 
religion. Accordmg to the Census report,^ the adherent* of 
the Hindu religion number so many as 216,734,586, whereas 
the Mussulmans number 68,735 233 out of a population of 
318 942480 

Judgmg finm the ethnographic pomt of vieiv, there ore 
m In^a two pronounced types the IndoAryan and the 
Turko-Iraman, or Semitic, b«des the pure Indian and the 
pure Iranian The pure Indians or abongmes, arc a 
pnmittvc people, numbering 9,774,611, whom the Aryan 
tyranny of caste had condemned as untouchable and put 
hicTond ibc paJe of jcacty^ jyhereas the pure Jranianj^ who 
arc an ornament and an asset to the country, found a 
welcome refuge m India when they fled from the tyraimy 
of the Muslim tyrants of Persia. The Parsecs arc pure 
Iranians, profess ^roai^anism, and number 101,778 They 
generally marry only among thcimclvcs, and arc an ex 
elusive and wealthy comrf^^ty The only marriage in high 
circles of a Parsce girl a Muslim barrister created a 

* The Cenm of rmi bdoj the latert. 
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storm m the Parsee community. There have been no recog- 
nized intermarriages of the Aryan settlers in India \vith the 
abongmeSj though there has been considerable intermixture 
betiveen the Aryans and the higher native caste, forming 
an Aryo-Dra^•ldian, or Hindustam, type There is also a 
Mongolo-Dravidian type, from which tlie hlushms of 
Eastern Bengal and the Hindus of Orissa and Lower Bengal 
are drawn 

The Indo-Aryans consist, besides Hindus, of 11,571,268 
Buddhists, 3,238,803 Sikhs, and 1,178,596 Jams The 
Turko-Iramans, besides Mushms, include a small popula- 
tion of2i,778 Jews There are 4,754,064 followers of anotlier 
Semitic rehgion, Christianity, but for the most part this 
class is drawn from the aborigmes and the depressed classes 
of India 

From an educational pomt of view theie are two Indias, 
the hterate and the ilhterate But the size of ilhterate India 
IS gradually decreasmg, and when it disappears it can be 
said that India has become one. In igii only 59 per 1000 
could read and write In 1921, 82 per 1000 were hterate 
Of these, again, m 191 1 only one male m 9* 5 and one female 
in 96 could read and write For every 10,000 there weie 
160 males and 18 females who could be classed as hterate 
m 1921, as compared with 95 males and 10 females per 
10,000 in 191 1. 

The administrative division of two Indias is the India 
directly governed by the British and the States, which are 
governed by the Indian Chiefs The British provmces have 
a population of 247,003,293 and the Indian States 7 1,939, 187 

The British territories’ comprise roughly three-fifths of the 
area of India and over three-fourths of its population. 

While two Indias are thus visible there is yet the hope of 
their bemg and becoming one under the gmdance of the 
British Empire, if India’s future is to be peacefully evolved 
At present the Indian Chiefs govern the States with the 
assistance of the British Government, who supervise the 
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administration of the States through their pohtical officers, 
who arc responsible to the Pohtical Department directly 
under the Governor General humclf Owing to the oft 
oqircssed desire of the Prmces to be directly associated with 
the Grown and hberated from the dutches of Bntish India 
fast coming mto its own, it is m contemplation to make the 
Pohtical Department an cxdusivcly Viceregal portfolio, the 
Viceroy as the representative of the Grown bang apart, in 
theory, from the Govcmor-Gcncral, who is the head of the 
administration and whose functions might be ultimately 
taken up by the Prime Minister of a self-governing 
India. ^ 

The Indian rulers of the States have been given ample 
freedom by the British Gkrvcmment — so long as they arc 
loyal — to carry on the administration of the country accord 
mg to their whim and fancy They possess vast revenues, and 
arc m the habit of treating them as thar envn private income 
and the State itself as their own private property They 
exercise the power of life and death over their subjects. 
But they have no power, as m olden times, to make war 
upon each other, because their suzeram in India, which is 
the Bntish Government, docs not allow them to mdulgc m 
that luxury Nor have they the power to enter mto affiances 
with foreign countnes It ivas the dream of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to enter mto an alliance mth the Amir of 
A^hanistan before Amanullah s fall, as his Exalted Highness 
had not exhausted his superstitious faith m his oini mdtf 
pcndcDcev which he fancied svas equal to that of the King 
of the Afg han tnbes. Promptly, however, the Nizam was 
told, as we have seen, by the Governor General thaMt was 
dangeroos for a subordinate to dream dreams I 

No longer the hereditary Indian Chiefs say svith the 
last of the Kaisers, as m the dap before the Bntish came 
to India, when they ruled their own tcmtoncs and waged 
war agamst each other as the European countnes 

* ^Vhkh roaua BHtbh India. 
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I am resolved to keep tlie peace ^vltIl every one so far as in 

Me lies, but woe to him ivho shall dare to offend Me ^ 

This ivas the first Coronation Declaration of Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, but in India tlie coi onation itself is impossible 
until the legitimacy of tlie Princes is recognized by the 
British Government What is more, the coronation itself 
must be formally approved, even of a legitimate heir to the 
Gadi, by the Paramount Power. 

The British Government rebukes bad Princes, however 
exalted they may be. It dethrones independent ones, 
because a spirit of independence so long as it is directed 
against tlie people of tlie States matters not, but when it 
is manifested against the authority of the suzerain or its 
lepresentative, the pohtical agent, woe to that Indian 
Prmce * 

Where then do the two Indias come ? There is only one 
India m reahty, the India of the British Grown ^ 

In one sense the real British India is that of the States, 
where powerful British officers can exercise more authority 
by reducmg the Princes to the r6le of honorary magistrates, 
if they care, though they are wilhng to patronize these 
pampered doUs Similar power cannot be exercised un- 
questioned by British officials and District Officers m India, 
for their action is immediately the subject of a volley of 
questions in the Legislatures 

Why should the Indian States not pass under the control 
of the Indian Government of the future when self-government 
is granted? Because the Indian rulers like their present 
position, which cannot last for a smgle day when pohticians 
dominate Simla-Delhi, for, true to their faith, they would 
have to consult the people of the States as to the form of 
government there The subjects of the States, loyal and 
conservative by nature, will not as a whole vote for the 

^ Kaiser Wilhelm II ^ from Birth to Exile^ by Emil Ludwig 
- States Inqiary Committee Report^ par i8 
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abolition of monarchy, but would certainly insist on the 
Maharajas bccoxmng constitutional. 

The Maharajas to-day have ample freedom to govern 
wrong and ndc roughshod over thar people.^ They can 
hire a score of rooms m the most expensive hotels in England, 
and spend a milhon pounds upon any woman whom they 
fancy or who succeeds m fooling them Such a thing will 
not be tolerated by any Legislature m the land. While 
wilhng to parade their loyalty to the Kmg of England, their 
Emperor, the Maharajas arc un willing to follow his good 
example and become constitutional rulers And so long as 
constitutional rule is not mtroduced m the States there ivill 
be two Indias the India of the tyrannical Maharajas who 
thrive on Bntish help and can resist the aspirations of the 
people, and the India of the pohtiaans who want to copy 
the ways of the advanced West and themselves govern dbc 
country with the sanction of the people. 

The two Indias must and will continue, so long as there 
IS democracy in the one and despotism m the other If 
to-day, they are answerable to a common Government it 
IS on the basis of autocracy The Bntish Government m 
India IS autocratic, from the Indian itimdpomt, because it 
is not responsible to the people of India, Its rcsponsibihty 
IS to the Bntish Parliament, and through them to the Bntish 
electorate. And so long as the responsibility is not tram 
ferred from the Bntish to the Indian electorate it can govern 
the States and the people alike. But as a defimte move is 
bemg made m the direction of the tramfcrcncc of respon 
nbihty, a correspondmg move is alio made on the chess- 
board of diplomacy If India is to be sclf-govemmg it will 
only be that part of India which is directly governed by 


1 TTie more Lmportaat of these Prii^ exerdic the power oT lift 
death tw their labjcel*-'’— 7TW Eipvt by Sir W W Hunter p. 76- 

" Now the protected autocrat In a Natire State btsn^ ^ yei mriOT out 
mch a iucccM that the EngUth natkm can feel proud of har^ bru^ht ^ 
out upon the political rtijc.’*— Stw£a by Sir Alfred C. LyalJ p. M5 
(•ecood editkm) 
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the British. Not the other part, which is ruled by the 
Mahar^'as, who 'Uish to be ruled from Whitehall more than 
from Simla-Delhi. ' 

Up till now the Dewans and other State administrators 
have been drawn from the educated classes m India who did 
not find adequate scope for their energy and competence in 
British India Now that opportunities for the educated 
Indians are conung m a flood with the reforms the product 
of the English umversities are to be given a greater scope 
in 'the States.^ 

There has been so far only one India Henceforward 
there must be two Indias Though chafing under the 
surveillance of pohtical agents, the Prmces are unwiUmg 
to come under the direct control of the Government of a 
free India of the future.^ This will smt the British Govern- 
ment The States will have an army m the future — manned 
by the British — ^when India has her own army. The States 
will have their own British Services when India has her 
Indian Services The States, in fact, -will be responsible to 
the Crown — that is to say, the Viceroy and his Pohtical 
Department, for the Viceroy cannot govern without a 
department to help him And this department for all time 
to come will be apart from the other departments of the 
Government of India, and above them so far as inter- 
national obhgations and relations are concerned, inter- 
national because India consists of two nations, those who 
live m the States and those m British India. It is no longer 
a Hmdu and a Muslim India This racial division — ^not 
unknown to other self-govermng lands where there are 
more races than one — is bound to disappear with the 
advance of time and the operations of democracy, as it 
tended to disappear in England itself, where the Protestants 
reconciled themselves to the Catliohcs The race cleavage 
was finally obhterated with the removal of the Jeivish dis- 
abihties by an Act of Parhament But not so easily can the 

^ Stales Inquiry Committee Report, par 75 * Ibid , par 58 
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political diviaon and the hold of vested interests disappear 
Long, if not perpetual, will the cleavage be between Bntish 
India, which will under self-government become Indian 
India, and the Indian States of to-morrow, which wiU be 
the real British India of yesterday But there is nothmg 
perpetual m life — nothmg permanent m history Human 
mgcnuity can provide only so far as it secs. Eastern 
philosophers do not think of the morrow Wise Westerners 
provide agaifist a ramy day The means which British and 
bnrcaucratic mgcnmtyhasdcvisedis toicparatcthefunctions 
of the Viceroy and Governor-General ^ iviicn the day comes, 
transferring to the former the power which the latter holds 
to-day over the States when the rest of his present power 
will be transferred to the Prune Minister of India, As the 
relations between British India and the States arc intncatt^ 
and have every chance of straining eternal vigilance over 
them IS necessary and the Viceroy iviU serve that purpose, 
acting for the Cnnvn which unlike the coronets in Indian 
States, means Parhament,* as England is a crowned 
Repubhe * 

The future 13 really intriguing The best way to make 
thmgs smooth is to convert the autocrati of the States mto 
constitutional chiefs. But Bntam is not interested In 
fbrcmg unwilling Prmccs, who already complam of 
excessive mtcrfcrcncc. Britam s only purpose is to follow 
the hnc of least resistance. The only remedy is for a 
democratic Prmcc of some future date to arise and 
voluntarily transfer his power, reducing himself to the 
position of a constitutional ruler, and his own State to that 
of a crowned repubhe under the British Crown. Untfl 
that happy day comes — as come it must — the best thing 
for the people m Bntish India iS to mmd their own 
busmess A sclf-govcming Bntish India— and the long road 
to self-government, which has yet to be travelled, is not 

I sma ImiJ CammUet 67 * W par 18, 

H, G ^Vcl6, faj hh OtihM of irubrtj 
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strewn with roses — ^will have much work to do withm its 
own domain 

'The best stimulus to the growth of self-government 
withm the States themselves is successful self-government 
aU round in its own neighbourhood The growth of 
reforms and of the power of the Legislatures m British 
India has witnessed a new awakenmg in the States’ subjects. 
Self-government cannot be imposed — whether m British India 
or the Indian States — ^ffom outside It must come from 
within And when it so comes India will be moulded mto 
one umted whole, as never before m its history, under one 
Federal Government, seLf-govermng on the whole, and 
each State and provmce m its own compass self-governed ^ 

^ ** Following the American constitution rather than the British we 
must work genuinely to create south of the Himalayas the Umted States of 
Hindustan ” — The Observer^ Sunday, February 2, 1930 



CHAPTER XIV 

INDIA S ULSTERS 


There arc “ two Indiaj, even as there arc two Irelands. 
This IS a fact which both the British and the Indian peoples 
cannot obhtcratc from their minds wlnle dealing ^vith the 
Indian problcm. 

Parhament s and the King’s pledge of responsible 
government, Swarqj or Dommion Home Rule, ^vas given to 
his Majc3ty*8 Indian subjects not as distmct finm the subjects 
of his Majesty’s subordinates, or vassals, known as Indian 
Chiefs This IS made dear by the Viceroy’s Proclamation 
of November 1929 

A Umted India under one Government has not been 
known to India s past. Any thin g rcscmblmg a Umted India 
imdcr the Bntish sovereignty we may vainly search for m 
the pages of history India to-day is far from umted 
The Indian Chiefi, while professing sympathy ^ wth the 
aspirations of their countrymen m British India, have done 
nothing to promote the same aspirations m their own 
subjects. Nor have they missed an opportumty to w'am 
their countrymen m Bntish India against foUo'Wing what 
ever course they might choo* c m pohtics or enunciating 
whatever ideals they might cherish as the goal of thar 
political ambition } 

In i929> when the Congress began to dream of inde- 
pendence in despair, the Prmc« plainly told the people 
in Bntish India that the drea^n was u n c ann y It ivas 


1 ThcStandhigCoininlttwoftheCWibA-' unmniroomly 

ft rooJuricmfttBofnbay In March igaB, rtak to ig ** <» the 
lco«ltyoi:thfiIrKliftn State* to Uie Crown 1^ 

niyl, OD the Other their tympatby with tA ftiptratkoi of Britiih Inau 
which they regard a* Intimate-" 
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almost a nightmare. It conflicted \vidi their own loyalty to 
the Throne They pioclaimed that they would resist inde- 
pendence should occasion arise even at the risk of bloodshed 
The history of India under British rule shows that in 
the great Indian Mutiny of 1857, the day of commence- 
ment of which was obseiwed last year by the advanced 
school of Indian politicians as “ the Indian War of Inde- 
pendence Day,” tlie Prmces stood staunchly by Britain 
Lord Canning was happy to confess that a few patches of 
Native Government proved “breakwaters to the storm which 
would otherwise have swept over us in one great wave ” ^ 
Gandhi made no secret of appealing to the patriotism 
of tlie Indian soldiers in 1921 Should 1857 repeat itself, 
should India make a bid for a revolution, the British 
Government naturally look to the Princes to prove “ break- 
waters ” The Prmces aie quite iviUing to play tlieir loyal 
part should necessity arise An indication of this was 
given by the proceedings of the Chamber of Princes early 
m 1 929, in which m unequivocal language they condemned 
the movement m British India for sovereign independence 
and severance of aU connexion ivith England 
It is natural that the British Government, while relaxing 
their hold on British India, should draw the Indian States 
closer to themselves All apprehensions of the Imperialists 
that Home Rule for British India would spell disaster to 
Great Britam and the Empire would be set at rest if only 
they realized that for several long years, Home Rule in its 
completeness can mean no more than the status of the 
Irish Free State overshadowed by Ulster. India being 

' Last Counsels of an Unknown Counsellor, by Major Evans Bell (John 
Dickinson, London, 1883) 

Lord Roberts wrote on September 30, i8g6 “ The Mutiny was not an 
unmitigated evil, for to it we owe the consohdation of our power m India 
It was the Mutiny which brought Lord Canning mto closer commumcation 
with the Prmces of India and paved the way for Lord Lytton’s brilliant con- 
ception of the Imperial Assemblage — a great pohtical success which laid the 
foundation of that feebng of confidence which now, happily, exists between 
the ruling Chiefs and the Queen-Empress — Forty-one Tears m Iiidta^ by Lord 
Roberts (Preface to the first edition) 
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an infinitely bigger country than Ireland, the Impcnalista 
may be content to feel that India s Uhters will be strong, 
vast, and many, scattered all over the country fix)m the 
Hhnalayas to Cape Comonn, fix>m Baluchistan to the 
Burmese fionticr 

Bntish India is only British m name , it is, in fact, 
aspiring to be more Indian than the States, the slogan of 
her pohticians being Indianization of the Services and the 
Army It is also m British India that the most anti- 
Bntiih speeches arc dehvered They iviU continue to be 
so dehvered until Bntish India is accorded the same status 
as the Domimom enjoy This is also inadentally the 
highest tribute to the English education which Bntam 
imparted to India, fuUy consaous that a day iTOuld come 
when India ismild aspire to the same fixe life and full 
status as England herself 

So long as the In4ian States do not keep abreast with 
the currents and movements m Bntish India they ivill 
submit to the present system of autocracy But its days 
arc numbered. If the jPnnca are wise and do not rely 
too much on Bntish protection they iviU agree to copy the 
Bntish example in their o^vn kmgdoms and transfer their 
power to their subj cc&, Ji*t as Bntam is divesting herself 
of her pmver, whi^ the Indian people arc begmnmg to 
exercise through tBicir clcted representatives in the Legis- 
latures, both CentiTal andProvmaal, 

The Bntish GAvernnent thcmsclvca have given the 
Pnnecs broad indj icatios from tune to tune that they must 
bury the ancient i dc? of autocracy and govern on modern 
hncs Bntam '^vil^ ot be able to do much to accelerate 
the march of polrbcal development m the States Her 
pohey has been one of non mtcrvcntion as far as posable. 
But the clamour of thar subjects for Parliamentary rule is 
making an impression even upon men who arc respected 
by the Indian Govcrimcnt and who hold high offices 
under the Crenvn 
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There are two conflicting ideas on the pubhc mind in 
regard to the States. Those who do not beheve in the good 
intentions of the British suspect that the British plan is to 
unite the States into an Ulster and thus divide India 
Others who beheve in Britain’s good intentions feel that 
England aspires to protect tlie Princes so far as she may 
by ensurmg their independence from British Indian inter- 
ference in the States in internal pohtics when the former 
has attained Dominion status ^ Wliile givmg the Prmces 
that much security fiom the extravagant attentions which 
ambitious but inconvenient politicians might be mchned 
to show, Britam decidedly wants to keep them under control 
and treat them as subordmates, lest history should repeat 
itself and the Prmces should eitlier make war on each other 
' or combine to wage war on British India, reducmg the 
country to Chma’s phght ^ 

The position of the Indian States, therefore, will be one 
of equahty with British India, but subordmation to Britam 
A hberated British India will also have to be hkewise sub- 
ordmate to Britam in matters affecting British India and 
Indian States, such as boundaries, customs, railways, mmts 
and currency, salt, posts, telegraphs, wireless and telephones, 
excise, etc , etc 

England will thus be the Ma-Bap (“ tlie father and the 
mother ”) of the two Indias until they see their way to 
umte into one 

Gan they at all at any time unite ^ And if so, when ? 
The answers to these questions naturally take the shape of 
prophecies The ideal of every true Indian patriot is a 
Umted and Free India, an ideal which would have been 
easy to attam if the States had never come mto existence, 

^ “ Princes should not be handed over without their agreement to a new 
government m India responsible to an Indian Legislature ’’ — States Inqmry 
Committee Report (1928-29), par 58 (His Majesty’s Stationery Office) 

” “ That Government, as suzerain m India, does not allow its feudatories 
to make war upon each other, or to have any relations with foreign States ” — 
The Indian Empire^ p 76 
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or had the country been parcelled out into States, big or 
small, under nilmg chiefs responsible to the people. 

All that, however, is out of the question at present 
England ^vill not be mehned to hand over British India 
to nfcw Chiefs, nor will British India, which has been 
accustomed to a different land of rule, agree to go back to 
medieval autocracy India must therefore develop m two 
distinct directions, the States passing from benevolent 
despotisms to constitutional monarchies when Bntish India 
passes from a bureaucratic to a wholly democratic form of 
government When they have thus emerged they might 
think of conung imdcr a common federation 
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CHAPTER XV 

A DILEMMA 

“ The Princes and Chiefs of India,” explains one of their 
s)Tnpathizers, “ are in a serious quandary,” ^ because they 
welcome democracy m British India, but contend that it 
IS not smtablc m their States. This, then, is a quandary 
of tlieir oivn creation. 

Demociacy is less necessary in British India than in 
the Indian States, because the foreign bureaucrat is an 
Englishman, whereas the indigenous autocrat can de- 
generate, to borrow Sir Regmald Crnddock’s own words, 
into “ a besotted despot ” " The Indian Prmce — unlike 
the Enghshman wutli his democratic upbrmgmg and spirit 
of freedom which carries Math it adequate restraint — ^is 
first and last a despot 

A disgusted Enghsh wiiter speaks of Oriental despotism 
m language which would seem an exaggeration, but is 
wholly tiue of several of the Indian Princes and their out- 
of-date and tyrannical administration • “ Indeed, Asiatic 
despotism, it must be said, has ever been and ever will be 
the worst throughout the \vorld.” ® 

SmaU wonder that the Prmces do not contemplate with 
equammity the prospect of their being made responsible to 
the seLf-govermng India of the future Only a “ dreamer 
m an armchair,” says the sympathizer of the Prmces, " can 
beheve that- a peaceful settlement of the Indian States 
could be attamed by making them as a class subordmate 
to a Parhament of Indian pohticians ” The Parhament of 
seLf-govermng India will be as democratic as the British 
Parhament The Prmces are absolute rulers — autocrats of 

^ The Dilemma in India, by Sir Reginald Craddock, p 96 “ Ibid 

® Pen and Pencil Sketches, by W H Flons, p 3 (Hutchinson) 
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the medieval type Autcxracy hates democracy The 
Prmccs •will not come under the sway or jurisdiction of 
Bntish India m a hurry 

To avoid responsibility to the Indian Parhament cannot 
ensure immumty to the Princes from many kmds of respon 
sibihty They must be responsible to their subjects withm 
and suzeram without In plam ivords they must be pre- 
pared to mtrodutc the same democracy m their States 
which they applaud m British India, and abide, so far as 
mtcmal administration is concerned, by the verdict of that 
democracy acceptmg the same fXKition in their States 
\^hich constitutional practice has assigned to their hege 
lord his Majesty the King Emperor In matters external 
they owe rcsponsibihty to the C^o^\n which will be re- 
presented m India as we have seen by the Viceroy ^ the 
Kmg^f representative, assisted by the Pohtical Department. 

The most perplcimg dilemma, one ivould have thought, 
IS the Indian State But the easiest way out is the introduc 
tion of responsible government m the States by reducing 
the Pnnees from despotic rulers to constitutional chiefs * 

In case the Maharajas and Naivabs and Nizams do not 
agree to mtroduce Parhaments and responsible Gabmets 
the only alternative is to mate them responsible to the 
Government of India through the Residents, whose powers 
of mtervention m State affairs must be mcrcascd 

The Viceroy — u , his Pohtical Department — through his 
Agent m the States must appoint the judges m the States 
It IS a notorious fact that there is no justice m the British 

* SlaUt Impan Cntmilia 

' Sb Rcgmdd Cnddock. in ha mmt book. TJu Dtimn* in ImJU (p. 89) 
layi that TTic Indian Pnnea and Chicfi can hardly be expected to tramfer 
th^ allegiance Ttran the Brithh Grown to a colkctloo of political notables 
drawn GtMn various provinces of BHiIih India my tnocc than the borons 

who owed allegiance to the Plontagenet kings would ha^n agrwl In those 
days to bow their beads to a body of bnrgiascs and attorneys. But Sir 
Reginald avoids the way out of the dJemma, which Is not to tramfer power 
rrom the Crown to an ouldde body but to share their present power of 
iniernal ndmlnlstratioti with an dccted ParEoment, whBc In external 
matters cootlime to be under the direct tuicnilnty of the Crown until the 
evdutloQ of the ** Greater India ” foreshadowed In the Vi ce reg a l Prodama 
tion of October 1903 
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sense of tlie term in tlie Stales It is also a fact tliat the 
ruleis are in the habit of interfeimg with the course of 
justice, especially in cases in wliich tliey or their favourites 
— ^\vhich species abound in the States — are concerned. 
The appointment of Euiopean and ICS judges must be 
preferred generally, and in every case the Chief Justice 
must be a Briton 

This suggestion is not an aspersion or reflection on the 
capacity or character of Indian judges ^ But in the mterests 
alike of the reputation of tlie Indian judges, as weU as of 
justice Itself, the difficult task must be allotted m the States 
in the present position of affairs — if democracy is not to 
be mtroduced in die Stales — to the Enghsh ICS. man. 
Behmd tlie British judge ■wall be the British Resident or 
Agent. Behmd tlie Resident or Agent will be the Pohtical 
Department of the Viceioy, his Majesty’s representative in 
In^a Therefore, tlie native rulers will abandon their old 
habit ofinfluencmg the judges 

It may.be asked, are there not strong enough Indians 
who will put up a stubborn fight in case the ruler tries 
to mfluence the administration of justice ^ The answer 
is m the affirmative. Then it may be further asked, 
“ Why should Britons be exclusively invited for the Chief 
Justiceship ? ” The answer is, the Maharaja will be 
« afi:^id of approachmg a British judge He ivill not be afraid 
of approachmg an Indian judge, so long as his powers are 
not transferred to his subjects through a representative 
Cabinet Traditions can nowhere be easily altered or 
destroyed They are stubborn m the East And it is the 
tradition of the Maharajas to be the fountam of justice! 
The fountam must cease to be polluted The presence of 
a strong Briton ^ the head of the judiciary is therefore 
an absolute necessity m the transitional stage 

Among other thin gs, the Dewans, or Prime Ministers, 
of the States must also be Englishmen belonging to the 


^ In the Bntish High Courts and subordinate courts Indian judges have 
proved themselves worthy of their position 
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Indian Civil Service. It may be aiked, “ Have not Indians 
done great \vork and attamed distmction m the States ? 
Yes, and their number is legion Why then this change ? 
When Indians did not have opportumties m British India, 
when at the top was the Englishman in every department, 
Indians of cahbre found opportumties m the States Now 
under the reforms era Indians have abundance of oppor- 
tunities, they dominate every department except the Army 
and the pohee, m which, too, they have ambitions of 
dommation which arc certainly legitimate and cannot long 
be delayed The Bnton m the Civil Services who finds 
It difficult to get on with the Swarajist democracy can 
certainly be given a career m the congenial States 

When Indianization of the Services is progressmg rapidly 
m British India the Europeanization of the Services must 
begin m the States, cspeaaHy those States where the 
Maharajas do not want to have Parliaments to share or 
control their power The States, bemg backward m 
education and social life, must have the same chance as 
Bntish India The men who made Bntish India what the 
IS may be given a chance m the States 

It may be said that the salaries which the European 
officers and offiaals m the States will demand will be 
higher than the wages paid to the Indians whom they wiU 
replace. The answer to that is that the Pnnccs must be 
prohibited Irom treating the States as their private 
property, and must be given a fixed alloivancc. They 
must not hcnccfonvard abuse pubbe money for pnvatc 
purposes. On a generous scale an allowance must be 
given to them, ivhich they can spend or hoard according 
to their tastes and mclmations.^ 

* There are Yarienn amming itoria current in the State of Hyderabad 
about the Mram i wa>-i of boordlng moocy The Nizam ha* the wealth 
oT hUdar, being the Vfralthlcrt ruler In Inola. Hyderabad is the laigcrt 
Indian State vdlh an area erf 63 700 immrc with a populatkai of 
ifi,50oy>oo and a revenue of 61 erarea of rupee*, oc about 
Sum Cmmdatt R/port par 11 
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PART III 

EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION? 

EXTREMISTS, TRUE AND FALSE— THE VICEROY 
SEPARATES THE SHEEP FROM THE GOATS 




GliAPTER XVI 

' GANDHI— AND TERROR 

There aie Uvo foiccs in India, Gandhi — and terror. 

Gandhi is Liioami as die Mahatma (“ High-souled ”), a term 
of revel ence usually applied to the great nshis, or sages, of 
India of preliistoiic times 

Gandhi caincd this title by his plain living and high 
thinking He had led a life of perpetual struggle widi the 
white setders in South Afiica He gave the best part of 
his life to the vindication of the rights of his countrymen 
there 

Gandhi is taken by myiiads of Indians who know lum 
not at close quarters, but have only had a darshan (ghmpse) 
of him from a distance, for a mere saint and no pohtician 
There are greater saints in India than Gandhi, but not 
more popular or courageous pohticians 

A samt docs not enter pohtics, die grave of samtship 
Politics are a dirty game — “ the last resort of rascals,” as 
one of the Kings of England put it. They are more dirty 
in a country where pohtical leaders have not acqmred the 
restramt, or the character, or the expenence, of those in 
an advanced country 

If Gandhi is the greatest and die fiercest pohtical leader 
in India to-day it is because he brings to it the digmty of 
an Asqmth, the noble grandeur of a Gladstone, and the 
utter recklessness of a Joan of Arc 

Wearmg the robes and hving the simple life of an Indian 
samt, he captures the citadel of the people’s heart In India, 
if one aspires to be a successful pohtical leader, one must be 
a samt first Gandhi’s samtship is the key to his pohtical 
leadership 
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Gandhi was essentially a moderate in his leader’s life- 
time, though even then, m his overstrung moments, he used 
to lisp the language of the extremist. His pohtical gum 
(master) was Gohhalc, Morlc/s friend Gandhi proved to 
be the gun^s despair m the latter’s last days The guru 
forced on his chela (follower) a venv of silence for two years 
when the latter returned home finm South Africa with a view 
to consecrating the rest of his life to the Indian cause. 

Gandhi made the most dramatic use of that probationary 
period He travelled third class, which the upper middle 
classes m India avoid Gan dhi comes from an upper 
middle-class family 

Third-class travelling is most uncomfortable m a hot 
country of long dutanccs The compartments arc over 
crowded The passengers arc packed like sardmes One 
of the hardy annuals of the Central Legislature is the 
discomforts cif the third-class passengers. 

Gandhi took up their cause. He spoke from experience. 
Ncivspapcrs proclaimed how the hero of South Africa tvould 
not travel by second or first class for m India, as on the 
Continent, you have also a second class. 

Gandhi at once became the man of the masses On the 
biggest railway platforms crowds used to muster to shout the 
jot (victory) of that strong, silent man from South Afinca 

When Gandhi broke his vow of silence Gokhale had gone 
to the place w here the ivicked cease from troublmg and the 
weary are at rest only to be followed by the biggest leader 
that modem India and the nationalist movement had pro- 
duced TiJak, whom the late Sir Valentine Chirol tnily 
described as the father of Indian unresL 

Gandhi ralhcd to hu side all the extremist forces , changed 
the creed of the Congress from Domimon Home Rule to 
Swaraj , drove the Moderates and several Nationaluts from 
It — the last of whom to be so driven was Mr M. A Jmnah 
the leader of the Muslim League — and launched a campaign 
of cnil disobedience 
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The Gandhi movement would not have fizzled out but 
for the timidity of his principal heutenants, who betrayed 
him when he was impiisoned Against his advice they 
went to the Councils to work the reforms The most 
important of them was Patel, to-day the Speaker of India’s 
Parhament 

Speaker Patel told me two years ago, wlule he was on 
a pilgrimage to Whitehall and Westminster to learn the 
ABC of Parhamentary procedure, that Gandhi was not a 
spent force ; that he was “ only biding his time ” ; and 
that he himself had said so to Lord Birkenhead, the then 
Secretary of State for India, and to Mr Baldwm, the then 
Prime Minister Perhaps Patel was right 

The strength of Gandhi depends on the terrific mass 
support which he alone among the Indian pohticians com- 
mands The lack of character among his followers and their 
readiness to quairel among themselves made him sick The 
frequent misunderstandings between the Hindus and the 
Mushms made his heart sink. The refusal of India as a 
whole to take to the charka (spinning-wheel) drove him mto 
the ■wolderness 

Gandhi has no new philosophy to propound His plan 
of campaign is plain and simple — “ non-violent non-co- 
operation ” Though he is anxious to avoid violence, the 
tragedy of his life has been that his movement has always led 
to violence He has himself admitted it a hundred tunes. 
His “ Himalayan blunders,” as he loves to call them, only 
put more faith and more energy in him to overcome them 
That he will not overcome them goes without saymg. “You 
can as well speak of vegetarian tigers ” is the retort of the 
revolutionary to Gandhi’s propaganda for non-violent non- 
co-operation 

Gandhi says — and thousands of his followers most sin- 
cerely feel likewise — that British rule m India endures not 
because of the “steel frame” of the European Services, 
but** because of the Indian co-operation Gandhi is right 
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Indians want Bntish rule, and that is why India has Bntish 
rule. If three hundred miTliops of people dcade not to 
have the rule of a handful of ahens the decision must hold 

Gandhis purpose is to overthrow foreign rule without 
ihcddmg a drop of the adversary’ s blood , even though the 
latter might inflict violence on the national movement, 
not to answer violence ivith violence, but to answer it with 
love. 

Gandhi hopes to melt the heart of Bntam by sufienng 
“Suficr,” says he, so that our nation may conquer 
Sacrifice, he argues, is native to the laud of his birth Let 
us then prepare for sacrifices of all lands , of our foreign 
doth , foreign ideas , foragn education , foreign institu 
tions , service imdcr a foreign Government , of personal 
firecdom itself as a penalty for persistent propaganda against 
co-opcration with that Government. 

If Gandhi s commandments were obeyed India would be 
free in no time. But a poor country will always have people 
to look to the Government for support and maintenance. 
A Government m every country has resources. The re- 
sources of the British Government m India arc great. It 
provides employment for hundreds of thousands of Indians 
They are not the people who will follow Gandhi. Pockets 
before patriotism is the motto of the majority of the 
people all the world over And India 15 no exception to 
the rule. 

The revolutionary disapproves of GandhTi gospel, be- 
cause it IS impractical and its success 11 impossible unless 
the whole country were prepared for a gener^ strike lasting 
for some months Such a strike cannot be humedly brought 
about Even if brought about it cannot be kept up for 
several weeks Therefore the revolutionary believes m the 
short cut of secret conspiraacs, mtimidation of the pohcc, 
and a general campaign of terrorism against the foragn 
Government 

Both revolutionaries and Gandhi s followcn were pre- 
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paring for a grim struggle — not against each other, not- 
withstanding tlicir different methods and conflicting plnlo- 
sophics — against foreign rule. Gandhi himself had pro- 
claimed tliat he \vould make tlic revolutionary gospel of 
independence his own. It did not occur to that great saint 
that independence, which is forcible severance of the 
British connexion, can be attained only by a successful war; 
through oceans of blood, through fire and sword. 

Non-wolent non-co-operation, if faitlifully earned out, 
as he would sincerely wish, ^vithout creating an atmosphere 
of bitter race-hatred and violence, could only incieasc the 
friendship between Britain and India, inducing the former 
hnally to give the latter equal partnership in tlie Empire 
Non-violent non-co-operation, tlicrcforc, was the road to 
Home Rule, not independence War ^vas the weapon of 
those who sought to overthrow British rule 
The revolutionaries naturally felt tliat Gandhi was only 
carelessly playing into their hands ; they secretly dchghted 
in the thought that tlie saint would unconsciously prepare 
the atmosphere for a bloody revolution 
To make matters worse, tlie Communist, inspired and 
paid by Moscow, was blowing the bugle of class-war wathin 
and war against Impcriahsm wathout. On this subject 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the President of the loyal Mod- 
erate Convention, better known as the National Liberal 
Federation, said * ^ 

; 

I feel bound to draw the serious attention of all who are 
interested in the welfare and prosperity of this country to the 
growing menace that is threatemng not only the ordered 
progress of the country, but the very foundation and existence 
of society and the State There are mdications which cannot 
be Ignored that Commumst ideas are bemg dissemmated 
among the working classes and the ignorant agricultural popu- 
lation with the avowed object of subverting the present 

^ Presidential Address at the eleventh session of the National Laberal Federa- 
tion, dehvered on December 30, 1928 
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structure of loacty and cnvncnhip of property The repeated 
and long-continued strikes m important mdmtrial ccntrci 
which have very ncariy nimcd the staple indmtncs of the 
country arc engineered not merely for the purpose of rcdroimg 
the legitimate or supposed gncvaniici and improving the 
condition of labour but as part of a plan to break up the 
present order and structure of society and arc subsidized partly 
by foreign funds A party has come into existence which is 
openly proclaiming revolution and destruction of the present 
structure of society and ownenhip of property as its goal 

Who was responsible for the situation ? Let Sir Chimanlal 
Sctalvad, himself a member of the Bombay Govemraent tdl 
lately, answer 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it is Government who have by 
their blundering and hesitating pohey at every step created 
extremism and helped it at every stage to gather greater 
strength just when it was about to lose ground Their imwisc 
action m putting the Rowlatt Acts on the Statute Book m 
defiance dT umted Indian opinion throughout the country 
gave birth to avil disobedience. The Punjab Martial Law 
administration and the horrors for which it was respKDosIblc 
created the cult of non-violcnt non-co-operation and non- 
payment of taxes and the obstructive and hostile attitude of the 
Swarajists m the Legislatures, The Simon Conmmnon muddle 
of last year brought mto existence the party advocating 
complete independence. Government have always failed to 
respond adequately and timely to legitimate Indian aspira 
dons ns voiced by sane and responsible pobdeal sections, and 
by their hesitation and delay have lost opportumty aAcr 
opportumty of catching the imagination of the people and 
securing their contentment They arc so much lost in 
admiration of what they have done for India and of the 
efficiency of thar admirustration that they wonder and resent 
that Indi an s should be dissatisfied with the present order of 
dungs and should demand fid! sclf-govcmmcnt 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE DIPLOMAT AT WORK 

India was in the throes of a revolution The British Raj 
was faced with a movement the like of which was not known 
or heard since 1857 Loyal moderates who had always 
stood for British connexion had gone over to the side of the 
extremists A umted nation had resolved to rise m revolt 
Its representatives had dehvered an ultimatum to the British 
Raj Accordmg to the ultimatum, the Indian National Con- 
gress would proclaim independence and prepare for civil dis- 
obedience and non-payment of taxes unless steps were taken 
to estabhsh Domimon status in India The ultimatum 
was to expire on the midnight of December 31, 1929 ^ 

Lord Irwm, the Viceroy of India, was m an extremely 
difficult position N o Viceroy smce the days of Lord Cannmg 
had been faced with a crisis of such terrific dimensions and 
consequence The only advantage that Lord Irwm had 
over Lord Cannmg was this the former Was deahng with 
Enghsh-educated people who were fair m love and fair m 
war, whereas Lord Cannmg had to face a surprise mass 
attack In 1857 the soldiers and the populace gave no 
ultimatum to British Raj In 1929 the leaders of the people 
gave a defimte warmng m firm, if courteous, language, 
fully twelve months ahead 

^ That resolution last year at first stated that, if Dominion status was not 
granted at the end of the year, there would be civil disobedience throughout 
the country — a very, very grave threat If I remember aright, it was 
Mr Gandhi who then appeared on the scene and moderated the seventy 
of this resolution by postponing it for one year, and it is that resolution which 
is about to be considered m December of this year at Lahore The object 
of the resolution is to determine that, unless Dommion status is given by the 
end of that year, civil disobedience with aU its consequences will ensue ” — 
The Marquis of Readmg, Tuesday, November 5, 1929 {House of Lords Debates, 
vol 75 > P 383) 
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The Bntish Raj was strong and nughty It could ignore 
the ultimatuiru The Indian soldiers were contented and 
loyaL There was no danger of a mutiny m the Army, and 
therefore no chance of a successful revolution Lord Irwm 
could have brushed aside the ultnnatum and said Do 
your worst and be prepared for the wont- 

Who in India does not remember the exhibition of the 
might of the Bntish Rjg in the Punjab ten years ago ? 
Jallianwala Bagh, a pubhc park in Amritsar, was the 
prolegomena to the mauguration of martial law m the 
Punjab ^ It was m that jiark that unarmed men were shot 
with the dramatic purpose of creating an impression 
that* British Rqj believed m governing India with the sword- 

Not the Bntuh people, but the bureaucratic system, was 
responsible for produemg what Lord Curaon desenbed m 
di^:ust as the reeking shambles of AmnUar * Kmd 
words were uttered by the Bntish and Indian Governments 
to concihatc the Indian people, who— dissatuficd and 
humiliated — mvitcd Mahatma Gandhi to start a spmtual 
war against British iryusticc m India 

All this Lord Irwm knew as the man on the spot- He 
imdcrstood that the Bntish Army and the loyal Indian 
troops were strong enough to put down any pohtical nsmg 
Even if the worst were to happen the Viceroy -was not 

^ /wfia in bein^ the anrmil icv ”! of the Gorcmmait of India to 
ParliAmcct. 

• See evidence of BHff*dier*GctKTml R- E. Dyer before the Hunter Cotn 
mittee a i med lAcr 1 -ord Hunter Its Ch&innAn, begu their inquiry 
into the Pi^ib dmurbmccs in October 191^ 

See ilso dovemment of Indii report, IndU in /pfo, Chipter II pp- 2S-30. 
This oSciil report tflys ( 

In par ticm i r e*rly In the course of the period under review (ntenso 
feehng wii aroused by the public cximinatioD of Brigadier-General R- E 
Dyer who had been responsible tor firing upon an assembW at JalHinwaJa 
Bigh, in Amritsar thereby causing tlw hemriert death roll in the history 
of the suppression of the aktarbancei. The Cranh admisiioo of this officer 
that be had employed measures so drastic with the object of causing moral 
effect pJToduced a pastkoate outery in India which was rc-cchoed also in 
Great Britain.” 

• Hansard of ipiQ and tptfO, rekting to Indian debates in ParUament, 
reveal bow high auUM^dci hke Lord Citfzon deploml the unhappy excesses- 
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unaware that India — unarmed to-day, thanks to tlie British 
policy of keeping her in safe subjugation — could be recon- 
quered 'With die facility ■wadi which Lord Birkenhead would 
make a speech in the congenial atmosphere of the House 
of Lords 

The Viceroy of India had before him one of two alterna- 
tives • concihadon or repression He combmed both 
A Conservative by upbringing and temperament, he was 
unwilhng wholly to concihate A Christian in life and 
thought, he was opposed to wholesale repression, which 
meant really martial law and ruthless slaughter of unarmed 
innocents and rebels, as in the Amritsai crisis. In a crisis it 
was impossible to distinguish an innocent sympatluzer from 
an active participant m the revolt. The crisis in the Punjab, 
the dark days of martial law, which rendered the terrific 
rebeUion of Gandhi and his followers ine'vitable — 20,000 
of them had to be sent to prison ^ — would have to be repeated 
on a nation-'Wide scale if an irreconcilable attitude were 
taken by the British Raj, leaving behind a memory of unfor- 
gettable wrongs, unforgivable excesses, and broken pledges 
It did not reqmre much courage to take up an attitude 
which a Michael O’Dwyer had taken up in the past in the 
interests of all that was vital to the British people Sir 
Michael advised the application of martial law to his pro'vince,^ 
where, face to face with pubhc uprismg, the ci'val authority 
was paralysed, as it seemed, at any rate to him, who was 
considered to be the best judge, being the man on the spot. 

It was open, m the name of the British Empire, to the 
Viceroy of India to hand over the administration of the 
country to his Excellency the Gommander-m-Chief and 
proclaim martial law m India, even as martial law was 
proclaimed in Egypt ® With the experience, however, of 
the Punjab a decade ago — and its tragic aftermath which 
taxed aU the resources of the Empire and ‘ perplexed ’ one 

^ Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 1924- * India tn igig 

® The Egyptian Troblemy by Sir Valentine Chirol 
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The Bntuh Raj was strong and mighty It could ignore 
the ultnnatum. The Indian soldiers were contented and 
loyaL There was no danger of a mutiny m the Army, and 
therefore no chance of a successful revolution. Lord Irwin 
could have brushed aside the ultunatum and said Do 
your worst and be prepared for the worst. 

\Vho m India does not remember the exhibition of the 
imght of the British Raj m the Punjab ten years ago? 
JaUianwala Bagh, a pubhc park m Amritsar, was the 
prolegomena to the mauguration of martial law m the 
Punjab ^ It was m that piark that unarmed men were shot 
with the dramatic purpose of creating an impression*'* 
that'Bntish Raj beheved m govermng India with the swortL 
Not the British people, but the bureaucratic system, was 
responsible for pr^uemg what Lord Gurzon described m 
disgust as the reeking shambles of Amntsar * Kmd 
words were uttered by the British and Indian Governments 
to conciliate the Indian people, who — dissatisfied and 
humiliated — invited Mahatma Gandhi to start a spiritual 
svar against Bntish injustice m India 
All this Lord Irwm knew as the man on the spot He 
understood that the British Army and the loyal Indian 
troops were strong enough to put down any pohucal nsmg 
Even if the worst were to happen the Viceroy was not 

» £h bdn* tiie amnad report of the Govenrment of India to 
Pariiament, 

• See evidence of Brigadier-Ocncnd R. E- Dyer before the Hunter Com 

mlttec named after Lord Hunter iti vrho begu their inquiry 

Into the Pim}*b dhturinncci m October 1919. 

Sec ■1*0 Oovemtnent of India report, la&t in tgao Quiptcr 11 pp. 26-30, 
Thh official report tap i I 

" In particular cariy in the emne of the period under review Intenw 
feeling woJ arouacd by the public examination of Brigadier-General R. E- 
D>Tcr who had been respoudble for firing upon an ajumbly at JalUanwala 
Bagh, in Amritiar thereby cauiing the heavlat ckath-roll In the hhtocjr 
of the nipprexiioo of the oitturbaneca. The frank admltdoo of ihk n/Ri-fr 
that he had employed mcasurci >0 driotic with the ot^ect cS ruiln^ moral 
effect produced a paidaciAte outcry in India which ww re-echoed "lio in 
Great mtain, 

• H a nt a r d of 1919 and r el a ti ng to Indian debata In Parliament, 

reveal how high authontio hke Lord Ciffxon deplored the unhappy 
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unaware that India — unarmed to-day, thanks to the British 
policy of keeping her in safe subjugation — could be recon- 
quered with the facility wth which Lord Birkenhead would 
make a speech in the congenial atmosphere of tlic House 
of Loids 

The Viceroy of India had before him one of two alterna- 
tives : conciliation or repression. He combined both 
A Conser\'ative by upbringing and temperament, he was 
unwiUmg wholly to concihate A Christian in life and 
thought, he was opposed to 'vvholcsale repression, which 
meant really martial law and ruthless slaughter of unarmed 
innocents and lebels, as m the Amritsai crisis. In a crisis it 
was impossible to distinguish an innocent sympathizer from 
an active participant in the revolt The crisis m the Punjab, 
tlie dark days of martial law, which rendered the terrific 
rebeUion of Gandhi and lus followers inevitable — 20,000 
of them had to be sent to prison ^ — would have to be repeated 
on a nation-unde scale if an irreconcilable attitude were 
taken by tlie British Raj^ leaving behind a memory of unfor- 
gettable wrongs, unforgivable excesses, and broken pledges 
It did not require much courage to take up an attitude 
which a Michael O’Dwyer had taken up in the past in the 
interests of all that was vital to the British people Sir 
Michael advised the application of martial law to his province,^ 
where, face to face with pubhc uprising, the civil authority 
was paralysed, as it seemed, at any rate to him, who was 
considered to be the best judge, being the man on the spot. 

It was open, m the name of the British Empire, to the 
Viceroy of India to hand over the administration of the 
country to his Excellency the Gommander-m-Ghief and 
proclaim martial law in India, even as martial law was 
proclaimed in Egypt ® With the experience, however, of 
the Punjab a decade ago — and its tragic aftermath which 
taxed all the resources of tlie Empire and ‘ perplexed ’ one 

^ Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 1924 * India in J919 

^ The Egyptian Troblem^ by Sir Valentme Chirol, 
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of the ablest of Englishmen, Lord Reading — it would be no 
exaggeration to say that the Viceroy of India must be a 
bold man to have the Punjab experience repeated on a 
nation ividc scale. 

The choice before Lord Irwm was either to stake India 
upon a hazard as a gambler stakes his hentage on the 
throw of the dice, or to save this precious jewel of the Grown 
for the Empire by a stroke of diplomacy Lord Invm chose 
the rili of a diplomat instead of a gambler 

The Indian mmd has had a weakness for proclamations 
Lord Canning saved India by the Qjieen s Proclamation m 
1857, on which old Indiaiu still look as their Magna Carta. 
The late Mr Edwm Montagu, who had to face the revo- 
lutionary repercussions after the War, lured the nght iving 
of the Congress with a Parliamentary pronoimcemcnt They 
icccdcd fix>m the Congress and set up a rival platform known 
as the National Liberal Federation They agreed to check 
the extremist activities by a persistent campaign m the Press 
and on the platform They helped the British Government 
to suppress the Gandhi rcbclhon and to break up his non 
co-opcration movement They did not hesitate to support 
or initiate the mcarceration of their former pohtical col 
leagues and leaders They were denounced m savage 
language by the extremists who for a while forgot the 
existence of a foreign Government, but concentrated on 
ndiculmg and destroying their own countrymen who ivcre 
the iviUmg props of that Gov emraent. The wrath of the 
extremuts against the Moderates for puttmg down a national 
rcbclhon against foreign rule could be faced, but the latter 
could not bear the betrayal by those vvhom, Wolscy hkc, 
they had served The Moderates felt that their exclusion 
from the Simon Commission was an act of gross treachery 
on Bntam s part, for which they were ^vholly unprepared. 
It was woll Imown that Lord Irwin had warned Whitehall 
that the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission 
of Inquiry into Indian reforms would be resented m Indio, 
aoo 
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But Lord Birkenhead had turned down Lord Irwin’s recom- 
mendation, probably with the object of commg to grips 
with the extremist and the Moderate combmed, and recon- 
quermg India, instead of followmg up the weak-kneed pohcy 
of Edwm Montagu, which would end in the grant of 
Dommion status to India, meamng m India’s case secession 
from England, because India was not a Dommion Indians 
did not belong to a daughter-race , the attachment of the 
Domimons to the mother-country was inconceivable m the 
case of India Either India might be governed with a strong 
hand or lost 

Lord Irwin was not prepared for a bloody reconquest of 
India His Christian soul revolted against the very thought 
of shootmg down myriads Further, as a gentleman, he felt 
that those who fought for England and helped her m the 
suppression of the Gandhi revolt deserved better treatment 
than was accorded to them when they were excluded from 
the Simon Commission The appointment of an Indian 
Central Committee to collaborate with the Simon Com- 
mission was made too late Moreover, it was not the same 
thmg and had not the same power or status as the Simon 
Commission The Moderates held aloof, accusing the 
Viceroy of havmg let them down They withdrew all 
co-operation from the British Royal Commission They 
sided with the extremists m their boycott They sympathized 
especially with the excesses of the boycott movement, when 
the boycotters armed themselves with sticks and stones and 
invited the pohce lathi m return Their newspapers assailed 
the Simon Commission with even greater bitterness than the 
extremist Press The bomb that burst m India’s Parhament 
early this year dehghted their disgusted soul ! They 
appeared unwilhng to oppose even revolutionary outbreaks.^ 

^ ** What was alarming was that responsible opmion did not somehow 
come forward to reprobate crime, and that is a very unhealthy sign ” — The 
Right Hon Wedgwood Benn, the Secretary of State for India, m the debate 
m the House of Commons on Thursday, November 7, 1929 (Hansard, 
vol 231, p 1327) 
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The cxtrcmiat is a born boycottcr He will boycott every 
British Commission, because he has no faith m Bntam 
Even if Indians had been mduded m the Simon Com 
mission It would have made no difference to the true 
cjctrcmisL Masqueraders like the Swarajist leader — if not 
the muled — might have been placated by a mixed com 
nussion, but not the left wmg of the Congress, the leadership 
of which IS still retamed m BcngaL 

None was more grateful to Lord Birkenhead for his ex 
elusion of the Moderates from the Simon Commission than 
the revolutionary patriot who in the fullness of his nation 
nlirm throws a bomb or fires a pistoL The revolutionaries 
thought that at long last their only enemy, the Indian 
Moderate who w^ looking forward to the opportumty of 
serving on the Royal Commission, who always sold his soul 
for a mess of pohtical pottage, was by the decree of a divine 
Providence treated with the contempt he deserved They 
were amused when the Moderate preached boycott of a Royal 
Commission They handed over the platform to the 
harangiung Moderate. They allowed the Congress right 
wmg to jom hands with these disdliisioned scccders who had 
left the Congress and fought the country to please Montagu. 
They did not mind the constitution mongermg which ended 
m the production of a so-called All Parties Demand for 
substantial Dominion status. Only they said that that 
demand should be the ureduablc minimum for the Modcr 
ates — and for themselves nothmg short of mdcpcndcnccl 
The Congress at Calcutta (iga8) did not wholly endorse the 
so-caDcd All Parties Demand , it was unwilling to lower the 
flag of mdcpcndcncc it simply supported the impracticable 
parts of that document which rclat^ to universal franrhur 
and adult suffiage. The extremist was clearly scoring 
His triumph was complete with the issue of the ultimatum.* 


* The w*7 to dlidurp: our fidudatr obli^aUom to ItuUa fa oerer to 
jWd to threat*— new ncrer I Lord Bfakcabcad b the Howe of Lord* oo 
Norefflber ^ tgag (//«« ^ Lads DthaUs voL 75, p, 401) 
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Conservatives and loyal men despaired The Govern- 
ment of India was preparmg for the fray Its Secretaries, 
strong men with a will of their own, the- best brams from 
the umversities of Britam, were sharpemng the sword for 
the mevitable conflict. They knew they had tremendous 
support at home Men like Lord Birkenhead, Mr Winston 
Churchill, and Earl Wmterton, the late Indian Under- 
secretary, were not the pohticians to be cowed down by 
the extremists’ wild threat 

Alas ' the Secretariat hopes were frustrated with the 
advent of Socialism to power 

Labour stood committed to a sympathetic Indian pohcy. 
In his irresponsible and unregenerate days the Labour 
Premier himself had repudiated in as strong a language as 
Gandhi — and with close reasomng and searchhght clarity — 
the present bureaucratic system of Indian admmistration.^ 
Emotional Sociahsts Like Lansbury had proclaimed from a 
hundred platforms that Britam had no right to impose its 
rule on an unwilhng people ^ Labour conferences m the 
past had passed perfervid resolutions on the grant of self- 
determmation to India It was, therefore, idle to expect 
a Sociahst Government to support a strong campaign of 
resistance to the Nationalist movement Uneasy lay Lord 
Irwin’s head 

Lord Irwm had been forced into the morass of isolation 
from pubhc opmion by Lord Birkenhead’s exclusion of 
Indians from the Commission , Lord Birkenhead was no 
longer at his back to support a strong pohcy. He had 
gone to the City even before his party’s fall Neither was 
Lord Irwm’s party, nor his old chief, whom he loved and 
who reciprocated his affection,® at the helm of aflfairs. 

^ GoverTunent of India^ by t±ie Right Hon J Ramsay MacDonald 

* Hansard, November 25, 1927 See Mr Lansbury’s speech, in which he 
says no nation has been born which is fit to govern another 

^ ** If ever the day comes when the pairty which I lead ceases to attract 
to itself men of the calibre of Edward Wood (Lord Irwin) then I have finished 
with my party — ^Mr S Baldwm m the House of Commons on Thursday, 
November 7, 1929 (Hansard, vol 231, p 1306) 
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Lord Irwin deadcd to divide the united front m India. ^ 
A united India England cannot face, except with the sword i 
unsheathed. Every attempt at conciliation must fell before 
force IS resorted to Elngland s prestige m the East hes not 
m her rule with brute force, but m her rupenor tact and 
capacity to make the Kilkenn y cats quarrel among them 
selves 

Invite them to a conference at WhitehalL The vamty 
of a vam group of Oriental pohtiaans, pundits ^ and pre- 
tenders would be flattered at the thought of sittmg at 
the same table ^vlth his Majesty’s Ministers discussmg the 
destmy of their race. As they had failed to settle thnr 
dificrcnces m their round table conferences, so will they 
fail to adjust them m the eleventh hour m WhitehalL 
There were conflicting mterests which could be adequately 
represented The findings of the Simon Commission 
about a chaos of races and congencs of castes and tongues 
and mutually antagonistic aspirations could thus be con 
clusively established. The Empire would be the better 
for the confounding of the Indian pohticnans , the Kmg s 
Government m India stronger by dividmg the ranks of 
the enemy In the meantime Socialism could be dis 
iliusioned by an organized exhibition of Indian mcom 
pctcncc. The absurdity of cntertaumig the idea of an 
early grant of Domimon status for any British party could , 
be proved 1 

Who says that Lord Invm has betrayed the trust ? The 
ill informed cntioim m a section of the British Press — one 
OTgan of which had gone the length of asking For the recall 
of Lord Irwin and the sendmg out of Mr Winston Churchill 
m his place — only shows that even great nc^vspaper editors 
cannot understand the mtncaacs and complexities of a 
situation which the man on the spot, assisted by the most 
pott’crful and conservative Secretariat m the w6rld, alone 
can comprehend. 

No ^vender the extremists bitterly feel how, with the ruse 
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of a Proclamation which means nothing tangible and 
• nothmg immediate to the advanced school and the offer 
of a conference. Lord Irwm has succeeded in defeating the 
purpose of the fire-eatmg pohticians and disiUusioning 
their Socialist supporters here For the moment, at any 
rate. Lord Irwm, without firmg a smgle shot or arresting 
a smgle leader, has confounded, divided, and demoralized 
a simple-hearted people of primitive peasants, and isolated 
the far-sighted, the deternuned, and the bramy irrecon- 
cilables with a view, if necessary, to putting them down ^ 
Here is indeed, bewails the revolutionary, MachiaveUian 
statesmanship whose smgle purpose is to strengthen and 
consohdate British rule in India with the apparent consent 
of the governed and postpone the evil day of Domimon 
status, ^hich m India’s case would only mean mdependence ) 

^ ‘‘ The response favourable to the Viceroy’s announcement is wider than 
might have been expected The effect of the statement may be summed 
up as havmg at a stroke removed the tension from Indian politics and re- 
mtroduced a spurt of confidence and trust between Government and governed 
and delivered a blow at the Independence movement which has hitherto been gaining ' 
daily adherence among Congressmen ” — Reuter’s telegram, quoted with approval 
by the Secretary of State for India m the House of Commons (Hansard, 
vol 231, pp 1327, 1328) 
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A TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE 

Singe ideas of Home Rule or Dominion status have been 
brooding over India the Pnnecs and responsible European 
offiaals alike have been askmg Is Home Rule to be 
granted only to British India or also to the Native States ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, the ablest administrator m India 
to-day and the Governor of a big provmcc, called the 
Umted Provmccs, which has a population larger t h a n 
that of Great Britain, asked in one ^ his masterly orations 
m the Indian Legislative Assembly (which is India s House 
of Commons), m his capaaty as the Leader of the House 
and the then Home Member of the Government of India, 
* Is Domimon self government to be confined to Bntish 
India only, or is it to be extended to the Indian States * 
This question has amcc caused considerable anxiety 
among the pohtiaans of Bntish India* They met m con 
fcrcnces and discussed the subject for several months, and 
came to the conclusion that the Swarajist (Home Rule) 
Commonwealth of India would embrace both Bntish India 
and the Native States , that the Commonwealth would take 
over the present responsibihties and obligations of the 
Bntish Government of India toward the Indian States , 
and that when and if any difference between the Swarajist 
Commonwealth and the Indian States were to arise, m 
matters such as the interpretation of treaties, engagements, 
sxpimtdSf or similar other documents, the Governor-General 
m Council would, wth the consent of the State concerned, 
refer the said matter to the Supreme Court of India to-be 
for Its final decision * 

^ ^ thi AU-Pmti*s C^maa (iffiS) p its 
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The Princes, however, did not accept this position. 
They resented the contemplated interference in their 
affairs by politicians in British India. They said they did 
not wsh to interfcic in Britisli Indian affairs, except when 
the Congress or other political bodies challenged the 
supremacy of tlie Ciown. They expected British India’s 
politicians to recognize the time-honoured obligation of 
mutual abstention. 

The Moderates in British India recognized tlie strength 
of the Princes’ contention. They said that there was a 
case here for discussion and farther exploration, a point 
of view which seemed to appeal for the moment also to 
the right wdng of the Congress and other constitutionahsts 
outside the Moderate fold. 

The All-Parties Conference of 1928 reported with one 
voice • 

Indeed, if tlierc ever was a case for a Round Table Con- 
ference at which a perfect understanding could easily be 

reached, it was this ^ 

Sir John Simon, the liberal-minded chairman of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, had pubhely applauded the 
All-Parties Report as an “able” document.^ The testi- 
mony from such a high authority to a rather sloppy pubh- 
cation under a misleading title — because, tliough called 
“ AU-Parties Report,” not even all the boycotting parties 
endorsed it — embarrassed those who had read it Sober 
critics who exammed it from a distance could not conceal 
their surprise that Sir John Simon, whom, as the Chairman 
of the Statutory Commission, the authors of that report 
had insulted by preaching, plannmg, and carrying out a 
programme of unrelenting boycott, should have given a 
flattermg certificate to them and their much-advertised 
handiwork ^ 

Sir John Simon’s r 6 le, however, was not that of a mere 

^ Report of the All-Parlies Conference (1928), p 72 
® The DUemma tn India, p 229 ° Ilnd 
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explorer but also of an ambassador of peace. He knew 
that the Indian boycotters, and especially his friend, 
Motilal Nehru, who had several interviews with him m 
England m November 1927, had blundered badly m 
keepmg away from the Simon Commission. The very 
fact that the Indian pohticians put thar heads together 
as Pundit Motilal Nehru had antiapated m England, and 
produced a report for the Bntish Commission’s benefit, moved 
Sir John to give them a kmd compliment. 

Kmdnen u wadam. There a none m life. 

Bat necdi it and n&y Icam. 

Sir John Simon was more than kmd when he accepted 
the advice of the All Parties Report. He wrote to the 
Prime Minu ter, by way of antiapatmg the conclusions of 
his own Commission, that it would be necessary to summon 
a Round Table Conference of the Pnnees and the 
pohticians, to discuss and to settle the future of India. The 
foUowmg passage from that memorable correspondence may 
be quoted 

It seems to us that what would be required would be the 
setting up of some sort of conference after the Reports of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee 
have bc^ made, considered and published and their work 
has been completed, and that m tins conference his Majesty’s 
Government would meet both representatives of Bntish India 
and representatives of the States (not necessarily alivays 
together) for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible 
measure of agreement for the final proposals which it would 
be later the duty of his Majesty’s Govimimcnt to submit to 
Parliament.' 

The Prime Minister prompdy accepted the advice of the 
Chairman of the Statutory Commission regarding the 

* Letter of Sir John SImoo, chilrman of the Indian Statutory Cotxunlstlon 
to the Prime hCmrtcr dated October 16 The India Office Unied the 

c ocrapopdence b e t ween Sir John Slmoo and the Prline htlnljtcr on the night 
of October 30 which appeared in Tht Tarn and other mornlnff papcti In 
London on October 31 1929 
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summoning of a Round Table Conference in Dowmng 
Street, whose purpose, he interpreted with the authority 
attachmg to his position, was to bring “ tlie whole prob- 
lem under comprehensive rc\aew ” The Prime Minister 
further emphasized that “ His Majesty’s Government are 
also greatly concerned to find means by which they may 
approach the treatment of the broad question of British 
Indian Constitutional advance m co-operation with aU those 
who can speak authoritatively for British Indian pohtical 
opmion.” The Prime Minister therefore supported the 
adoption of procedure that wall permit the free representa- 
tion of aU points of view. 

Close on the pubhcation of this interesting correspondence 
went a thrilling “message” to India from the Indian 
Member m tlie British Cabinet, as Mr George Lansbury 
is called India has been for long years Mir Lansbury’s 
love Mir Lansbury has been for the last few months the 
movmg spirit behmd the scenes in Whitehall leading up 
to the announcement of a new policy, the inauguration of 
a new era M!r Lansbury told me two years ago that 
Lord Birkenhead had committed a great blunder in 
excludmg Indians from the Statutory Commission 
Mr Lansbury was principally responsible for securing for 
the Indian Central Committee the status and authority to 
sit with the Simon Commission throughout the entire stage 
of inquiry and submit a separate report Mr Lansbury, 
who accompanied Mi: Snowden and Mr MacDonald, had 
more mterviews than one with Lord Birkenhead, the then 
Secretary of State, to get the evd effect of the exclusion of 
Indians from the Royal Commission mitigated by expand- 
mg the status and function of the Central Committee. 
This wise pohey weaned from the boycotters men of the 
emmence of Sir Chettur Sankaran Nair and Sir Han 
Smgh, who collaborated and co-operated wath the British 
Commission, but still men of the eminence of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, both of them once 
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members of the Bombay and Madras Governments, and 
other leaders of Liberal and Nationalist Parties, hkc Mn 
Besant, remamed unsatisfied 

Hence the Conservative Viccro/s Procla m ation and 
Mr Lambmys message explaining it 
Lord Birkenhead was fimous when he read m the papers 
that Mr Lansbury had issued an astounding message to the 
Indian people on their inahcnablc right to sclf-govem 
ment 

Thanks to the courtesy of Parhament to the members 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association, I, who stood 
below the bar of the House of Lords hstemng to the speech 
of Lord Birkenhead was convmced that his Lordship imder 
stood the meaning of the new move and the leading spint 
m Whitehall behind the Indian Home Rule Movement^ 
He was none other than that grey haired Socialist, George 
Lansbury who is ivorshippcd m India as a second Gandhi 
Lord Birkenhead was ansivercd by his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India, who said m his spirited 
speech m the House of Commons that Mr Lansbuiys 
message to India was the keynote of the Government’s 
pohey * The emotional Mr Lansbury — as I could sec 
from my place m the Dominions Gallery — was moved at 
the nch tribute of a loyal colleague, loyalty bemg so rare 
a thing in pohtics. 

* Mr I>anibary hu lent hij lore to tlie pcopla of InrfI* three hundred 
and forty caflllom of tbem^ lo that each porticulu reemient b likely to obtain 
m Cragmentary porUocu It b rather like the plecci of a bridal eake. tVhy 

b htr Lanibury dbtributlns hb lore all over Tnfll« ? " — Lord Bnkenhead 
[Homa <ff LerL brkato voh 7^ pp. 403 404) 

■ “ A good deal of jocxilarity haj bcsai Indt^^ed In at the of the 

menage of my Ri^t Honourable friend the Fint rWimlMloniT of Work*, 

I vrooder if ererybody had read that menage. Lord Birkenhead, who b 
an expert In tartc, caw fit to Joke at the term* of the menage. Well, my 
Right Honourable CrieiKl the Fiirt Commlnlooer ba* an expansive manner — 
ihOT b no doubt about tha t — but when he ipokc about ' lore, I will *ay 
love that b goodwill b the keynote of British policy There has been 
an effoTt made to make the Indian people rcallre the position which they 
oocopy In the Bntbh Commonwealth to jive them an assurance of equailcy ^ 
~MrWedgwoodBcnn, Secretary ofStalc IOC India, in the Commons (Hansard 
s-oL B3t pp* 1528, 15»g) 
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Amid scenes of animation, amid much feehng in both 
Houses, England stands definitely committed to the pledge 
of Dominion status to India as a whole, that “ Greater 
India,” as Lord Irwin announced in his Viceregal Pro- 
clamation,^ issued with the approval and authority of his 
Majesty’s Government in Great JBritam. 


^ Published m a Gazette of India Extraordinary on tlie night of October 31 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE VICEROY’S PROCLAMATION— AND AFTER 

Aa Lord proclaimed to India m another century 

on the eve of a great mutiny the mtention and purpose of 
the Queen of England^ even so Lord Irwm proclaimed on 
the mom of a threatened rcbclhon his Majesty’s pledge 
and programme m regard to India s late and future. 

The Queens pledge was a balm to the wounds of the 
Indian people. The Viceregal Proclamation, hearing the 
stamp of auihon^ of his Majesty s Government was an escape, 
liowcvcr temporary fitim the casualties inevitable to war 
Carrymg as the Proclamation did the authority of a 
Government presided over by a Prune Minister, himself 
a pacifist durmg the last war, who had just returned fiom 
a mission of peace from the transatlantic continent, it 
had a significance which %vas apprcaated even by men 
apparently so irreconcilable as Gandhi, also a pacifist. 

What did the Viceroy say ? Did he depart fixim Parha 
menti pledge to India embodied m the preamble to the 
Government of India Act ? 

In hii Proclamation ^ to the Indian people his Majesty’s 
Viceroy and Governor General of India conveyed to those 
whom he meant to comfort the impression of his contact 
ivith the Soaahst Government m Great Bntam durmg his 
hohday at Home , how he coramumcated to the latter his 
own anxieties ’ m regard to India, which ivas on the 
verge of a veritable revolution under the leadership of 
Balraj, who by the way, ivas responsible for the bombs 
that bunt m India’s Parliament, as if to inform Sir John 

* Pubibliol In K G^jc/Ut I»£m Extr*or^»ajy md In Lon don on November r 
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Simon, seated in the gallery, of “ India’s feehngs ' and 
aspirations,” to borrow the language of the Viceroy’s 
Proclamation ; and how his Majesty’s Government were 
animated by “ a generous and sincere desire ” to placate 
pohtical India 

The Viceroy had not faltered in his behef— notwith- 
standing the ocean of “ nusunderstandmgs ” which divided 
him from the pohtical leaders — that behmd aU the unrest 
there lay the vast masses of people “ fundamentally loyal 
to the Kmg-Emperor ” — a loyalty which stood m danger 
of bemg undermmed by the agitator, if he was not con- 
cihated He was satisfied at the same time that England, 
which appreciated this loyalty, was always wilhng to reward 
It by persistmg m its pohcy of fUfilhng the pledges given 
to India from time to time It was with a desire “to 
redeem to the full the pledges she has given for India’s 
future ” ^ that Lord Irwin made the Proclamation on 
behalf of his Majesty’s Government 

The most strikmg feature of the new pledge to which 
the Viceroy committed his Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India was its promise of Domimon status 

Domimon status for the whole of India was never pubhcly 
promised before The goal of Britain m India was confined 
only to British India and not to the Indian States For the 
first time, definitely and irrevocably, the Viceroy com- 
mitted England to the pohcy of promotmg Domimon 
status, not for British India alone, as intended by the 
authors of the Montagu- Chelmsford Report and approved 
by Parhament, but also for the Indian States, or, more 
correctly, for both combmed — “the Greater India,” as he 
termed it 

The Viceroy’s words, hailed as a Magna Carta by the 

^ ** We have promised India m our declaration responsible government 
Do we mean it or do we not ? I will say at once that all classes m this country 
are agreed that the pledge shall be honoured in the letter and m the spirit — 
Mr S Baldwin m the Indian Debate on November 7, 1929, in the House of 
Commons (Hansard, p 1310) 
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miHiomi of India, must be placed on record, because the 
wars of the future will be based on that pledge, if it is not 
redeemed m the spirit, remembenng the circumstances m 
which It was given 

I am authorised on behalf of hu Majcsty*i Government to 
state dearly that ih* natural issut of India i constitutional 
progress is die attainment of Dominion status. 

A neater or a bolder promise was never given For the 
fulfilment of the pledge, alihc m pomt of time and the 
measure of advance, the Viceroy tenaaously dung to the 
Montagu programme, smcc incorporated m the preamble 
of the Government of India Act But as a stnJong 
cnunaation of Britain s pohey m India it was dcfimtely 
an improvement on Mr Montagu s rather vague dedaration 
of August 1917 

Inadcntally Lord Invm s new pledge drove a nail mto 
the cofl&n of the famihar Rcadmg pohey, to wreck which 
Mahatma Gandhi had waged an uncompromismg war 
That policy was no more and no less than that of his 
predecessor Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy who was asso- 
aated with Ed^vm Montagu 1 experiments m democracy 
Neither Lord Rcadmg nor his predecessor had conced^ 
that all India ivas to be cndoivcd even m the distant 
future, with Dommion status All that they had beheved 
in ^^^as the grant of Dommion status to British India a pohey 
which had nothing whatever to do ^vlth the Indian States. 

To the credit of Lord Irwan be it said that he mduced 
the Socialist Government to mclude m Mr Montagus 
dream and the Parliament s pledge British India and the 
Indian States put together Small wonder that Lord 
Rcadmg ivas hurt.^ Small ^vondcr that thu Liberal 
Imperialist felt that Lord Invm had squandered his legacy 

* Read Lord ReadUic t letter to the Secretary of Suile for Vfhich 

he read out in hh speech In the Home of Lords (November 5, 19^9) while 
exp l a i n in g his cennire motion on the ■pproval of the Viceroy s Proclamation 
by the British Govcrn ctcnt (Hotm ^ Lmdt Dtlala voh 75 pp 37^ 379} 
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Small wonder that he assailed his successor’s policy with 
a ruthlessness the justification for which was only the 
critic’s enthusiasm for the Empire’s future Lord Irwin, 
however, was concerned more \vith the present ! 

India’s future as mterpreted by the Viceroy and his 
Majesty’s Government, and approved by the Conservative 
and tlie Liberal Parties, who dared not press a censure 
motion to a division and seek the verdict of a philanthropic 
British electorate on the Indian issue, is the simultaneous 
growth of responsible government in British India and the 
Indian States, culminatmg m the securing of Dormnion status 

It was not a pious repetition of an ancient idea pro- 
pounded by Macaulay, who dreamt of an English-educated 
India aspirmg for Anglo-Saxon institutions It was not a 
half-hearted pursmt of a feeble pohcy enunciated by Morley 
of admmistration by consultation through advisory Councils, 
with an elected Opposition and a permanent government by 
the Civd Services Nor was it the nominal reiteration of the 
Montagu pledge, which only vaguely spoke of responsible 
government as an ultimate goal for Pan-India Lord 
Irwin’s was a clear and uneqmvocal Proclamation, a 
solemn pledge to promote Domimon status, which was the 
burnmg “issue” arising from the constitutional progress 
attamed by India Above all, the Proclamation was a 
recognition of the right of Indians to self-determmation, 
because the Viceroy mcluded in the Proclamation not only 
the enunciation of a pohcy, the declaration of the objective, 
but also the way in which that pohcy was to be enforced, 
the method by which that objective was to be attamed. 
Indian leaders were to be mvited to Whitehall, even as Irish 
leaders were mvited by the Coahtion Government, to a 
conference which could — given wisdom and tolerance on both 
sides — settle the Indian problem, or, at any rate, pave the 
way for a reasonable settlement. 

This was certainly a vigorous move toward the fulfilment 
of Britain’s obhgations and India’s aspirations That d 
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Conservative Viceroy should have initiated that step reveals 
as by a flash that Conservatism is still a living force, and it 
%nll conscrvT5 in the future, as it has preserv^ m the past, 
all that 13 vital and real to the Empire, 

India 13 the Empires proudest possession. Take away 
India and the British Empire is robbed of its pnde and 
glory Lord Irwm has saved India for the Empire not as 
IreWd was saved by the grant of partial Dominion status, 
but by a promise that full Dominion status in the Jullntss of 
hmt for the whole of India was the xmdoubted and undem 
able goal and early steps would be taken for the establish 
ment of self-government m Bntish India, after discussmg its 
relations with the Indian States m a conference of the 
Princes and the people. 

The question of immediate Domimon status for Pan India 
docs not arise. All that is asked for by responsible Indians 
IS responsible government for Bntish India as distinguished 
from the Indian States, though even m this respect extremist 
masqueraders like Pundit Motilai Nehru — the leader of the 
Swaraj party, who preaches mdcpcndcncc and plans co- 
operation and ends by spoiling the cause alike of the 
co-operator and the non-co-operator — ivant nothing more 
than a Provmaal Home Rule and some rcsponsibihty in the 
Central Government, Icavmg the Pohtii^ and Foreign 
Department (which deals with the Indian States and 
Foreign Affairs) and the Army m the control of the 
Government of India, responsible, as hitherto, to Great 
Bntam and not to the Indian people 

That IS all that Indians of the most pretentious, ferocious 
type like Pundit Motilai Nehru mean by Home Rule. The 
Chairman of the Congress, Jawaharlal Nehru, whom mis- 
guided critics take for a Communist, though he bni; been 
resisting the affihation of the Indian National Congress to 
the Third International of Moscow, rushed to welcome 
Lord Irwm i Proclamation, to the surprise of his adherents 
who had imagmcd that he was going to be the commander 
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in-chief of tlic Indian Army of tlic National Congress, 
which was to have declaied war on the midnight of 
December 31, 1929, if England did not respond to the 
Congress uldmatum to establish Dominion status on the 
morning of January i, 1930 ' ' • 

Lord Irwan has undertaken no such responsibility. His 
pledge did not concede that Dominion status would be estab- 
hshed in the small hours of January i, 1930, for the whole 
of India or even for British India alone His pledge denies 
any such presumption by the cxticmist imposters of India, 
just as It repudiates the gospel of those reactionaries in 
England who say India cannot be fit for Dominion status 
Had the Chairman of the Lahore Congress any sincerity or 
honesty ' of purpose he either would not have agreed to 
welcome the Viceregal Pioclamation and recognize its un- 
doubted “ sincerity,” or, ha\ang done so, would not have 
ventured to go back on Ins signature hke a petty political 
trickster, turning his wrath against the Viceroy This is 
humbugging pure and simple The truth is that the young 
Nehru is a log of wood in a sea of chance 

The talk of war on the British which had been mdulged 
in by the tempestuous patriots, has ended Lord Irwm has 
kiUed that cry by a declaration of pohey The Congress 
leaders who yesterday had falsely accused Lord Irwin m 
the height of their power of “ breach of faith ” have to-day 
pubhshed a manifesto applauding his “sincerity” and 
askmg for predominant representation for themselves at the 
forthcoming conference in London ! The Swarajist leader 
who had himself stood as a candidate for the representation 
of the Indian Parhamentarians at an Imperial function m 
Canada — the Empire Parhamentary Conference of two 
years ago — began dreammg dreams of leading the Indian 
deputation to England and dimng with the Prime Minister 
m Whitehall He waited on the Viceroy on Christmas 
Eve ' 

The Independence movement was exposed to contempt. 
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Its own leader, Mr Srmivasa Iyengar, had already re- 
ngned his position, for the frequent shock of betrayal by 
friends and colleagues was too much for hum “ The 
Congress has become a Moderate show, he exclaimed m 
angmsh, jand broke down m tears Young Nehru, the 
scenung fanatic of the Independence School, who is also the 
Chairman of the Indian National Congress this year and 
the Trade Umon Congress stood discredited. Realizing 
that followers and leaden alike of hu school look upon his 
going over to the Government side and co-op cratmg with 
the Viceroy and the British Government with a vic%v to 
discussmg the fiiturc of India and the mtroduction of 
reforms, which at best can only be a substantial stage m 
the development of Dommion status leave alone mde- 
pendence, as an unexpected betrayal, the Young Nehru 
prepared a strong speech for the Lahore Congress m 
Christmas week rcstatmg his ongmal position, gomg back on 
his own signature welcoming the Viceroy s proclamation, and 
pretending that he was cheated This was antiapated 
by so shrewd an observer as Lord Birkenhead ^ The purpose 
of the Congress Chairraan s facing both "ways is only to 
cheat hij own followers who cannot alivays be hoodwinked 

Lord Irwin s victory, however is complete. If the 
Congress will declare mdependcncc it ifiU only make a 
laughing-stock of itself because the Moderates iinll fight it 
and crush it with Government suppwrt, as they fought and 
crushed the non-co-opcratioa movement If on the other 
hand the Congress will not declare mdepicndencc then the 
national flag will be dcfimtcly lowered and none dare talk 
ghbly of mdependcncc m the future, lest the Government 
should treat it as sedition or treason.* It 'would have been 
impossible svithout facing a prosecution to tnTk of m 
dependence t\v'cnty years ago Those who preached indc- 

* Speech in the Hwie of Lords on Tuoday November 5 iqoo 
Letij Dth*ia toL 75 No 13 p. ao3l 

* Tbe*c chaptm vrere written before the Congress. I leave iVtti u they 
•re- My andcipatkiii h»s proved wholly correct. 
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pendenccj like Arabinda Ghose and Tilak, had to face 
prosecution and imprisonment The cry of mdependence has 
been raised recently by a thousand tongues The Govern- 
ment dared not prosecute the independence-preachers, be- 
cause their number was legion. Even the ModefVates who 
were losmg faith in Britam’s sense of fair play threatened to 
preach mdependence ! All that is now past history After 
Lord Irwm’s pledge the mdependence people will have no 
greater enemies to face than the Moderates, whose reputa- 
tion has been considerably mcreased by the AU-Parties 
Report, of which they are the authors 

An astute 'extremist warned Nehru m the beginnmg, when 
he was unconsciously rehabilitatmg the position of the Mode- 
rates by askmg them to draft the National demands embodied 
m the All-Parties Report “ To flirt with the Moderates,” 
said this young man, “ is hke embracmg a crocodile ” 

The Moderates tempted the Congress with an aU-party 
constitution, rehabihtated their position, and prepared for 
the destruction of the Congress itself, if only the Government 
would “appease” them If not, woe to the Government, 
because they would egg on the extremists to create “ a civil 
disturbance > ” ^ 

What if Lord Irwm has paid the price for wmmng the 
Moderate back to' the bureaucratic fold ^ The price from ' 
the British pomt of view was worth pg,ying Accordmg to 
Chve, Indians have to be fought with the help of Indians 
themselves Lord Irwin proposes to keep what Lord Chve 
had won by following his example He has made the 
position of the Congress leaders ridiculous, their retreat m- 
evitable But if they do not retreat theirs will be hke the 
histone, patnotic. Balaclava Charge • 

^ “ Whv was this particular moment selected for their appeasement ? 

It was because a grave threat had been made subversive of civil government 
m India It was because, supported by the names of men of great pohtical 
position in India, we were menaced at the end of the year with a campaign 
of civil disturbance ’’ — Lord Birkenhead m the House of Lords on Novem- 
ber 5, 1929 {House of Lords Debates^ vol 75, p 401) 
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THE THREATENED REVOLT 

If Dominion status is not granted early enough, can India 
revolt successfully? Will she repeat her adventure of 
1920 and 1921, when Gandhi laimched his Home Rule 
Campaign ? 

That the Gandhi movement was powerful even Lord 
Readmg has not demed, m his numerous speeches on 
India. In fact. Lord Readmg 5 admirers have been giving 
him credit for havmg ndden the storm. 

But how did he nde the storm ? Was it really Lord 
Reading who put down the Gandhi rcbclhon ? 

No, It was not Lord Readmg, but Gandhi s own folly m 
havmg boycotted the visit of the Prmce of Wales 
Lord Readmg, findmg himself m a hopeless position, 
imagmcd that as the Gandhi war had for its objective not 
mdcpcndencc, but Domimon Home Rule, if his Excellency 
were to mvite the Prmce of Wales to visit India Gandhi 
would suspend his movement. ^ 

It was a silly blunder for any pohtician to drag the Royal 
House of Windsor mto the pohtical whirlpool. When India 
ivas seething with discontent it was the most improper thmg 
for Lord Readmg to have exposed our future ruler, the 
Pnntc of Wales, to the nak. of a boycott.’- 
Lord Readmg was, of course, making a bold experiment 
If the visit of the Prmce of Wales were to succeed, Indian 
loyalty would have been demonstrated to the world, and 

* Sir Reginald Craddock docribci, in hi* re cen t book, the oreanlzatlQn 
of “ a geoCTal boycott of reception* fa hooour of the Prince of Wale*,” the 
unfortunate dbturbance* fa Borab:^ ” on the day of the Prince « oniral, 
and ”the p^armlyil* of busmen fa Calcutta.”— 7 %r DHaata u /wCa, p. 196 
(Cocntable, rgag) 
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Lord Reading would have covered himself \vdth credit. 
Unfortunately, however, Lord Reading had not counted 
the terrible consequence to India and the Empire of tlie 
failure of his experiment. 

All patiiotic and loyal Indians have deeply deplored that 
la gifted Viceroy should have been so tactless as to invite 
yihc Prince of Wales to India to combat the Home Rule' 
Movement Had Lord Reading’s purpose been clear to 
^Britain it would not have agiccd to send out our popular 
Pnnee on such a pciilous advcntuie At the eleventh hour 
Lord Reading publicly invited Gandhi to a Round Table 
ponfcrcncc in Calcutta to call off tlic boycott of the royal 
Messenger of peace 

j Gandhi bitterly letortcd that he wanted a change of heart, 
knd tliat he had repeatedly warned the Viceroy in his 
Vcekly journal, Touug India^ and in his speeches, not to 
|nvitc the Prince at such a crisis, when India was at war, 
Deaccful tliough it ^vas, with England ; that India would 
^reat such an invitation as an exploitation by the Viceroy 
^pf the high esteem m which the Royal House of Windsor 
>nd India’s future Emperor ^vcrc held ; that the National 
pongress would be compelled to declare a boycott of tlie 
^teceptions to' the Prmce, and obscix^e mourning wherever 
jlis Royal Highness went to impress their future Emperor 
^at his father’s subjects were not happy Here it must be 
^|aid that both Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Reading were 
^yrong. Gandhi should not have boycotted his Royal 
jdighness, knowing right well that tlie Royal House was 
^ibove pohtics. At the same time, Lord Reading, should not 
jjia-ve exploited the popularity of the Prince of Wales to 
Jehabihtate his own position in the pubhc eye Gandhi 
gipologetically wrote that he meant no msult to the Prmce, 
yho was the future ruler of India ; that he still beheved in 
^ommion status ; but that he would not allow the trick of 
jiiOrd Readmg’s to go unchallenged, even at the risk of being 
msunderstood 
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only Gandhi the wisdom of a diplomat, had he 
suspended his boycott during the Prmcc i tour, even the 
Moderate forces ^vould have raUied to his side. 

Either ^vay Lord Reading would have lost. Neither 
Gandhis wisdom nor folly could have helped hurt It is 
now umversally admitted that Lord Reading made an 
extraordinary blunder m exposing loyal Indians to witness 
the humiliation of boycott by the extremist of them beloved 
Pnncc. Though it brought down on Gandhi the ivrath of 
the Liberals and the Moderates and the terrible vendetta 
of Lord Readmg s own Government, the fact remains that 
a Jewish Viceroy had sown the dragon s teeth of mde- 
pcndencc. Gandhi emerged from prison only to see his 
forces divided mto two — those who stood out for Home Rule 
and those who beheved m the violent overthrow of the Bndsh 
Ay and the cuttmg off of all connexions with England 

The Home Rulers, under the leadership of Patel turned 
them activities to the Legislatures, which Gandhi had boy 
cotted Patel is not a man of much physical or moral 
courage. His bewildered followers thought that if Gandhi 
could be imprisoned it ivould not take long for Patel also 
to be locked up Discretion is the better part of valour I 
They decided to capture the Councils with a view to 
obstructmg the Government, for which job Patel was quite 
good They also elected Patel as the Speaker of the 
Assembly for from the Speaker s cham it would be possible 
to embarrass the Government, if only one had the boldness — 
and a clear conscience m the matter — to use a judicial position 
for a patriotic purpose. Speaker Patel bchcvcs in the 
motto. The end justifies the means The end ^vas to 
embarrass the Government There was nothmg ivrong if 
the Speakership could serve an end for so patriotic a 
purpose — to hasten the nation s deliverance. 

Thus Lord Invm had a worse situation to face than 
Lord Re adin g The Legislatures, mcludmg the Speaker of 
India s Parliament, uerc ngamst the Viceroy, and domg 
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everything in their power to embarrass and obstruct the 
Government Out in the country a revolutionary movement 
had been launched which was a challenge to the British 
supremacy in India. 

Lord Reading did not have an inconvenient Legislature. 
Its members were good boys Gandhi and his followers 
had boycotted themselves ' from the Legislatures on the 
ground that the Montagu reforms were tamted by the 
shooting of unarmed people in Amritsar And those who 
throve on Gandhi’s boycott were loyal Moderates who 
beheved m Britam’s generosity 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Legislatures of the land 
stood sohdly by his Lordship, and the Liberal and Moderate 
Press was with one voice supporting the Government, 
Lord Reading, to save his face and improve India’s loyalty, 
felt It necessary to mvite the Prmce of Wales — a pohcy 
which both British and Indian opinion has smce strongly 
and rightly disapproved 

Now imagme the impossible circumstances which en- 
veloped Lord Readmg’s successor The Moderates and 
Liberals, m Press and on platform, were savagely assailing 
the bona Jides of the British Government, because for the first 
time m India’s history Indians were excluded from a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry. Lord Irwm had advised Lord 
Birkenhead not to exclude those Indians who, agamst 
Gandhi and the Congress, incurrmg much pubhc obloquy, 
had worked the reforms But the Conservative Secretary 
of State, Ignorant of the state of affairs m India, had turned 
down the recommendation of the man on the spot, who was 
himself a great Conservative and his former colleague m 
the Cabinet 

Lord Irwm loyally carried out Lord Birkenhead’s wish, 
but the result was disastrous The Simon Commission was 
assailed with stones and sticks and bombs British prestige 
had sunk to the zero-pomt T akin g advantage of the situa- 
tion, the extremists had decided to embark on a campaign 
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of cavil disobedience. The Moderates vrae m sympathy 
with Gandhi and the Congress, and would have entered 
the whirlp)Ool of revolution themselves 

A crisis a hundred times more serious than the one which 
faced Lord Reading obstruction m the Legislatures, boycott 
out m the opicn, and the revolutionary emergmg from 
underground with his bomb and pistol, had threatened the 
Bntish Empire. Lord Irwm d coded to break up the move- 
ment of mdcpcndcncc. He had given repeated wammgi 
to that effect m the piasL 

There were two or three ways open to the Governor 
General of re-establishing Bntiah prestige- First, to invite 
a member of the Royal House to inspire the loyalists , or, 
secondly, to adopt the Punjab methods of Sir Michael 
O’Dwycr, mduding the decl^tion of martial law and its 
attendant excesses or thirdly, to divide the forces, as 
Lord Moricy did nearly a quarter of a century ago, when 
the storm was brewmg m Bengal, by rallymg the Moderates 
and harrying the citremuts. 

Lord Irwm therefore, sent for the Moderate leaders and 
asked them what they wanted His Excellency piardcu 
larly took mto his confidence Sir Chunanlal Setalvad, the 
leader of the All India Liberal Party, formerly a member 
of the Bombay Government — when Lord Uoyd was the 
Governor— which put Gandhi m prison and extinguished 
the non-co-operation movement- 

Sir Ghimnnlal promised to support the Viceroy, but 
urged m the first place that his Excellency should make 
an unambiguous proclamation about the immediate ob- 
jective of Domlmon status , secondly, that a Round 
Table Conference should be convened m Whitehall to 
repair the blunder committed by Lord Birkenhead, on the 
advice of Lord Reading, of excluding the Liba^ and 
Moderates from the Simon Commission , and, thirdly, 
that a general amnesty should be proclaimed for the 
pwhPcal prisoners- 
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An immediate grant of Dominion status was not in the 
Viceroy’s power The Montagu pohey must prevail until 
the hfontagu Refoims Act was altered But a general 
proclamation about Dominion status, being the “ natural 
issue” of tlie Montagu leforms, could be made by way 
of explanation and elucidation of a policy which was 
misunderstood by India because misinterpreted by some 
tactless officials Further, a Round Table Conference 
could be convened — that was tlie “natural issue” arismg 
from the publication of the Simon and States Inquiry 
Comrmttce Report — in Whitehall to save the faces of the 
Moderate and Liberal politicians. Gandiu and the 
Congress could also be invited If tlicy accepted the 
m\dtation so much the better If tliey did not that was 
also well, because Gandhi and the Congress could be 
isolated, and tlie suppoi t of all the moderate and 
independent elements could be secured to attack and 
annihilate tlie independence movement 
Lord In\un, however, could not agree to tlie proclamation 
of a general amnesty, as the object of the Round Table 
Conference was not to draw up a scheme of Dormnion 
Home Rule It ivas meant as a sop to tlie Moderates 
Accordingly, after consulting the Secretary of State, 
Lord Irwm, as we have seen, issued a proclamation in 
which he clarified the pledge of Domimon status, imphcit 
m Mr Montagu’s pronouncement of 1917, and announced 
the summoning of a Round Table Conference of the 
representatives of the British Government, of the Prmces, 
and of the people of British India Tins proclamation 
won the Moderates again to the side of Lord Irwm It 
has also, strangely enough, received the suspicious support 
of fanatics /like the Nehrus, who, it is well known, are 
mahcious, do not want to settle matters, and like to keep 
the Indian unrest gomg, lest they should find their pro- 
fessional leadership and pohtical occupation gone 

Only one honest leader of Young India, Mr Subosh Bose 
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of Baigal, on \\^om the mantle of G. R. Das has fallen, 
courted isolation and frankly declined to read mto the 
Viceregal Proclamation a meaning which it did not contain 
The position, said Mr Bose, remamed unchanged, alike m 
regard to the goal and the time m which the goal was to be 
reached Subsequent debates m the House of Lords and 
Commons and the correspondence exchanged by the Leader 
of the Opposition and the Prime Minister proved that Bose 
was right. Bose dcchncd to welcome the Viceroy’s Pro- 
clamation, rejected the offer of a Round Table Conference, 
and resolved to persuade the Congress to his ^vay of thinking 

The Congress leaders who conditionally accepted the offer 
of a Round Table Conference had done so on the pretext 
that the Conference was gomg to implement the grant of 
Dominion status whereas it was mamly gomg to discuss the 
recommendations of the Simon Commission, which they had 
boycotted Either therefore, the Conference will be held 
without the Congress Leaders or they will come to England, 
place their demands for Home Rule before his Majesty’s 
Government which obviously the latter cannot grant, 
because, m the first place, they do not bcheve that India is 
to-day fit for Home Rule , secondly his Majesty’s Opposi 
tion, both Liberal and Conservative, arc deadc^y opposed 
to the grant of immediate Home Rule to India, and would 
throw out the Labour Government on the issu?: of Indian 
Home Rule, a contingency for which, as more Socialist 
Minuters than one have told me — includmg the Right Hon 
George Lansbury — the Labour Government arc not 
prepared 

The future alone can say whether the Proclamation of 
Lord Invm, followed by the Round Tabic Conference, iviU 
bnng about peace or a situation approachmg war War or 
peace, Lord Invm has made the path easy for the present 
by vveamng the Moderates fi^m the ex trem ists 

The future really depends on the decisions of the Round 
Table Conference and the recommendations of the Simon 
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Commission. If a substantial measure of self-government is 
given the Moderates will agree to work tlie reforms. The 
extremists ^vilI either agree to make the task of the Moderates 
easy by boycotting the reforms, preaching revolution, and 
cheerfully courting imprisonment, or tliey will tliemselves 
capture the place of power. 

The extremist decision will largely depend on the measure 
of self-government conceded. For instance, if complete 
autonomy is granted in the pro\anccs the extremists wiU agree 
to run tlie provincial administration, just as tliey are runnmg 
at present tlie municipalities and District Boards Even in 
the height of tlie non-co-operation movement of 1920-21 
Gandhi adwsed his followers not to boycott the municipali- 
ties and District Boards because tliey had self-government in 
the local bodies Already the^ talented President of the AIl- 
India Independence Leaguei^Mr S Srinivasa Iyengar, who 
is also the leader of the left wmg of tlie Congress, and the 
Deputy Leader of the Swaraj Party, has pubhely proclaimed 
that the moment provincial autonomy is granted to his 
provmce of Madras he will call upon his party to accept 
office and form the Government, while no doubt the struggle 
will continue in spheres m which the prmciple of self- 
government IS not apphed 

' The present campaign of independence is only a clever 
move on the part of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Lahore Congress 
Chairman, to mcrease his mfluence and popularity, so that 
when autonomy is granted to the Umted Provinces, where 
he has his residence, he will, with a large party behmd him, 
become the Prime Minister and the Leader of the House 
Most of these men who are preaching war are really 
thinkmg of office and power They are now countmg the 
chickens of the Simon Commission They will make a big 
show of boycott when the Reforms Bill is discussed in 
Parhament, with the object of ‘dishmg’ the Moderates and 
other co-operators And then they will rush to the Councils 
to secure every available office — l^mstership. Speakership, 
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Secretaryship, etc. These false extremists do not want 
Home Rule for India- They only want jobs 
Not so the revolutionary — with his bunung smeenty — 
who would contmue to struggle for his country*8 fi*eedom- 
The Government s pohey wiH be to weaken the revolution 
ary by widening the bounds of freedom- 
The qmckcr the pace of evolution the slower the march of 
revolution- The larger the measure of reforms the less the 
strength of the extremists 
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INDIAN LEADERSHIP UNMASKED ' 

One of tlic benefits of British rule in India is the production 
of a ne\v class of people knoi\Ti as the English-educated 
middle classes Yet, as an Enghsh obsei ver has said, “ India 
is to all mtents and purposes almost as much a foreign 
country to-day as when the British first began to take 
possession,” because the English-educated classes have 
become “ strongly anti-Enghsh ” ^ But there is a better way 
of putting It , tlicy have imbibed the Anglo-Saxon spirit, 
and aspire for Anglo-Saxon institutions 
The educated classes are spoken of as “a drop in the 
ocean,” ^ or as aspiring to form a brown bureaucracy in the 
place of a white one This cannot be hghtly demed, but is 
defended by them on the giound that an indigenous bureau- 
cracy IS better than an alien one 

The pohticians are a tirmd lot. The most unscrupulous 
and aggressive of them becomes the leader, even though he 
may lack the moral courage in a crisis of his own creation. 

This takes us to the bomb that burst m India’s Parhament 
early this year To mamtain his reputation for fireworks as 
the Congress President, Pundit Motilal Nehru, who leads 
Indian pohtics, embarked on a violent obstruction He 
stopped the Finance Member from speaking Patel, the 
Speaker, openly sided with the Swarajists, and ruled out 
the anti-Bolshevik Bill The Viceroy had to enforce it over 
the head of the Legislature by issiimg an ordmance The 
Revolutionary came to the rescue of Patel and Pundit ahke. 
He decided to annihilate the entire official block in the 

^ Indian Jottings y by Edward F Elwm, pp 15 1, 152 

* Courts and Camps xn Indta^ by Yvonne FitzRoy, p 234 
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Legislative Assembly, and threw twx) bombs, which for 
timatcly lolled nobody Pundit and Patel squealed 1 The 
younger Nehru — whom ill informed rumour has declared to 
be a Soviet agent and pamc-stneken people take for a full 
blooded revolutionary — more m pamc than with smeenty, 
denounced the young men as lunatics and their action as the 
work of lunatics 1 The yoimg men m their statement m the 
court parenthetically retorted that they were not lunatics, 
but b^cved m usmg aU weapons to wrest fioedom from 
ahen yoke, and they who called them lunatics were cowards 
Yoimg Nehru then, by way of repentance, applauded their 
courage and spirit of self abnegation I 

The Nehrus have always been like the proverbial ammal 
in the hon s skin They flirt with the revolutionary to 
secure leadership No wonder they arc not respected m 
Bengal, the home and hearth of revolutionary nationalism, 
where spurious Moscow pohtics arc always ridiculed 
“ Vodka has gone to his head exclaimed one of the 
Swarajist organs of Bengal while speaking of the young 
Nehru I misgiudcd Russian pohtics ^ 

Bengal IS still the leader of the Indian revolt It will not 
m a hurry accept outside Icadcnhip unless satisfied ahke of 
Its mcorruptibOity and lupenonty The only occasion when 
Bengal oivcd temporary allegiance to a foreigner was m 1920, 
when Bengal s leader the late G R, Das — the greatest man 
of his day — accepted the leadership of the samt of Guzerat, 
Gandhi, even though Das differed from Gandhi s philosophy 

Das was a man of heroic mould When he passed away 
the whole of India mourned his loss There were lengthy 
paragraphs m his praise even m the Bntish and Amcncan 
newspapers High offianls from the Viceroy doivnward 
commumcated to his ividow thar deep sympathy Das was 
a brave opponent. Bntam and Bntishcrs m India adnurc 
an honourable and heroic foe, however uncomprommng 

\TltFcdmtitnofRMOiM br Pundjt Nehru, MA. (GmUb ) (»n 

lomui publkaton) 
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The utter selflessness of Das captured the imagmation of 
young India \Vlien he unfurled the banner of revolt against 
the British Raj in Bengal his wife and sister and his only 
son, who IS now no more, were in the vanguard of the move- 
ment The son went to prison before any other young man 
of Bengal. When the young man returned from prison Das 
was planning another attack, knowm as the Tarakeswar front 
Before appeahng for \ olunteers Das again sent his only son 
first to the battlefield 

His lieutenants pleaded with him, but he said, “ Why 
should I ask some one cise’s son to enrol m the list if my son 
wiU not be the first to go to the front ^ ’’ Such a man was 
bound to lead Speeches of Lord Birkenhead in the House 
of Lords, and writings of Lord Ronaldshay, ex-Governor of 
Bengal, reveal the respect in which even they held G. R Das, 
the most difficult of their opponents G R Das’s flaming 
patriotism and terrific leadership made Lord Readmg 
exclaim in one of his Viceregal speeches . “I am puzzled 
and perplexed ” 

The way in which Das sent his son first to the Swarajist 
battle-front struck the imagination of the people Gontrast 
with It the scene in AUaliabad at the same tune, and you 
get an idea at once of the lack of that quahty of darmg and 
sacrifice m the present national leadership His secretary 
then and successor after his death to Congress Party leader- 
ship, Motdal Nehru, and his family were m tears when news 
reached them of the impending arrest of their only son, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, simultaneously with the humble pubhsher 
of a local Congress daily newspaper, The Independent 
Fortunately intervention came from Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, a schoolmate of Motilal Nehru’s Pundit Mala- 
viya IS a loyal leader of the Hmdus, a constant visitor to 
Government Houses, and the Vice-Chancellor of the Hmdu 
umversity Pundit Madan Mohan went to Government 
House, saw Sir Harcourt Butler, the then Governor of the 
Umted Provmces, and the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, the 
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Home Member, and requested them not to arrest Nehru’s 
only son. The result "was that Nehru s only son and har 
was saved, and the publisher of The IndependeTii tvas sacrificed I 
The latter ^va3 proceeded against and given a year s ngorous 
imprisonment. 

The son could not be saved fiom prison for long, nor even 
the father When they gave a demonstration of their petu- 
lance and disloyalty durmg the visit of the Prince of Wales 
and preached social boycott^ — which loyal India deplored 
and Liberal pohticians considered as an act of madness — 
and mdulgcd m disobedience of certain laws, they were 
arrested and imprisoned 

Sec months course in the U P gaol broke the spirit of the 
Swarajist leader He abandoned non-co-operation, entered 
the Legislative Assembly, and took the oath of allegiance to 
his Majesty the King his heirs and successors SuflBaent 
repentance this for a fii’cnzicd and foolish boycott He also 
returned to the Bar Good men had hoped m vam that 
Nehru would be his old self again a mild and sane man 

Nehru s love of leadership drove him against his better 
judgment to bless and support the threat of independence 
and non violent war He is now gomg deeper and deeper 
into the ditch. 

The issue m India to-day is peace or war Old Nehru, 
with his ragged army ipc^ of war ” People laugh at 
him. He docs not inspire the younger men Nor even his 
famous son, who is looked upon as a pohtical pendulum I 

The real danger, however, comes from those who arc not 
prcachmg war like these loquaaous pohtiaans — they arc 
planning it. The bomb that burst m India s Parhament 
this year ivas really a hghtnmg flash of revelation of how 
beneath the frothy surface of Indian nationalism and Swara 
jist hypocrisy great forces arc silently and dangerously 
^vorkmg 

» Tht DUamaiM pp, 119, J95-197 
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THE DANGER TO INDIA 

The peril to India and to the early solution of her problem 
arises from tlie hypocrisy of the Indian pohticians on the one 
side and the bravado of tlie British agitators on the other 
Notlung ^vlthm living memory has done greater harm to 
British reputation in India than tlie recent criticisms levelled 
at the Conserv'ative Viceroy, Lord Irwm, by responsible 
men who ought to have kno^vn better, when he made the 
far-reacliing Proclamation about Dominion status Equally 
immense is the injury to Britain’s name caused by the 
hysterical repudiation of Indian aspirations by men who 
were a party to the Montagu pledge 

In a warning issued to Lord Ir\Mn, whose name Lord 
Birkenhead himself had commended to the Prime Minister 
and the King for his appomtment as the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, the erstwhile Secretary of State 
for India observed . ^ 

The looseness and vagueness of the language employed 
are obvious 

What IS Domimon status ^ 

Is it what it was before the last Impenal Conference or 
as It IS to-day ^ 

Are the readers of this declaration mtended to infer that 
the “ natural goal ” of the steps already taken is to produce 
a system under which the Viceroy will discharge functions 
comparable to those of the Governor-General of Canada ? 

Is it intended to convey that the “natural goal” is to 
produce a system in which the pohee and mihtary control 

^ The Daily Telegraph, London, November 2, 1 929 
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of TnHiwn condition! will aasmnc a Canadian or Arntralian 

complexion ? 

Every one who knows anything about India plainly reahres 
that there u no penod of time humanly foreseeable m which 
these changes will be possible without producing m India 
on an even graver scale the daruptive and anarchical con 
ditions which prevail m China to-day The language, there- 
fore, used by the Viceroy on the authority of the Government, 
either adds something to the declaration of August 1917 or 
it docs not. 

When I read this article from the pen of Lord Birkenhead 
I wondered how he, of all persons could have made that 
amazin g statement. Spcakmg m his capacity as the Scerc 
tary of State for India m the House of Lords on July 7, 1925 
Lord Birkenhead himself had observed 

We no longer talk of holding the gorgeous East m fee we 
invite, m a contrary seme, the diverse peoples of this continent 
to march side by side ivith ui m a frmtfbl and haniKmious 
partnership which may r e crea te the greatest and the proudest 
days of Indian history 

The partnership of which Lord Birkenhead, his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State, spoke in 1925 is repudiated by 
Lord Birkenhead the free-lance, in 1929 ! 

That It is not a reckless outburst m which Lord Birkenhead 
mdulgcd, but a careful, premeditated statement, is borne out 
by the fact that in equally forcible and equally cruel style he 
completely demed India s nght to self-government when he 
said m the House of Lords 

Dominion sialus ! What docs Dominion status mean ? Etocs 
It mean that the Viceroy shall dcchnc to a posidon com 
parable to that of a Governor-General of Canada ofAustrolla 
of Nnv Zealand ? Yet that is an Inseparable element In 
Dominion status No man has a nght to indicate to the 
Indian people that they arc likely m any near penod to attorn 
to Dominion status who does not believe that vithin a near 
penod they t^all be capable of assuming the same degree of 
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control over their Army, Navy, and Civil Service that is 
assumed by the self-governing Dominions to-day What man 
m this House can say that he can see in a generation, in two 
generations, in a hundred years, any prospect that the people 
of India will be in a position to assume control of the Army, 
the Navy, tlie Civil Service, and to have a Governor-General 
who will be responsible to the Indian Government and not to 
any autlionty in tins country ^ 

The above sentiments of Lord Birkenhead have been 
endorsed by two of his colleagues in the last Conservative 
Government, Mr Winston Ghurclii]! and Lord Brentford 
Lord Brentford wrote in a Sunday paper as follows * ^ 

I entirely agree with the views expressed by Lord Birkenhead 
in his letter to The Daily Telegraph regarding the imphcations 
in the Viceroy’s declaration, made ivith the sanction of the 
Government and without consultation with the Simon 
Commission 

I am one of those who feel that the grant of Domimon Home 
Rule to India vail not only be mjunous to British interests, 
but will be absolutely disastrous to India itself 

The grant of Dominion Home Rule will lead, I am satisfied, 
to a further demand for complete independence This, in 
fact, has already begun As soon as our control ceases and our 
Army leaves India the whole place will be a rum of bloodshed 
and chaos 

I do not say this without senous thought, but with a certam 
personal knowledge of India itself 

As a Conservative, I hope neither the party nor its leaders 
will feel themselves bound by this declaration made by the 
Viceroy and the Government on their own responsibihty 
Members of Parhament m both Houses are bound to consider 
this matter m the hght of the interests both of India and of 
the Empire at large 

Wntmg m a leading daily paper,^ Mr Wmston Churchill 
remarked 

^ The Sxmday Graphic^ November 3, 1929 
* The Daily Mail, November 16, 1929 
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It u the duty cjf public men and of political pamc* to make 
It plain without delay that the estenaon of Dominion status 
to India u not practicable at the present tune, and that any 
attempt to secure it ^vill cnoountcr the earnest resistance of 
the Bntuh nation There is no need, indeed, we have no 
nght, to close the long avenues of the future , but the idea 
that Home Rule for India or Dominion status or full respons- 
ible government for India can emerge from anythmg that is 
now bemg done or mqinrcd mto is not only &nta5tic m itsdi^ 
but cnminally mischievous m its effects 

The views of Lords Birkenhead and Brentford and of 
Mr Winston Churchill arc shared by the leaders of the 
Liberal Party 

L-ord Reading in his attack on Lord Irwin*s declaration 
m the House of Lords on November 5, 1929 said ^ 

My great objection to it (the Viceroy’s declaration) is that 
it has conjured up a picture m India which cannot be fulfilled 
within a considerable time at least, and that the obstacles 
remain as they were before this onnoimccmcnt was made, 
stiE confronting India, 

A Radical m his attitude toivard India who has always 
doubted the ^vlsdom of Parliamentary intervention m Indian 
administration, and who docs not approve of the existence, 
for instance, of the Jomt Committee of both Houses dealing 
tvith Indian affairs, even the Marquess of Crcive endorsed 
the pomt of view to which Lord Birkenhead had given 
expression The noble Marquess, who took part in the 
Indian debate m the House of Lor^ on November 5, 1929 
said * 

As can be seen from the debate, so far as it has proceeded 
practically the sole objection taken from this side of the Home 
turns on the question of the use of the term Domlnicm 
lUitus The noble and learned Earl Lord Birkenhead, dealt 
very fully and as I thought most fairly with the use of that 

* Tuesday No\tanbcr 5, 1939, pp. jBo 581 
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expression To me it has always been a matter of deep regret 
that the term has ever been used m relation to India, and for 
more reasons than one But on the question of the use 

of the words “ Dominion status,’’ a great number of years ago 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who was one of the clearest 
thinkers of the nmeteentli century, drew attention to the 
danger which anses from the prevalent habit m this country 
of applying the same name to political institutions which 
exist in different parts of the Empire under wholly different 
conditions That, as it seems to me, is precisely the danger 
that you are running now Because, as we aU know — and one 
might name twenty instances, but I name one — the existence 
of the Indian States of the Indian Pnnces creates a state of 
affairs so entirely different from that which obtains in any 
other part of the Empire tliat it is impossible to speak of 
Dommion status for India without explanation, without a great 
number of mental reservations which you would frad it too 
long to explain But, unluckily, those who hear the phrase 
used do not make any of those reservations As has already 
been pointed out, they all assume that the use of the words 
“ Domimon status ” means some early approximation of the 
Government of India to the Governments of the great seff- 
govermng Domimons, such as Canada, Austraha, and South 
Africa And the term “ Domimon,” as we all know, came 
into use because the term “ Colony ” was felt to be map- 
phcable to these great self-govermng commumties 

It IS that misunderstandmg, that evident misimderstandmg, 
of which proof has been given m the extracts which noble 
Lords have read, which has caused us our present anxiety. 

We have seen the agreement, from the above quotation, 
of a Radical with the Conservative Lord Birkenhead. 

It would be sufficient for our purpose to say that 
Mr Lloyd George, whose Government, when he was the 
Prune Minister, pledged Britam to the Montagu pohcy, felt 
constramed to repudiate it m words which have staggered 
India Mr Lloyd George said m the House of Commons 
on November 7, 1929 * ^ 

^ Hansard, voL 231, p 1316 
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After the War or raiktr dunng tht Wer thtrt was a vtiy dt*p 
stnst of patxiudt to IruBa far the grtat and loyal support of all its 
peoples m a very great emergency There was alio the 

impulse of the dominating cry throughout the world about 
idf-detcnninatioru These were the conditions m which we 
considered the quation of ielf-govemment for India, 

Now that the memory of India s service m the War is 
iadmg, the pohticaans m England, separated from India by 
more than half the world and ahvc only to their own selfish 
interest m the exploitation of that great country by keepmg 
her m permanent bondage, have the audaaty to turn back 
on Britain s pledge to India. Gratitude, ’ of which 
Mr Lloyd George spoke, is hardly a pohtical virtue ! 

England^ which was grat^ul to India ‘ durmg the War ” u, 
I still believe f graUful If as^ P<^ ^siert to make Home Ride for 
India its election cry there ir no doubt whatever that the great English 
demoaacy will vote for Indian Home Ride But England ts 
d^erent from the English or British poUticum, 

The pohtician is not — to whatever party he may belong, 
Labour not excepted — wiUmg to grant Home Rule to India 
Though that wras the defimte purpose of Mr Montagus 
pohey, which was approved by Mr Lloyd George s Govern 
ment after the War or, rather durmg the War that ccr- 
tamlydocsnoticcm to be the present purpose of Parliament, 
So high an authority as the Viceroy of India, himself a 
Conservative, expressed to the Secretary of State for India 
his own doubts and the suspiaons of the people of India 
about Britain s bona fdes m regard to a pledge granted to 
India by Parhament and endorsed by the Kmg in his graaous 
message through his Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
who went out to India to inaugurate the new era of 
democracy ^ 

* “ Foe yemn, it m»y be for racratioiUj patriotic and loyal Indian* have 
dreamed of Smtr^ for tbeir Sloiberland. To-day you nave beginning 
of SxBtrtj within my Empire . and widat tcope ample opportonlty 
for pro^ro* to the liberty which nw other Damtims Mewage of 

hi* Majeity the King Emperor dd i vered by the Duhe of Connaught oa 
February 9, ipai 
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The Viceroy, who came to England on a special mission, 
informed the Secretary of State for India, in the words of 
Mr Wedg^vood Bcnn, 

in the first place, that doubts had ansen in India as to the 
sincerity of Bntish parties in the matter of the Montagu policy 
Docs anybody doubt that of recent years there had grown up 
a feeling, and it had constantly been said, that British pohey 
was altering, that the tone was altering, that sympathy was 
gone, that the days of Mr Montagu were past The Viceroy 
said that these doubts existed, and that for the removal of 
these doubts it was necessary to issue a clear declaration of 
cxistmg policy We did so The second reason he gave was 
this He said, “ The Statutory Commission is gomg to report, 
and we want if we can to make a good atmosphere for the 
Report We want to have an atmosphere of good will, and 
that will be better secured if we can clear up the doubts which 
exist m the minds of Indians who have been assisting the 
British Government and co-operating with us and helping the 
work of the Montagu schemes, and remove the webs of rmstrust 
which it is necessary to clear away ” That was the purpose 
and these were the reasons alleged by the Viceroy and given 
to the Cabinet as reasons why we should take this course, 
and it was because those reasons appeared to us to be good 
' and sound that the Government took the course which they 
did take ^ 

The Secretary of State for India further declared * “ The 
Montagu, policy stands as a cardinal article of faith in British 
policy ” 

But Mr Lloyd George thinks Mr Montagu’s pohey was 
not to grant Dominion status to India as interpreted by 
Lord Irwin the Viceroy and approved by his Majesty’s 
Government ! Mr Lloyd George defimtely wanted to defeat 
the purpose of the Viceroy and the Government of India 
when he said . ^ 

What has happened ^ The Viceroy comes over to this 

^ House of Commons debate on November 7, 1929 (Hansard, vol 231, 
PP 1321, 1322) 

» Ibid 
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country, a thin g almost without precedent,^ during his term 
of office. He come* here, and it is known, to consult the 
Government and leaders of pubhc opinion here with regard 
to what is gomg to happen. It is announced that a very 
important deliverance is gomg to be made by him as soon as 
he returns to India. Is it conceivable to English pubhc 
opinion, not only to Indians, that he is gomg to make a 
declaration merdy that there is no change, merely repeating 
what has been said before by previous Viceroys, and that there 
IS no change at all m substance or m time ? Indian opmion 
naturally thought that this was a great dchvcrance, and 
portended a very startling change of pohey 

The fears of Lord Birkenhead, Messrs Lloyd George, 
Rcadmg and Co w ere act at rest when Lords Parmoor and 
Passficld, ipcakmg for the Government in the House of 
Lords, said that there was no idea on the part of the Socialist 
Government to accelerate, much less to precipitate the 
grant of Dommion status to India , that, ahke m the pomt 
of tune and space, there was no change of pohey 
Mr Wedgwood Benn, hoivcvcr, struck a difTcrent note m 
the House of Commons when he declared * The fast change 

has been a change of spmt We have got nd of the Birkenhead 
tone. • 

With due respect to the Right Hon Wcdgtvood Benn, 
* the Birkenhead tone was, though not just the same as 
his own when Lord Burkenhead was the Secretary of State 
for India more sympathetic and earnest than the nc^v 
tone he has adopted m an unofTiaal — and therefore irrc 
sponsible — jxBition Lord Birkenhead, however, speaks 
ivith that refreshing candour which must be welcome to 

' There ww a prcccdoit. Lord Irwm i predecaicT Lord Readme the 
liberal Viceroy came boow during hla term of office, though confronted with 
a lets ktIous crisis. 

• Debate on November 7 tQag (Hansird, vol 831, p 1302) 

• WTut about the Rtiiaffi tone? EoH RustcQ, who fa the Parilamentary 
UDdeT*Secretary of State for lodia, recenUy made a rpccch on India at 
Cambridge In which be nupatsed Lord Eiritenbeaid. Uell might Lord 
Birkenhead congratulate Earl RutseH on hfa candid nttcfaiwe on India In 

TVi^atri^ of Jantmy 17 
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i 

India, because it is stripped of the camouflage of official 
verbiage, ivliich Socialist Ministers have learned to use like 
tlicir Tor)'^ picdcccssois ^ ' 

TJiough the tone and general attitude of the Labour 
Government and of Mr Wcdgivood Benn appear more 
conciliatory, has theie been any change in tlieir programme, 
principle, or pohey? Mr Wedgwood Benn says yes, and 
his Prime hlinistcr and Government’s spokesmen in the 
House of Lords say no. 

Mr Wedgivood Benn says : 

T/ic Jirs! change that ts made is a change of spirit^ but the second 
ts far more important it is a change in policy ^ which in reality is 
the central object of interest in Indian opinion, and that is the 
Conference. 

The Prime [Minister, in a formal letter to Mr Baldwin, 
denied that there was a change of pohey, either m regard 
to the time or measure, about the grant of Dommion status 
to India This formal repudiation of the Secretary of State 
by his chief— which might have led to resignation if the 
latter had really decided to impart a new spirit and embark 
on a new pohey — has satisfied even so thorough an opponent 
of Indian Home Rule as Mr Winston GhurchiU, who wrote ^ 

What is the purpose and meaning of this new declaration ^ 

The formal letter which Mr Baldwin has drawn from the 
Prime Ivhnister by his direct questions has given an answer 
as clear and exphcit as the Enghsh language can convey 

The Viceroy’s declaration, we are assured, involves no new 
departure from the preamble of the Act of Parhament of igig 

Thus the Viceregal Proclamation has been whittled down 
with the approval of the Prime Minister of the Socialist 
Government All that remains is the offer of a Round Table 
Conference, which has not been formally withdrawn 1 
Whether the Conference meets or not matters not The 
hypoensy of the Indian leaders — and the temptation of a 

/ 

^ The Daily Mail, November i6, igsg 

0 , 
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voyage to England at Government 8 expense — will mducc 
them to come to England But what will be the ultimate 
outcome ? Those who come to confer with the Government 
on Indian Home Rule wiH go back and tcU their country 
men England has cheated us Englishmen do not propose 
to give India Home Rule,” 

At the best, the Nchrus and other alleged extremists like 
Speaker Patel will accept cushy jobs under the Simon dis- 
pensation and work the reforms They will, m other words, 
become good boys and settle down to a sensible existence. 
Then they will be discredited and thrown down fiom their 
present position of exalted leadership For it must be 
clearly understood that the movement for freedom has come 
to stay m India, It docs not depend on this leader or that 
Men may come and men may go, but the Freedom for India 
movement \viU move on until the goal is reached 
England can reduce India a ideal offreedom to Domimon 
siaius if she immediately prepares India for self-defence by 
opening a militar y college m every big province m India 
equal to Bntam m size and population — to recreate,* m 
Lord Birkenhead s words, greatest and the proudest 

days of Indian history ^ 

Indian boyi have been denied adequate opportunities for 
an Army career The unanimous recommendations of the 
In dian Sandhurst Committee, presided over by Sir Andrew 
Skeen suggesting the establishment of one mflitary college 
in India — whereas every provmcc ought to have an Indian 
Sandhurst — have been shelved England wdl have imme- 
diately to revise this attitude *' if she means to fulfil the 
pledge of Domimon status given m the fullness of her 
* gratitude during the War If England docs not propose 

Speech In the Home of Lords, July 7 19^5, 

• “ No man hju a right to indicate to the Indian people that they arc hlcdf 
in any near period to attain to Dominion itatus who docs not bdieve that 
within a near period they will be capable of anuming the same degree of 
control mxr thenr Army Navy and Chil Sendee that b a mimed by the 
telf"^OTrnilng Domlnlom tji>day " — Lord Blrkcnbend in the House of Lords 
on Ncntmbcr 5, 1939 {Hm* LerJj Drbmta toL 75, p. 403) 
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to revise tlie age-old policy of distrusting India and denying 
her opportunities foi Home Defence — mtliout which there 
can be no Home Rule — she must be prepared for ever- 
growing mistrust in India, which will finally goad her mto 
a revolution. 

India has been a nation of w^orms She has been trampled 
underfoot for ages by ahen conquerors But even a trampled 
w^orm will turn unless completely crushed India cannot be 
crushed The w^oim is turning I 
Must India become an Ireland, a hundredfold more 
dangerous, because she is so far away from England and so 
much vaster in size and population ^ Ii eland could be 
saved for England, partly because of their common British 
stock and other ties between Enghshmen and Irishmen — 
and the fact of their bemg neighbours — but once India, 
w^hich has no such relations, rises and revolts, she cannot 
be saved It may be tliat she may pass under some other 
foreign conqueror It may be that she may spht up mto 
mdependent Provinces, forming independent nations It 
may be that she may be plunged into anarchy, worse than 
the worst ci\al war known to history or humamty If 
England wants to save India from anarchy England must 
give up her pohticians’ petty pohey of saymg one thing and 
unsaymg it the next moment, of making a promise m ivords 
and breakmg it in deeds 

India is preparmg for the attamment of self-government 
With England’s assent it can be the happy culmmation of a 
peaceful evolution, admitting of two or three easy stages to 
which even the most dangerous extremist will agree to-day 
First, Provmcial autonomy and simultaneous substantial 
responsibdity in the Central Government 

Secondly, Home Rule m British India, includmg control 
of the Army 

Thirdly, Dommion status for the whole of India — i e , 
Bntish India and the Native States — imder the control of 
a Central AU-Indian Supreme Parhament 
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If England i5 not prq^arcd to grant the first stage forth- 
with, and earnestly be^ preparations for the second and 
the third stages she most be prepared for trouble and more 
trouble, beginning with Indians boycott of British goods, 
leading to an early economic collapse, bringing vmtold 
hardships to countless numbers m both India and England, 
and culmmatmg m repeated efibrts at a complete overthrow 
of the Bridah Raj m India, The true extremist exclaims, 
m language the significance of which cannot be lost on 
England 

Hcreditajy bondsmen I Know ye not 

Who would be fiec themselva must itrikc the blow 7 

England can yet save India for tbe Empire by following 
the example set m regard to South Afiica by one of her 
great statesmen Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, wbo 
truly said, ' Good government can be no substitute for 
self-gov emment- 

In his happiest vem Mr Stanley Baldwin gave expression 
to these romantic facts of history ^ 

Far away m tune, in the dawn of history the greatest race 
of the many races then emergmg from prehistoric miiti was 
the great Aryan race. When that race left the country which 
It occupied In the western branch of Central Asia, one great 
branch moved west, and m the course of their wanderings 
they founded the atics of Athens and Sparta they founded 
Rome they mode Europe, and in the vans of the principal 
nations of Europe flows the blood of thar Aryan forefathers 
The speech of the Aryans which they brought with them has 
spread throughout Europe, It has spread to America It has 
spread to the Dominions beyond the seas At the same time, 
one branch went south, and they crossed the Himalayas 
Ibcy went into the Punjab and they spread through India 
and, as an histone fact, ages ago there stood side by side m 
thar ancestral land the ancestors of the English people and 
the ancestors of the Rajputs and of the Brahnuns, And now 

* Speech in ihe House of Commota, November 7 1909 (Htnsard pp 1307 
1308) 
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after aeons have passed, the children of the remotest genera- 
tions from that ancestry have been brought together by the 
inscrutable decree of Providence to set themselves to solve the 
most difficult, the most comphcated, pohtical problem that 
has ever been set to any people of the world. 

Britain cannot be unaware of the march of events in India 
She must understand the hunger for freedom ; it accords 
with the best British traditions , it is in hne with the highest 
human aspirations. She is also ahve to her own interests, 
commercial and Imperial, which stand to gam if India is 
concihated and contented A contented India wiU also be 
the bridge with wluch England can span the gulf that 
yawns between East and West 

If England only reahzes it, she has a mission in India 
she will lead that vast and wonderful country to take her 
place in the conuty of nations And the day is not distant 
when India, self-governing and free, equal partner of an 
Indo-British Commonwealth, the greatest democracy the 
world has seen, hand in hand with Britam, will contribute 
to the peaceful solution of the problem of the human race, 
when East will aid the understanding West to bamsh all 
wars, aggressions, and usurpations, and salute the golden 
dawn of everlastmg world-peace ’ 



POSTSCRIPT 


Since the foregoing pages were written some events have 
occurred, a cursory mention of which c ann ot be omitted 
The evening paper* m London on December 23, 1929, 
pubhshed the staggering news of an attempt to assassmate 
Lord Irwin the Viceroy, and Lady Irwin, and to wreck the 
ipccial tram in which their ExccUcnaes travelled On the 
same day, m the House of Gommons his Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India read the followmg message firom the 
Viceroy to the Rmg 

I regret to have to inform your Majesty that an attempt 
wa* made thu morning to wreck my tram by exploding a 
bomb imdcr it a* we were approachmg Delhi- Luckily no 
harm was done, and few of u* realized what had occurred 
I hope your Majesty therefore will not be disturbed by 
exaggerated report* 

According to the special correspondent of Tht Thms at 
Delhi 

Lord Irwm * amval a* the first Viceroy to enter Delhi to-day 
[December 23] was marred by a plot against hi* life which 
failed only by the merest chance. A bomb exploded imder ^ 
the Viceregal tram withm three mile* of New Delhi Railway 
Station, with the result that two carnages were badly 
damaged, a icction of the rail more than two feet long wa* 
blown aivay and a ilccpcr iva* imaihed to splmten The 
fact that complete disaster to the train, involving it* fall down 
a thirty-foot embankment, did not follow is mexphcable to 
those who like myself^ have *ccn the ihattcrcd carnage* and 
damaged hne. 

The exact point Vkhcrc the attempt ivas made was on a 
dnglc track which run* on the embankment vathm two 
hundred yards of the Punma Kfla, the histone fortress built 
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by Sher Shah in the sixteenth century Here a heavy bomb 
■was planted between the rails under the edge of a sleeper 
A length of insulated ■wire ran two hundred yards to a spot 
at the foot of the greystone bastion marking the comer of the 
fort walls This was connected ■with a battery, about sue inches 
square, which is now m the hands of the pohee The wire 
was buried over its full length about two mches deep, and 
there is every sign that the crime was not only carefully planned 
and premeditated, but was earned out by persons ha^ving 
much scientific skill 

Punctually at 7 40 the white carnages of the Viceroy’s train 
appeared out of the hea^vy^ mists shrouding the country It 
was traveUing at between thirty and forty miles an hour, and 
would have been gomg more qmckly but for the fog As the 
tram reached a spot opposite the conspirators the button was 
pressed, and the bomb exploded under the passage connectmg 
the second and third coaches The second coach was the 
dmmg-car and the third the stenographer’s office The 
floonng of the passage rose m the shape of an arch The 
steelwork was twisted, and the planks were sphntered 

When I saw the spot a few minutes later a large triangular 
piece of the bomb, firmly embedded m the roof after ha^vmg 
passed through the floonng, bore ivitness to the strength of 
the explosion The hea^vy plate-glass windo^ws m the dmmg- 
car and the third coach were shattered to fragments The 
fourth coach, m which the staff was traveUmg, was untouched 
The fifth coach, which was the Viceroy’s, was so httie affected 
that Lord Irwin did not realize what had happened until 
told by his Mihtary Secretary In the fourth coach the noise 
of the explosion sounded like a fog-signal A moment later 
there was a fairly severe bump, but it was only when smoke 
fumes came drifting down the passage that it was reahzed 
somethmg was ■wrong An Indian bearer clearmg up m the 
dmmg-car was knocked over by the shock and shghtly mjured, 
but nobody else was hurt 

Even more astomshmg than the escape from the bomb itself 
was the escape from derailment This afternoon I walked 
from the foot of the fort, where the conspirators had lam m 
hiding, along the fine of buned ■wire (which ran through 
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bfokcn, heavily wooded ccruntry), climbed the steep embank 
ment, and saw the shattered rail and sleeper ’The rail was 
broken clean off at the flange, and the sleeper looked like a 
bundle of firewood- How the remaining coaches, one after 
another jumped the gap without Icavmg the rails u diflScult 
to understand- DcraUment would have caused a plunge down 
the embankment, as there are only a few feet of clearance on 
either side of the hne. 

A few imnutes later the tram puHed mto New Delhi Station- 
Lord Irwin, who was complctdy unperturbed, shook hands 
with officials and entered hu car for the drive to the Viccroy*s 
House- 

Seventeen years ago a similar attempt was made on the 
life of Lord Hardingc, the Viceroy, on his State entry to the 
new capitaL 

The attempt to assassinate Lord Invm mtist have been the 
tvork of the revolutionary gang who do not believe in India s 
coming to an understandmg with Bntam, who do not 
believe Dominion status will be granted by Bntam , and 
who rely on the use of force to wm their country’s frecdom- 
Both Indian constitutionaluts and Bntish opimon have 
condemned the bomb outrage- The outrage is qmtedefimtely 
an attempt on the part of the rcvolutionanes to avert a 
compromise m regard to the question of Dominion status 
Indian leaders have unequivocally denounced the action of 
those who were at the bottom of the conspiracy 
It ^vould be useful to note what the organs of the Bntish 
Press have to say on the depr essin g news from India on 
Christmas Eve, 

The Morning Post (December 24) says that 

the Delhi bomb outrage, to be ftanlc, must be laid at the door 
of those statesmen, in the East and at Westminster who 
imagine that we can govern native races by lurrcndcTing our 
authonty to a clique of native tnUlltgatsia. 

This IS a rather absurd view to take. But for the progres 
site pohey of reforms the constitutional leaders would not 
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have come forward to oppose the revolutionary movement 
There would then have been only one force — the bomb It 
was such a dangerous crisis that Lord Irwin tried to avert 
— or at any rate postpone — by his concihatory declaration. 
The bomb incident is an evidence of the exasperation of the 
revolutionaries as their hold on the country is diminishmg 
and the prestige of the loyal co-operating Indians and of 
Britam in the past is increasing The best fiiends of the 
bomb-thrower m India are Tory Die-hards hke The Morning 
Post 

The Daily Mail says * ^ 

Sir John Simon, the head of the Commission, whose judg- 
ment on the state of India we are now awaiting, has himself 
been nearly involved in an equally wicked and murderous 
attempt We hold that it would be cnmmal folly to commit 
the high responsibihty of Domimon status to a country where 
pohtical feuds can still be prosecuted by these barbarous 
methods 

War IS admittedly “a barbarous method,” but to deny to 
a whole country its just due because there are m it bands 
of fanatics is neither Enghsh nor human And British 
history shows that Britam is not influenced by such out- 
breaks to turn her back upon her great mission 

Lord Irwm himself was not affected by the tragic occur- 
rence Withm an hour of the attempt to assassmate him 
the Viceroy was replying to an address from the new Delhi 
municipahty and referring to “the labours of those whose 
task It will be under Providence to achieve the full destiny of 
India among the Domimons of the Empire.*’ 

Later m the afternoon Lord Irwin met at his residence 
five Indian Nationahst leaders — ^Mr Gandhi, Pundit Motilal 
Nehru, Mr Patel,^ Mr Jmnah, and Sir Tej Sapru — who had 
written as kin g for an mvitation to place before him their 

^ The quotations are all from the mommg papers of December 24, 1929 
* Speaker Patel should not have been m that pohtical deputation. The 
Speaker has no pohtics 
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views on tlic recent announcement regarding a proposed 
Round Table Conference on the future constitution of India. 

Well might The Dadjf Telegraph >ay with a legitimate sense 
of satisfaction 

The Viceroy has been the first to demonstrate that the 
bloodthirsty insamty of a band of Communiit thugs cannot 
affect the development of Bntah policy m dealing with the 
quite separate issue of constitutional reform. With unshaken 
coolness, he proceeded to the prearranged mectmg at Viceroy's 
House with the most influential pcrsonahties m the leadership 
of the National Congress that is to be opened this wtek in 
Lahore, The meeting had been awaited with keen mterest, 
if only because it took place at the request of Mr Gandhi and 
his four colleagues who thus departed from their long 
standing rule of avoiding all personal contacts with the 
Administration. 

All right minded Englishmen will agree with The Dadj 
Express 

Wise or unwise, timely or premature, the pohey to which 
\ve have set our hands m India ii not to be deflected by 
violence aimed at least as much against the Indian moderates 
as against the British Rq; 

The opmion of The Dally Herald is valuable as rcflcctmg 
the pohey of the Government 

The object of the fanatic who attempted to murder Lord 
Irwin, hii wife, and his staff on their way to Delhi is only too 
evident The terrorists arc filled ivith panic fear at the 
possibUity of a peaceful negotiation and an ultimate settlement 
between the Viceroy and the Indian pohtical leaders. And 
they axe determined to use every means. 

The Daily Herald further observes 

Fortunately neither Mr Bcnn nor Lord Invin is of the type 
to be stampeded into cocra\x folly other by crime or by the 
cry for vengeance. Never was a moment when there ivas 
more need for cool thinking and for dear resolves, 
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